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From a drawing by L.V.A.Guild Copyright 1927, P&L 


Sh he hard wear trail is lost ONT 


T’S A LONG time before the hard @ @ eS ® 
I wear trail shows up on “61” Floor 

Varnish. There is no scarred foot- 
path from dining room to kitchen or on the 


FLOOR 
When you want to remove dust, you oe VARN I S H 


stairs and no traffic spot at the front door. 
A floor finished with “61” Floor Var- 
nish requires absolutely no care for years 


a dry floor mop. When you want to 
clean it, you wipe it with a damp cloth or mop, or wash 
it with soap and water and then it really is clean. 
Linoleum too, is more easily cleaned and lasts almost 
indefinitely if treated with an occasional coat of “61” Floor 
Varnish. So durable on floors, “61” lasts even longer on 
furniture and woodwork. 
“61” Floor Varnish withstands pounding heels, scraping 
chairs and spilled liquids, whether they be hot or cold. 
It is heelproof, marproof and waterproof. That is why 


we say “Test it with a hammer. You may 
dent the wood but the varnish won’ tcrack.”’ 

Use “61” Clear Gloss for a lustrous 
floor — Dull Finish for the last coat when 
gloss is not desired — and one of the six 
beautiful woodstain colors for a stained 
effect. They all flow on smoothly, with- 
out laps, streaks or brush marks. 

Free SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with “61” Floor Varnish will be sent on request. 
Try the “hammer test” on the panel! Color Card and 
names of local dealers will also be sent you. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product 
fails to give complete satisfaction you may have your money back. 
P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by 
architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Canadian address: 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


PRAT TG LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 


= a quick, durable, opaque enamel 
"9 IACQUER. finish is desired, use “61” Lacquer Enamel, 





E AMEL Dries in thirty minutes! Brushes and flows easily. 
N Will not crack, - or ae and is ——- 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
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A GROUP IN THE SHOWROOMS 


SHERATON INLAID MAHOGANY SIDE. _ this charming table, sitting their three hours with- 
BOARD AND TABLE WITH CHIPPEN- out discomfort in the delightfully shaped chairs, 


DALE CHAIRS, BY KENSINGTON. with decanters and plate hospitably displayed on 
the graceful sideboard. 


Fidelity in design and the old-time hand proc- 
esses of the Kensington craftsmen retain in Ken- 
sington reproductions all of the charm and the 
character of old work. 


ii OGRA AEE grace and iii of English life 
| of the late 18th Century, so charm- 
’ ¢ s ) y ingly depicted by Dendy Sadler, were 
Atak \) vividly expressed in the furniture 
Bo— SG of the period, of which our illustra- * 
tion is characteristic. 


| 
citi One can easily imagine the jovial squire and his Kensington Furniture is made in all the decora- 
Pill guests lingering over their nuts and wine about tive styles appropriate for American homes. 
nad The purchase of Ken- A A Write for illustrated 
i a \ 
at sington Furniture may F a __t4 Booklet B and pam- 
al be arranged through K arr ( +} MD phlet, “How Ken- 
1h your decorator or NETS ANY sington Furniture 
fu rniture dealer DECORATIVE FURNITURE May Be Purchased” 
a NEW YORK 
Ahi 
qi SHOWROOMS - 41 WEST 45th STREET - SIXTH FLOOR 
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hopping 


We do no purchas- 

ing. Names and ad- 

dresses of shops 

are given at the end 
of each item 























ERE is a collection of little dishes from 
H France (Figure 1), all of which make 
very distinctive ash trays. The pewter 
platter at the left, 43” long by 2?” wide, ts 
$1.50. The pottery bowl is a gorgeous Per- 
sian-blue, with a crackled effect. It is 2” 
deep and 4” wide, and costs but $1.25. This 
is by far the least expensive bit of pottery 
that | have ever seen in that much sought after 
color. The pewter winetaster at the right 
bears a coat of arms and is in all details a 
copy of an old one in use long vears ago. It is 
23)” wide and its price is $1.25. These 
pewter pieces have the very dull antique 
finish which is quite different from much of 
the modern pewter made in this country 
and which shows less the marks of hot ashes. 
Twenty cents for postage must be added to 
the cost of any one of these articles. — THE 
LittLe GALLERY, 29 West 56th Street, New 
York City. 


F gold-colored habutai silk, quilted in 
O black and bound in black, this small 
oblong pillow (Figure 2) would be a most 
comfortable addition to your living-room 
equipment, to tuck behind you in the big 
chair as you read, or to slip under your head 
for forty winks on the couch before the fire. 
The owl design is very simple, but amusing; 
and the whole pillow is beautifully made by 
hand of excellent material. It is bright, with- 
out being at all bizarre. You may order 
this pillow also in blue, rose, yellow, jade, 
or red, combined always with black. It 
measures 18” x 14” and will be sent to vou 
for $5.00. — WitHeErRs, Kirk, Kentucky. 


OR the Florida or California house this 
Egyptian hieroglyphic would be par- 
ticularly appropriate for a striking wall 





FIG. 2 





hanging and would be equally usable in any 
other state for a wall hanging or table mat. 
Made of bright-colored cotton, appliquéd on 
a coarse cotton woven material by children, 
every one of them is different in design. All 





have a sort of humorous and entertaining 
aspect (Figure 3), in spite of their crudity, 


that is surprising. In the small size, 18” x 





rIG. 3 


18’, they are $2.50. Longer strips, 18’ x 
40”, are $4.50, while panels 18” x 53” are 
$7.50. —GuNN & LatcHFoRD, 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


. NES from the plavs of Moliére in rich 
colors make the cover of this French 
writing tablet (Figure 4) very brilliant. 
This cover opens out on both sides from the 
pad of paper and more characters in red and 
black decorate the lining. It is heavily fin- 
ished in such a way that it will wear very 
well, though the paper inside be exhausted 
many times. For the guestroom desk this 
would be a very pleasing bit of ornament. 
The inkwell of French pewter with its bright 
green quill looked so well with the pad that 
| am showing them together. With its quaint 


one-sided shape and its firm base, the inkwell 


is solidly useful. It is 23’’ across and 13” 
tall. The price is $2.50, — $3.00 with a quill 
of any color, — postage prepaid. The writing 
pad, 11”’ x 83’’, is $6.00, postage included. — 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 224 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


\ ‘ 7 HEN you were in Switzerland did 

you wish there was a corner in vour 
trunk large enough to hold a musical sand- 
wich plater I have a friend who sailed for 
Europe with five requests for music-box 
plates, all from adults. Perhaps you will be 
glad to know that you can buy one in this 
country for very little more than it would 
have cost you in Swiss francs. This one 
(Figure 5) is carved of that rich, dark brown 
wood used so much by the Swiss, and it plays 
two deliciously sparkling tunes. You can 
hook the spring so that it will be quite silent, 
or you can arrange it so that when the plate 
is lifted the music will begin. Aside from 
being rather entertaining, the dish makes a 
really lovely setting for the bright colors of 
fruit, although it is planned for cakes or 


sandwiches. It costs $11.00, and 30 cents 





FIG. 4 
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8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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Don't wonder how they did it 


ind out 


how you can have 


_ home oe want ! 


* 


LL these people who own 
lovely homes— homes 
you admire and envy—many 
earn no more than you; they 
are not luckier or smarter 
than you. Thereis NOrea- ff 
son why they own their 
homes and you do not, except —They 
ACTED! 

Do you realize how much help you 
can get? More people will help you 
own your home than to do any other 
thing: your employer, your banker, your 
contractor, builder, your lumber dealer 
and your realtor. 

We have just published a /ree book that 
shows you the secret of getting this help. 
Written with the co-operation of emi- 
nent building authorities, this new book 
tells you facts that will surprise you 
about how easy it is to finance your 
home on a basis that will protect your 
investment. It will help you select your 
contractor or judge a 
house already built. 











The sign of a well-built house This book is FREE 


—comfortable in any weather, low in fice Look at these chpter bead. 
upkeep cost and high in re-sale value ings: *' 
Shall We Live? Helps Ready 


_# 


standard. Fuel bills can be 
cut by a third, year after year. 
ForCelotex makes homes (1) 
stronger, (2) cooler in sum- 
mer, (3) quieter, (4) warmer 
in winter, (5) less costly to 
heat. Such homes are the kind 


You can have a BETTER home that modern home seekers demand. 
than you hoped for Send for this book NOW 


Moreover, this book will tell you about ; ; : 
a Every man who is renting owes it to him- 
the amazing 5-point material that brings 
: self and to his family to read this book. 
new comfort and cuts one of your big- , 
ei It is showing thousands who have simply 
gest items of upkeep cost by a third. Ae 
ws i: wished for a home how easy it is to ac- 
This material is Celotex. It adds little or 
. 14: iia tually own one. 
nothing to the cost of building; because the : 
; ; All you have to do to get the facts is 
broad, strong Celotex boards rep/ace other i 
to mail the coupon below. This valu- 


materials in the walls and roof and save 
“heer : able book will be sent free. Send for your 
money in the radiation and heating plant. ; ‘ 
copy right now! 


Home comfort is raised to a new high 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 








Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
FOR OLD HOMES, TO O Branch Sales Hs fn any principal cities 
‘ims ? mer (See telephone books for addresses 
IN houses already burl, Celotex lines attics, Here, it will Sales Distributors throughout the World 
make your home cooler in summer: warmer in winter; add an si : 
attractive extra room and save more {uel money than it costs. It Canadian Repre sentatives: 
is also used to line basements, garages, and for remodeling wort. Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, Montreal 
ALL RELIABLE LUMBER DEALERS CAN SUPPLY CELOTEX 








This book clears up scores of ques- 
Can | Afford 1t?— Where 
For You — Getting The Money— 


Building It Right.”’ These facts 
are invaluable to anyone who 








wants to build or buy. Fillin the 
coupon and mail it richt now. 


© This building is made os) ny, 
9 em Oe er ee ae a eer rrr ——S == 7 
YSTRONGER Y COOLER in summer 
; > y > NIV HB 11-27 
YQuiETER “WARMER in winter THEI CELOTEX COMI ANY . 
of c 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ILlinois 
Less Costty ‘o heat = 1 Please send me the book, “You Can Own That Home,” 
TE @) 3185 6 >. @ and the Celotex Building Book. 
id The § POINT material Name 7 a ee eee ee 2 eS < 
‘ ee po SUSE Ee oe ee ; 2 ints 5 Seg ae es 
JOHN DOE: Contractor P a . y fod I am interested in buying or building a Celotex house. 





Approximate price....- , ROI 1 ronan este toiinsnnsah ibanine aemmaaa epee 
Iam interested in using ‘Celotex in my present home. 
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A GROUP OF INTERESTING 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
These or similar ones 10 for $1.60 
IMPORTED CHRISTMAS WRAPPING 
PAPER 
Eight sheets for One Dollar 


am) 
THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street, New York 

















Metal Coffee Table, 
yellow, or Chinese red. 
DERUTA POTTERY 
Vases, $5.50; Small self-draining fern bowl, $3.75; 

Tiles, 4” square, $1.00. 
MRS. WILTBANK 
524 Madison Avenue New York City 


$17.50. Finished in green, 





44 Waverley A 


they measure about 
Fifth Avenue, New 




















igarette stampers. 
trays and hope that they’ll be used to extinguish every 
vestige of fire, so that you won’t have to goon a search 
for that disagreeable, smoky odor. 
tures had no serious purpose in life, you could n’t help 
being amused by their humorous expressions. They are 
inexpensive enough to use as favors if you wish, for they 
cost only 90 cents, postage included. From top to base 
2’’. — MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 224 
York City. 


FIG. 


must be added for postage. — Mr. JOHN ZIMMERMANN, 
venue, Newton, Massachusetts. 
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ESE weird little animals (Figure 6) of brass are 


You stand them in your ash 


Even if these crea- 




















Old English 
designs of andirons, in which 
cast brass and hand wrought 
iron are beautifully combined. 
CATALOGUES: 
H_(Fire-place Fixtures) G (Mantels) 
O (Screens) R (Franklin Stoves) 


Ledwin Jackson. 


kc Street, N. Y. 
mente 65th one cor. Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





















HANDWOVIN 
on Our Looms 
Couch Covers 
Table Covers 
Curtains 
Pillows, etc. 
in your individual 


colorings 


Pepe <1 
oo 






Hand Made Tiles 


ond Pladues of Peasant Importations 
undersea and ani- 


mal life Hand Made Toys 


Ne FIWAVEN SHIN 


41 West 8th Street New York City 














STUDIO “HEDGELANDS” 


HARDINGSBURG, KY. 


HAND 
QUILTED 
THINGS 





A ruffled Chaise Longue Throw and Pillow 


may be ordered in contrasting colors. 


Set in Taffeta $65. Set in Satin $55. 


COMFORTERS 


SPREADS 


PASADENA 
41 So. El Molino Ave. 
Terrace 6097-J 


NEW YORK 
519 Madison Ave. 
Tel. Plaza 9817 


PILLOWS 


SANTA BARBARA 


28 de la Guerre Studios 


Tel. 2837 


NEGLIGEES 


CHICAGO 


671 N. Michigan Blod. 


Superior 1578 

















HAT distinguishes 
from the ordinary kind of unfinished 


these pieces 


furniture is the fact that each is a 
— of an actual Early American origi- 
nal. 

The model of the table came from Ver- 
mont, and the models of the chairs and 
corner cupboard from Pennsylvania. 








UNFINISHED 
FURNITURE 


A Dining Room 
of charming 
simplicity 


fe 


Our beautiful catalog, show- 
ing many other sellings, 
with descriptions and prices, 
unfinished, gladly sent on 
receipt of 25c. 


Nothing exactly like them are obtainable 
elsewhere. 

They are made of maple, and may 
be finished Old Fashioned Maple, Painted 
or Decorated to Order. 

Why not visit our showrooms to see the 
most interesting assortment of unfinished 
furniture in town? 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 


201-203 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Corner 32nd St. 





Phone: Caledonia 3144 
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In the Specifications 
and in the House 


Look for 


ANACONDA 
BRASS PIPE 


¥ if 7 


It is your guarantee of life- 
long freedom from rusted 
pipe and pipe re- 
placements 


ROM the time that Anaconda Brass 

Pipe is installed in your house you 
can be sure of a full flow of pure, clear 
water! 


Anaconda Brass Pipe is seamless and 
semi-annealed. Its quality is safeguarded 
by methods developed during more than 
acentury’s experience. Every operation 
in its manufacture, from mining the 
metal to inspecting the finished pipe, is 
under the coordinated control of a single 
organization. Each length of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe bears the name rolled in the 
metal to insure permanent identification. 


You cannot over-estimatethe importance 
of insisting on Anaconda Brass Pipe in 
the specifications, and making sure that 
it is actually used. 


Iron or steel pipe is sure to rust 


Ifiron or steel pipe is used for water lines 
in your house, rust will inevitably de- 
velop. Discolored and uninviting water 
will probably be the first evidence of 
what sanitary engineers call the “Red 
Plague.” 


Later on you may think that the water 
Pressure is weak, whereas the real 
trouble lies in the fact that rust has 
clogged the pipe and reduced the flow. 


NOVEMBER 1927 


Some householders call in a plumber 
at this stage to have the rusty pipe re- 
placed. Others delay until rust has 
eaten through the pipe, causing leaks 
which may damage walls and ceilings 
to such an extent that the services of 
the plasterer, carpenter and decorator 
are also needed. 

No one who has ever experienced this 
unnecessary trouble cares to have it 
repeated. 





cAnaconda Brass Pipe and Iron Pipe 
after four years of identical service 


These pieces of pipe were taken from 
water lines which were installed in the 
same building at the same time. 


At the end of four years the brass pipe was 
in excellent condition, with no signs of 
corrosion. The iron pipe was almost en- 
tirely clogged with rust, and was also 
badly pitted on the outside. It had to 
be replaced, at considerable expense. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe cannot rust 


You will never have such annoyance 
or expense if you install Anaconda Brass 
Pipe for hot and cold water lines. Good 
brass pipe cannot rust and discolor the 
water—cannot clog with rust deposits 
to reduce the flow—cannot rust through 
and leak. Yet Anaconda Brass Pipe is 
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not expensive. It can be installed in 
the average $15,000 house for about 
$75 more than corrodible pipe. 


Leading ‘plumbing contractors every- 
where install Anaconda Brass Pipe. 


It pays to rust-proof the entire house 


Every year rust causes a greater loss to 
American home owners than fire. Yet 
your home can be completely rust- 
proofed—inside and out—at a cost that 
is surprisingly moderate. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe for hot and cold 
water lines; roof flashings, leaders and 
gutters of Anaconda Copper; screens of 
Anaconda Bronze Wire; and solid brass 
or bronze hardware can be provided 
for the average $15,000 house for about 
$450 more than the cost of metals that 
rust. By preventing deterioration, these 
metals pay for themselves in a very short 
time. It will pay you to specify them 
when you remodel or build. 


Our“Building Service Department” will 
be glad to advise you. The American 
Brass Company, General Offices, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 


Copper is a metal that cannot rust. In its pure 
form it is ductile and easily shaped. 


When rigidity and strength are required, Copper 
is alloye with Zinc to make Brass,which is harder 
and resists rust equally well. 


In Bronze, various metals are alloyed with Copper 
to produce strength and high resistance to cor- 
rosion for special service conditions. 
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| DAMASNAMALLALEE 

ERE are four dishes that will enable the menu of KOA} Cr 
almost any ‘less-than-five’ to be served in style. © 
And perhaps the milk will disappear just a bit faster if Unique Shops ? 

one can pour it from a little pitcher into one’s mug all 

by himself (Figure 7). The set comes in both blue and 
: : : ; aE ee Rese ape HEN you shop for gifts, do vou 
green, with blue and yellow bands and decorations. The cde die totes tn tial “eaeeeee 
a F i Ws : ug ap | 0 or hours to find somet Ing | 
pitcher stands 43” high and the plate is 7” in diameter, individual? Our shop is filled with the | 


handwrought work of the foremost Amer- 

ican craftsmen; each piece is ap proved | 
by our committee of connoisseurs, | 
Many of the best known people of New 

York and Boston are our customers, 


so that the set is really large enough to be very useful 
| until a child outgrows the nursery. The cost is $3.00, 
including packing but not shipping, which in this case 
must be by express collect. — MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 
224 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















& RR ae 
HAND-HOOKED —aff Gand@rought— 
CHAIR SEATS “ee : 
x Teveley OilGer PeGter 
Any of — friends a ges G aks 
of these lovely hand-hooked chair seats for P 
Christmas. A product from gape in Batik & Block-vint 
the Carolina mountains, size 15” in a va- Cc i 
riety of colors. Tan grounds with Blue, | Hangings 
Rose, Green, or Brown borders, and Gray | 
with Black, also Li —, with Purple. | Copper Pottery Exc. 
Other pz oer rns too, all lovely ones; price, 
each, ¥ bik yift } 
Hand- <n ae mats om ree 
grace, .6 8 5 on Se, Ss i The Arts & Crafts Shop es 


$1. 50, Soy x11%4"”e a. “$1. 50, bata age prepz sid 
to any address. 
Write for new complete catalog 


LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 1433 ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Conductedby The Society of Arts€& Crafts 
721 Madison Avenue (64th St.), New 
| York City, and 9 Park Street, Boston ovo 
































FIG. 7 





HE camera records the design of this hand-tufted 
Portuguese rug (Figure 8), but it does not show 
you the striking colors which make it so goodlooking. 
The rug itself is of heavy woven jute in a sort of reddish 


F eLOlel@le 


The Modernistic 
Trend in Ceramic 


RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Ave. 
(near 53rd St.) 
New York City 
Send for Leaflet 
1067— Nested China 












8 Assorted 


Ash Tray .. $2.50 f 
4370—Ceramic Ma- Christmas Cards 
donna. . . .$18.00 ‘ 
Printed in color with 








caacerseeep | 


Sees eee Fe 
'FOaTOVO 


FIG. 8 


white envelopes 
1.25 


Designed and sold by 
Dorothea Macomber 


129 East 10th Street 
New York City 


























THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
588-B Madison Ave., New York 


ag " presents 
= ; 
a Another lovely lamp with base of beautifully moulded 
. ) . 3 ; R 


Austrian Pottery in a restful greyish green. The shade 
KeENnT-CosTIKYAN 


is of pleated parchment and harmonizes perte cctly. 
FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE — Second Floor 


NEW YORK 
{Opposite Public Library} 











Oriental Rugs + «Antique and Modern 
Fine Chinese Rugs 
Wide Seamless Plain Carpets 
Spanish and European Hand-tufted Rugs 
Aubusson and Savonnerie Rugs 
Antique Hooked Rugs 








Com l. cfe 
Pp 











Booklet " E” with helpful suggestions on Rugs in Decoration sent on request 
if accompanied by your decorator’s or dealer’s name. 
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Wtoevensenanninenaatiinns 


FietH AVENUE AT 
Dept. No. 50 


presents— 


LIBERTY 


of 





c Cutcheon’s 


Forty-NINTH ST. 
New YorK 








aE ANNOUNCE with genuine pleasure the completion of 
AY? ip a special arrangement with Liberty & Co. of London by 





ove 


The wcll of Liberty. founded over half a century ago, has won 


CH) which we become their retail headquarters in New York. 


an enviable reputation as the creator of beautiful and. distinctive 
merchandise. There’s a naive charm and an old-world loveliness 
to every product which bears the mark of «Liberty. And every 
article from the Liberty studios shows the workmanship of cratts- 


men who take true pride in its perfection. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue illustrates many Liberty 

wares: Bags. hand-blocked or printed Scarfs, Tyrian 

Silks. Ethis Crepe. Liberty Lawn, Liberty Cretonnes and 

other fabrics: Moorcraft Ware. Tudric Pewter and many 

quaint gift novelties. Write for your copy of the Catalogue 
today. It is free. 



























































rose color, very soft. The fringe and the tufting are all 
heavy wool yarn, pulled through and cut. The border 
and latticed design of the middle are in dark blue, while 
the flowers, in shades of pink and rose, are surrounded 
by green leaves. In many bedrooms it would be perfect, 
and it could be used also on a sun porch or in a break- 


Charming 
Upholstered 


LOVE SEATS 





fast-room where gay colors are welcome. The rug meas- es. 
ures 41” long and 21” wide, and sells for $15.00.— i 
Mountain Community, INc., 159 East 51st Street, New $120 


York City. 
GOLDEN AMBER sii. 


As the holiday season approaches, a delightful 


GLASSWARE 


in a new shell design. Purest golden ware 
could not add greater grace to the table. 
The goblets are 9 inches tall. 

So a errr * 


Fall Cocktails. . Paes 
Tall Sherbets........ 


See é 
Low-footed Cocktails . . . 
Finger Bowls........ 


inspiration for a gift or as a piece to add to 
the comfort of your home these two Love 
Seats are most desirable. Built for years of 
enjoyment. they are luxurious and practical. 
own filled cushions. The extremely low 
price is possible because you deal direct with 
the maker. Please compare. Any desi 
coverings. Send now for booklet “A-10" of 
many beautiful pieces and sample coverings, 


The 




































Finger Bowl Plates...... 11.00 “ 


Shelton 
$75 


Mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 





RICH & FISHER, INC. 
14 East 48th Street 


Bet. 5th and Madison Aves. 
New York, N. Y. 


eMULLER ‘BROS. 
15o1 Third Avenue, New York 
= ae 


























FIG. 9 


HE Italian vase or water jug is the result of a very 
interesting experiment made in New York City by 
Italian workmen artists. This piece (Figure 9) is inter- 
esting because its background of a soft rosy color is the 
natural clay on which the design has been painted in 
dull blue. An antique finish gives it the mellow look of 
something centuries old. | think this would be charming 
to use with other pottery as a carafe, although you 
directions, $1.00 post paid. would not be able to use ice in it. It also would make a 
ik RE eee eR ee gente. very beautiful lamp base, with the minimum amount of 
BETTY KING labor. The vase stands 9}” tall and measures 43” at the 
see Nn toe ii idle base. The cost is $5.00, express collect. —T HE F LOREN- 
— a TINE CRAFTSMEN, 45 Fast 22d Street, New York City. 
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Color Your Own Christ- 
mas Cards 
25 cards with envelopes and 





No. 461.—Louis XIV design, trunk-shaped box 
For cigarettes. 7 x 444. Two inches deep. 
$2.00 each. 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS 
224 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Write for “Strauslets” 
Wholesale & Retail 
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Genuine stag handles and 
German silver mounted. For 
roast and game. 


of Your Fireplace? 


1 iggy it glow with a bright cozy 
fire, radiating happiness into 
the room. 

Do so with Magicoal, yet avoid the 
dust and smoke that ruin draperies. 
Only with Magicoal can you get the 
true firelight effect, for, instead of red 
glass, it uses specially prepared mate- 
rial made exactly to represent coal in 
different stages of combustion. 

Fits any fireplace, with or without a 
flue. Operates on light circuit for fire- 
light effect; or can be equipped to give 
heat. 

Superior quality grates of many styles. 








w 
No. 72 NS 5-piece Carving Set, including regular and also 
game. Non-stain steel blades, complete with plush lined 
case, $26.00. Also in 3-piece set, same as above except 
does not include game carvers. Complete with case, $16.00. 


Vegetable Binet 


An aluminum finish metal stand for holding vegetables, 
each bin perforated to allow air to circulate and prevent 
spoiling. Easily cleaned with water. Especially handy for 


Vegetable 











apartments. Size: 18'' wide x 10"! deep x 28" high. $8.50. Binet MAGICO L . ateiiid 
A Vrite for Booklet 43, or see com- 
57th Street ~ 145-147 East me vs var on plete line at our showrooms when 
(Near Lexington Ave. - Ample Parking Space) ELEC FT RiG FIRE we'll give name of nearest dealer. 
NEW YORK CITY H. A. Bame, 101 Park Ave. N. Y. C. 
Telephone Regent 4420 a, at 40th St. 


U. S. Agent, Berry's Electric Ltd. 
H. H. Berry's World Patents 





‘Firelight Happiness” 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY SHIPPED 








NOVEMBER 1927 


Setting Chrysler Performance 
Still Farther Ahead 


Nothing has so stirred the motoring public in years as 
the Chrysler “Red-Head” high-compression engine. 





Through it the immense vitality and brilliance in speed, 
acceleration and hill climbing of Chrysler have been ac- 
centuated. Now, for the first time, the virtues and values 
of high-compression are available in fullest measure, to 
Chrysler owners, new and old alike. The “Red-Head” 
is standard on the roadsters of the “52,” “62” and 
“72,” and on the Sport Roadster of the Imperial 
*80.” It is available at small extra cost for all 
other body models of these lines, and may be 
applied, as well, to earlier Chryslers now 
in the hands of owners. 


Chrysler “52,” “62,” “72” and Imperial 
“80” — priced from $725 to $3595 
f. o. 6. Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 
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THE HOUSE 





BEAUTIFUL 
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“TIME FOR 


A BATH” 


... But has she? 


IRED and dusty from a long, hot train trip, 

with its smoke and cinders, she had looked 
forward to a wonderfully refreshing bath at the 
end of it all. 

“Just time for a bath before dinner,” they 
had told her. 

But the water is still running rusty-red and 
this is the third tubful she has drawn. 

Rusty water, low water pressure, leaking pipes, 
—these are the results of rusted water pipes. 

If you have iron or steel pipes in your house, 
it is only a question of time before rusty water 
appears. When it does, replace with Alpha* Brass 
Pipe. Alpha Brass Pipe can never rust. It gives 


CALPHA 


a full flow of clean water forever and puts an 
end to plumbing troubles. And, of course, if 
you are going to build, install Alpha Brass Pipe 
with the building. 

Not so expensive, either. On a $20,000 house 
is costs only about $175 more than the cheapest 
rustable pipe. 


* All brass pipes are not the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is bet- 
ter than ordinary brass pipe because it contains more copper 
and lead. Although it is made from a special kind of brass 
and produced by a special process, it is sold at competitive 
prices and is the only trade-marked pipe of its kind. Plumbers 
prefer it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, mak- 
ing leak-proof joints. It positively cannot rust and the Alpha 
trade-mark, stamped every 12 inches, guarantees it for 
soundness and satisfaction. 


Brass Pipe 


POSITIVELY WON’T RUST 


ah If you are planning to build, or to replace worn-out plumbing, write for a copy of our booklet, ““Alpha—The Story of 
a Water Guide.’’ Address: The Chase Companies, Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 
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One of many hundreds of designs — 
a happy and inexpensive combina- 
tion of dignity and simplicity — 
looks well on almost any color wall 
— center fixture to match. 


Visit show-room or write 
for catalog No. 


sDALE 
LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 
103 WEST I3™ ST.Netrye™ 














Antique Oriental Rugs — 
A Life Time Enjoyment 


Each rug offered for sale by me 
represents the best of its type 
imported, which assures you thick, 
serviceable harmoniously 
colored and unusually designed. 


pieces, 


Your selections gladly sent at my 
expense which obligates you in no 
way. 

Descriptive price list sent 
request. 


upon 








THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 























RACEFUL French lines and carving distinguish 

this low walnut footstool, which would add a note 
of hospitality to your fireside, literally or figuratively 
speaking. There is an informality about a footstool that 
makes a room look comfortable and makes people want 
to stay there. This one (Figure 10) measures 24’ x 93” 
and stands only 7” from the floor. It may be had cov- 
ered in various materials; this was a soft red, which con- 
trasted nicely with the brown of the walnut. When 





ordering, please state the color desired. The price is 
$50.00 and delivery will be made in about two weeks 
after the order is received. — RUDER BROTHERS, 16 
East 52d Street, New York City. 








HAVE YOU ANY VALUABLE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE? 


Would you know a rare piece if you 
saw it? One way to learn is to read 


*S emndiaran’ 


3 
Mos. Year 


Each month it is filled with pictures 
of Antiques and Works of Art — of old 
furniture, of old glass, china, clocks, and 
many other fascinating antiques. 


Recently we pictured a Lowboy that 
was sold originally for a song, then 
resold for a few hundred dollars, then 
$1550, then sold again for $5200. You 
may have just as valuable a piece in the 
attic and not know it, or your neighbor 
may have something she wants to give 
away because “it just takes up room 
here.” The advertisements are as 
fascinating as the text matter. Subscribe 
for it — $3 per year; $1 for 6 months’ 
trial. 


ADVERTISE YOUR ANTIQUES IN 


OXES become more and more attractive — every 
year there’s something new and every year they 
are more irresistible. The one that I am showing you per- 
haps will not seem entirely new to you—but it is very 
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Coulton Waugh’s 


Decorative and Historic 
Map of 


Cape Ann and the 
North Shore 
Tuis map is exquisitely 
decorated by accurate draw- 
ings of clipper ships and 
East Indiamen, each one of 
which would be worth 
framing separately. Shows 
maritime portion of New 
England from Salem to New- 
buryport. Of national in- 
terest, as from these towns 
Washington recruited his 
navy, and because to the 
East Indiamen and clipper 
ship we owe the first 
foundation of our national 

prosperity. 
Mailed with descriptive folder. 


Black and White $1.75 
Hand-Colored 2.75 
Antique Finish 3.75 


Provincetown, Mass. 


We have an authentic collection of ship models and publish a catalogue of charming 
things with a nautical flavor, uniquely suitable for Chrittmas gifts. Mailed on request. 





THE ANTIQUARIAN 


461 Eighth Ave., New York 

















ISTINCTIVE SILHOUETTE 
Christmas Cards 
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With 








Silhouette 
or 
Family 
Group 











“Merry Christmas from the Smiths’ 





| 

Made from life or from a profile photograph 

| —- 

Dancing Figures, Old Fashion Heads and 
Figures in Sets 50c. Catalogue 10c. 


BEATRIX SHERMAN SILHOUETTES 


15 East 26th Street, at Fifth Ave. New York City 



























UNFINISHED FURNITURE | 


You can achieve true individuality with unfin- 
ished furniture. Our many distinctive models 
can be finished to harmonize with any decora- Prana 
tive scheme. You may apply the finish and a ==4 
decoration yourself or we will do it to your order. is 
We will send you our complete catalog for one ; 
dollar which is refunded on the first order of a 
furniture. Write Dept. ““H’”’. 


The Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
216 East 41st St. New York City 


Near Grand Central Terminal, Vanderbilt 7226 
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“Rerropucrions of old Paul 
Revere TeaStrainer and stand 
and old French Tea Strainer 


in Sterling Silver. 


Left, strainer and stand $25, strainer 
alone $15. Right, French strainer 9/” 
long, $15; 74’” long $10. 


he ae of ll Ling Be ero 


21 EAST 55th ST. »* NEW YORK 




















AWonderfulCollection 
of RARE MANTELS 


Largest collection in the country 
of these rare and exquisite man- 
tels in different marbles; also 
Colonial wood mantels, Colonial 
doorways, beautiful iron grille 
entrance doors, and other high 
grade stock. 


YE OLDE MANTEL SHOPPE 


Established 48 years 
63 Ninth Ave. at 15th St., New York City 

















enticing (Figure 11). On the top is an old print, which 
makes it different from every other box; the sides are Exclusively 
covered with Italian paper; and it is lined and finished 
on the bottom with marble paper. The whole thing has 
a mellow antique finish and the workmanship is ex- 
quisite. You could use this for a large cigarette box; or 
for your desk, to hold unanswered correspondence; and 
I think it would be about the right size to hold a few 
packs of cards, the scores, and the pencils in readiness 
for a game of bridge. It measures 7” x 9” x 34” and 
opens with a hinge at the back with a little tape to keep 
it from splitting. The price is $5.00, postpaid. — 
Francis Joyce, 111 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, New York. 4 





FIG. 
Well designed, good cabinet work and 
HRISTMAS cards that you will not see on every rigid construction 
counter make up the collection in Figure 12. Booklet on request 
These were made especially for this shop — and you H. R. NAYLOR 


will not see them elsewhere. This group of nine costs 
$1.50, postpaid. They all are printed on handmade 
paper. The two largest, at the top, are particularly 





Sun Parlor Furnishings | 


1"s 





I fEvewham gy 
GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 


Direct to you from the largest manufacturers, 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

“Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus. 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Gees Promptly Filled 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc, 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 




















Artistic Pieces 


of SMALL FuRNITURE 


Hanging shelves, Booterie, Tilt 
Top Tables, Smokers, etc. 


125 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J. 
































Our new tube of papers : : ete., $1.10 postpaid. In- 
contains an assortment of Gap Christmas Wrappings cluding 24 seals — 12 in 


eight sheets, averaging 20” x 30” in size —in 
varied colors and designs — blue and_ silver, 
cherry red and white, jade and yellow, Chinese 
red and gold, green and silver, magenta and ivory, 


blue and silver on green, and 12 in black and gold 
on red, and 30 yards of tape, 10 yards each of 
checkered green and white, green and gold, and 
red and gold. $3.00 postpaid. 


AMY DREVENSTEDT y 31 EAST 10th STREET ’ NEW YORK CITY 
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STOCKING BO No boudoir is complete Color Your Own Christmas Cards 


today without a stocking 


box. Blue, orchid, pink, green inside with A. Ten beautiful cards with envelopes, 
harmonious flowered papers outside. $3 each. five trays of paints, brush and suggestions 
Sent postage paid. Many other lovely articles for coloring $1. B. The same with different 
for the boudoir and living room described in my cards $1. C. Twenty cards (the combined 
Gift Circular. Shall I send you one? cards of A and B without paints and 


brush) also $1. Sent postage paid. 


Cover Match Boxes at Home 


Assortment No. 1. Fifty papers with one hundred 
small pieces to cover the ends, cut to fit the regular 


safety match box. Sent on receipt of $1. 


FRANCIS JOYCE 
111 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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Franz NgEuMAN 
A Stieff Craftsman 
for 25 Years 


Stieff Period encasements authen- 
tically portray the Louis XV, 
Louis XVI, Spanish, Italian 
Renaissance, William and Mary, 
and other periods. 


Send for Booklet ‘““G” 
The Development of Piano-forte 
Composition 
























RTIS® 


There is a great difference between the mechanic and the 
artist—the mechanic constructs by mere routine and rule— 
the work of the artist is always creative. 


Many Stieff craftsmen have been in our employ for forty 
years and more, many are sons and grandsons of Stieff 
craftsmen of yesteryears, all have felt the influence of tra- 
dition with the result that they contribute to the world of 
music, piano-fortes that are as fine as can be built. Un- 
hastened in their art, with perfection their 








goal, it is little to wonder at, that Stieff 
Pianos should occupy their position 
of national prominence. 
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The indignant lady should 
not be angry at the human burro. 
Instead, she should ask her husband to 
have us install a 


SEDGWICK 
TRUNK LIFT 


Sedgwick Trunk Lifts move heavy 
articles up or down from floor to floor 
easily and quickly without damage to 
walls, floors and stairs. They are eco- 
nomically installed and cost nothing to | 
operate. | 

Write for descriptive circular. 


Sedgwick Machine Works 


157 West 15th Street, New York 


Manufacturers of ‘The Invalid Ele- 
vator,” Fuel Lifts, Dumb Waiters, | 


~ Ash Hoists, etc. | 
® a 

















STUDY 
INTERIOR 


DECORATION |® 
AT HOME | 


A delightfully ar- 

ranged course for 

either professional 

or cultural use 

No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunitiesin this fascinating profession, 
Full instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in City 
all principles of decoration. Home study sjasias’ Aad 
course conducted by foremost authorities. 


Startatonce. Send for Booklet 5-N 








and small enough to be tucked away easily — 13} 
high, to the step, 14” long, and 8” wide. You may buy 
it unfinished for $3.50 or enameled in any color you 
choose for $5.25. With the rubber tread, as pictured, it 
is 50 cents more. Express is collect. — HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER & Company, 145 East 57th Street, New York 


lovely in gold and delicate colors on flecked paper. All 
of them have that unique charm one seeks in Christmas 
cards, and does not always find. Christmas wrapping 
paper, imported, comes from the same shop. Eight 
sheets in a roll, all different, are $1.00. For making your 
least imposing Christmas gift look important, | sug- 
gest you try some of this. — THE LITTLE GALLERY, 29 
West 56th Street, New York City. 





FIG. 13 


OR anyone who is five foot two, with short arms, 
this stepping stool (Figure 13) is more than a con- 
venience, it is a necessity. It adds just those extra 
inches that make it easy to get one’s best hat out of the 
box on the upper closet shelf, or to hang clean curtains, 
or reach the jam on the top pantry shelf. It islightweight 


1” 





The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 





INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 














The Cape Cod Fire Lighter 


For lighting a log fire without 
indling wood or paper 
Original Style 









Polished Brass..........$5.35 
Brush Brass..... . soo 
Antique Bras: . 5.60 
Black and Brass - 580 
Mission Style (square) 

Wrought iron 7 . 8.50 
Hammered Brass . 9.50 
Hammered Copper . 9.50 





Postage extra 15c Original Style 
CAPE COD SHOP 
30-32 West 15th St., New York 


This little ash 
tray is reallya min- 
iature reproduc- 
tion of an old- 
fashioned Pewter 
plate, size 314” 
diameter. Price 
each 75c 


Dept. Cil 





- Dignified, exclusive profession 
‘ion. $5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts | 

Easy to master under our correspondence methods. Est.1916 
Assistance extended to students and ¢raduates. Write. 
| 


American Landscape School, S0-MA Newark, New York 





All prices include postage to any 
| address. When requested, 
| ship to friends in time for Christmas 


‘| THE TREASURE CHEST 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Pewter-Ware for People You Really 


Wish to Please! 


An attractive smoking set in Pewter that 
makes an appreciated gift. The set is ideal 
for Bridge tables as there are four little 
ash trays, a cup for holding the cigarettes, 
an alcohol lamp lighter, and a tray to 
hold the complete set. Price complete 
$11.40 


The base of this lamp is 
an old-fashioned Pewter 
whale oil lamp, electri- 
cally equipped. It is a 
most attractive and 
practical gift—ideal 
for pleasing those people 
who appreciate unusu- 
ally fine things. Parch- 
ment shade is leather 
laced and with pen line 
decoration. 104%” high 
No. 36, price complete 
$15.00 


we will 
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WHICH IS OLD? | 
WHICH IS NEW? 

















EITHER chair happens to be old, 
but they represent the skill of five 
generations of chair making. Hand 
work throughout, finished to your 
order. $20.00 singly; $18.00 each, for 
six. Maple turnings, hickory spindles 
and back. Unfinished if desired. 


Virginia Craftsmen Inc. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 
COPIES TO ORDER 




















| Radiator 
| Enclosures 
| Write for Catalogs 9F 
We also make 
Lighting Fixtures, Fireplace 
Equipment, Lamps, etc. 
68 West 48 St. New York 








Christmas Gifts 


Hand-painted boxes from Kashmir 
Typical floral designs, red and green 
predominating. 3 x 3 inches or 44 
x 2 inches 75 cents. 

Unusual scarfs, hand blocked or tie 
dyed. Descriptions upon request. 


J. T. BRAUNECK 
46 West 58th St., New York City 











| JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
314 EAST 57TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 
NEW YORK 


cA Christmas Suggestion 


Colonial andirons in cast and hand forged 
| iron—pot hooks, cranes and other fire 
place accessories. 
Brochure of designs on request 
MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St., Kingston, New York 
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Shipshape and thrifty 








GOOD boiler, a good looking boiler, a coal-saving boiler is 
this Capitol. There is in it that harmony of appearance with 
purpose which well foretells its efficiency. Designed to provide 
thrifty warmth, it looks the part openly and honestly, exhibiting the 
pleasing economy of line which inheres in all ably designed things. 
The broad shoulders of fine-grained iron, the stout ribs of each 
section, the ample doors, and a generally satisfying air of com- 
petence, shine cleanly forth. 
Smoothly covered with painted canvas over an insulation of 
asbestos cement, Capitol square boilers offer appearance more 
than equal to others and give savings in cost not possible in orna- 


a heat-maker in looks 


and deed 






mented heat-makers. And insulated thus, the Capitol’s lusty fire 
thrives on amounts of coal that would starve many another boiler. 
For none surpasses the Capitol in sparing the coal pile. 

In addition, with every Capitol boiler is given a unique warrant 
of thrifty heating comfort and satisfaction, Capitol guaranteed 
heating. In writing* it assures you of needed reserve power for 
winter’s most rigorous days, because it definitely specifies the 
exact number of radiators that your Capitol boiler will heat. 

Any Capitol contractor will gladly give you the facts about an 
economical Capitol square boiler for your basement den. And on 
request, we will send our book, A Modern House Warming. 


UNITED STATES Radia TOR (ORPORA TION -DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


6 factories and 32 assembling plants serve the country. For 37 years, builders of dependable heating equipment. 





Capitol Boilers 


» ** GUARANTEED 
HEATING 


WITH 


Your contractor 
receives awritten 
guarantee on the 
heating capacity of 
every Capitol boiler. 
No other heating 
equipment assures 
you satisfaction so 
definitely. 


AND RADIATORS 
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THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 





Choose Any Color-- 


it can now be yours in a floor of enduring Maple 




















Side and end matched \ 
to perfection—Maple \ ’ 
makes a one-piece floor 

of lasting beauty. 





MFMA No. 101—Early American 


‘ xa 


MFMA No. 106 Royal Blue 











MFMA No. 105—Dove Gray 


MFMA No. 102--Spanish Brown 








APLE floors in color! Picture the charm 

and comfort they will lend to the rooms 
of your home. Today you can have them—at 
moderate cost. 


By a process recently discovered, Maple floor- 
ing—hitherto available only in its natural golden 
hue— is made to take a permanent, even stain of 
any tone you choose. 


From light, cool green to deep, mellow brown, 
from delicate sky blue to rich, rare ebony! 


And with this transparent staining, the delight- 
ful natural pattern of the wood becomes more 
visible—develops a richness never before seen 
in any floor. 


Thus Maple, long known to be the smoothest, 
most resilient and comfortable, most enduring of all 
fine flooring materials, now offers you a wealth of 
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MFMA No. 103—Autumn Brown 





& 


distinctive new opportunities for color harmony 
throughout your home. 


If you are planning to build or re-floor, choose 
Maple for the floors . . . enjoy this element of 
color and the homelike atmosphere which only 
a product of nature can bring. 


And know that, in selecting Maple, you are 
assured of flooring satisfaction that will last as 
long as the home itself. Write for the free illus- 
trated booklet, “The New Color Enchantment in 
Hard Maple Floors.” 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1765 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Guaranteed Flooring 








M E M A The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring 

signify that the flooring is standardized and guaran- 
teed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture, and 
adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve 
these remarkable woods. This trade mark is for your protection. Look 
for it on the flooring you use. 
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PRINT BARGAINS 


red Prints — Ships of Columbus, May- 
a oad — Hudson’s Half Moon — Old Iron- 
sides. (344 x 5). Set of six .50 
“a; French i8th C Keir Boudoir Prints 
by Fragonard, Boucher, etc. For framing 
(i2 x 17). (Usually $3.00 up)...... 00 
Old English Stz ane Coaches — colored. 
OTS) ) ee ee eee 
For framing (about 11x14) Each Print. $1. 75 
For framing (about 15x19) Each Print $3.50 
Colonial Prints — Pilgrims — Landing at 
Jamestown — Charter Oak — Qui ikers go- 
ing to Meeting — quaint views “Old New 
York” — 18 be cage 4 colored Colonial 
Prints (344 x 5). Set of s 
— Visher Map of Ne a England. Decora- 
ve — boats, dolphins, animals. Early 
Dutch- English settlements. (20 x 24). . $2.50 
Famous Visher map of North America (20 x 
24). — boats, cartouche, animals..... . 2.00 
Map of England (20 x 24). Decorative — car- 
touche, dolphins, boats.............. 2.00 
Blauw's Masterpiece—North and South Amer- 





ica with 19 mz Arata 1 prints. (20 x 20). . $3.00 
vars — Whole World — 2 hemispheres — 
iac — marginal prints. (20 x 24)... . $3.50 


Meheval Illuminated Manuscript and Song 

Sheets — Cathedrals, Castles. Set of 9. $2.00 
Special Offer — $6.00 selection, for $5.15. Add 
15c per order for postage, etc. C. O. D. accepted. 


Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth pg New York 




















Children’s Furniture 
Antiques—Reproductions 





CHILDHOOD (INC.) 
215 East 57th St. New York City 
Only One Store 
Formerly located at 108 East 57th St. 














NOVEL GIFTS TO MAKE 
(All Materials and Instructions) 
or Ready Made as Preferred 


Xmas Cards to Hand Color 








Illustrated Folder for a Stamp 


Studio of Decorative Crafts 
425 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















COLONIAL 
PATCHW JORK 
STOOL COVERS 
padded and quilted 
made of old-fashioned 
prints, calicoes, or ging 
hams — any color com 
bination — for kitchens, 
bathrooms, bedrooms, etc. 
$7.00 
Trade Discount 
BRIANNA SHOP 
37_N. Euclid Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK- 
SHOP, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, will 


supply any book in print at the regular 
retail price. 





























OR the thousands of children and the, | believe, tens 
of thousands of grown-ups who are very fond of 
Christopher Robin and his faithful friend and 
playmate, Winnie-the-Pooh, A. A. Milne has 
written a new book of verse. Now We Are Six 
is a priceless addition to that well-known 
couple, When We Were Very Young and 
Winnie-the-Poob. 

It is full of those lines that stick in your 
mind: — 





“I was n’t afraid,’ said Pooh, said he, 
“I’m never afraid with you.’ 
There is more about the Old Sailor, 
Who had so many things which he wanted to do 
That, whenever he thought it was time to begin, 
He could n’t because of the state he was in. 
Best of all, I like ‘ Busy’: 
‘Perhaps I am a Postman. No, | think | am a Tram. 
I’m feeling rather funny and | don’t know what | am.’ 


In perfect sympathy with the 
verses are Ernest H. Shepard’s 
illustrations. One feels that the 
book is a key that opens the 
door into the past and allows one 
to be six again. The price is 
$2.00, plus 10 cents for postage. 
— THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BooksHop, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





HE rug shown in Figure 14 is representative of a 
very fine collection of antique hooked rugs, which 




















TODHUNTER 


FIREPLACE 
EQUIPMENT 


e 


Andirons, Screens 
Firetools, Grates 
Fuel Holders 
Log Forks 
Fenders 
e 
Illustrated Booklet 


sent upon request 


119 East 57th Street 
ew York 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


‘The REED SHOP Ine. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
“Illustrations of Reed Furniture’’ sent for 25c 


‘ 
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MODERN DECORATIVE MAPS 
(post-paid) 


PARIS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
$2.10 


$1.60 
$1.60 


L . 
NEW YORK $1.60 CAPE COD $1.10 
WASHINGTON $2.10 CHILD'S MAP OF 
PHILADELPHIA $2. 4 THE ANCIEN 
BOSTON $2. WORL 


(practically Pi on in Ssize—27"' x 36") 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
BOOKSHOP 


27 West 8th Street, N. Y. C. 





and wy and clipped by real 

= mountain folks rounds,tan,cream 
MM taupe. Borders. black, blue,brown, light 
D> green bottle green violet,rose Send $32 (no 
stage) Advise colors and which pattern. 

\\ MounTAIN INDUSTRIES-TRYON.N.C. 











LAMPS and SHADES 


Book cloth shades to 
order,tinted any color 
to match your sample. 
Large or small 
pleates 
$1.00 an inch bottom 
DIAMETER 


MARY ALLEN 
1013 Madison Avenue 
Bet. 79th and 80th Sts. 
New York, N. Y. 



































The Yale Shield on a book means a book that, 
both in appearance and content, will be a credit to 
your library — 


Heirs of Old Venice 
By GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 


This volume consists of a series of sketches 





written at different times but so unified by a 
single pervading thought and sentiment as to 
constitute a vivid picture not only of old Ven- 
ice but of the city as it is known today. 


Large 8vo. With Heliotype Frontispiece. 
Handsomely bound in red paper covers 
with gold stamping. Price $4.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


CWIAIGWAIGWLRIGWILA 














Pewter 


A rare pewter tea set. The teapot is a repro- 
duction of one of the earliest examples of 
early American pewter. 6%4 inches high, $20. 
Sugar and creamer to match, $6 each. Tray, 
$12. Set of four pieces, $40. Add 5% for 
packing, etc. All sorts of charming pewter 
gifts from $1.00 up. Send for new catalog. 
THE OLD COLONY PEWTER MAKERS 
99H Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 























are being sold at a uniform price of $36.00 each. They 
vary in size from 2’ x 4’ to 3’ x 5’, and the patterns are 
floral and the traditional geometric. They have been 
put in perfect condition, have been dry-cleaned or 
scrubbed by hand ana sun dried, and are ready for a 
lifetime of service. Any of this collection will be sent out 
on approval, the customer paying the express charges, 
so that you can see the rug in its setting before making 
a final decision to purchase. — THE Hookep Ruc Suop, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 























FIG. 15 


HESE charming Christmas cards, drawn by Miss 

Dorothy P. Lathrop, the well-known illustrator of 
children’s books, are unique in their attractiveness. 
They are pen and ink drawings, reproduced in black 
and white. The size is 53”” by 33’. You will note the 
wide space at the bottom of the card for your personal 
engraving. The jollity and wistfulness of Miss Lath- 
rop’s work in her illustrations of Walter de la Mare’s 
Crossings and Three Mulla-mulgars is also shown in these 
cards (Figure 15). The price is 25 cents per card, 
postpaid, or $22.50 per hundred. — THE ATLANTIC 
MontHLty Book Suop, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


F you already are thinking about Christmas and those 
very difficult gifts for men, you surely will be inter- 
ested in this tobacco and pipe box shown in Figure 16. 
Any man would derive an infinite amount of pleasure 








REASONS | 
WHY! 


HEALTH 
ECONOMY 
CONVENIENCE 


y The Stephenson 
Garbage Receiver 
sets in the ground— 
covers level with the 
surface. Keeps gar- 
bage away from in- 
sects, vermin and 
prowlers. No bat- 
tered cans, no spilled 
contents with dis- 
agreeable odors to 
mar the attractive. 
ness of your home. 





The Stephenson Truck 
and Ash Barrel are 
two of the greatest 
household conveniences. 

he barrel is as damage- 
proof as can be made. 


rels up and down steps. 
Sold separately or to- 
gether. 
Send for complete catalog with full 
description and prices 


"se 
ES co 


The STEPHENSON MEG. CO. 
21 Farrar St. y Lynn, Mass. 























PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homesof 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
516 Paddock Bldg. 
B . Mass. 























BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 


American Craft Work Rare Imports 


MARJORIE B. SHATTUCK 
New Address—137 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 











For 32 years 
a_ hall-mark 
of good taste 
tin pictures 


PICTURES THAT GIVE 


Khe-CoplevPrints Kee | 


Fine Art Reproductions of Distinguished American Art 


for Gifts, your Home, and for Schools 


One can live | 
without art 


ALso Your 


POSSIBLE CHRISTMAS SOLUTIONS 


| For the list that aims to be different 


beauty and distinction to 
your walls. Wide range of 
subjects to cnoose from. 
Also Abbey's Holy Grail, 
gloriously depicting the 
Triumph of Right over Evil. 


Prices $2.00 to $100.00 
GeT COPLEY PRINTS 
direct from the makers. 


We Send On Approval 
with no obligation to you. 





The Bathers 





Send 25 Cents for Illustrated Catalogue 
Send Money Order or Stamps—NOT COIN 
It is a little Handbook of American Art 











“The Bathers’’, above, 
by W. M. Hunt, copyright by 


FAMILY PORTRAITS 
Restored and Reproduced 


from old daguerreotypes, 
faded, photographs, tin- 
types, snapshots, etc. 

They make unique 
keepsake gifts to 
your relatives. 
Valued originals should be 
copied if only to provide 
against fire, loss, damage, or 
fading. Originals restored. 


ALSO PORTRAITS 
PAINTED ON CANVAS 
from originals of all kinds. Fidelity of 
likeness and high artistic quality guar- 
anteed. Portrait Circular on Request 
Typical of hundreds of letters: — 
** Absolutely the finest copies I have ever seen.” 


CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. U, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 

















URNITURE creations 

that have all the charm 
of the very old in color, 
design and finish. Each 
piece is an exact repro- 
duction of a usable old 
type with careful atten- 
tion to the most minute 
detail. 





THESE AND OTHERS IN OUR BOOKLET 
OF BENCH-MADE FURNITURE SENT TO 
ANYONE ADDRESSING 


SOLITAIRE TABLE COMPANY 
Boston Post Road 
Old Saybrook ad Conn. 
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You know how kids are when they are playing 
—into icy puddles and out, coats unbuttoned, 
little bodies hot one minute and chilled the next. 

Remember these are sore throat days, and 
when youngsters come home get them into dry 
clothing and see that they gargle with Listerine, 
the safe antiseptic. 

So many times, this pleasant 
precaution will clear up sore 
throats and colds before they have a 
chance to become serious. 

Listerine immediately attacks the 


LIOE 


sore throat weather 


Play safe—do this and 
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this 


various forms of bacteria that lodge in nose 
and throat. It is important, however, that 
you use it early. Here’s a friendly bit of advice 
for the whole family during cold and change- 
able weather: Rinse the mouth morning and 
night with Listerine, and gargle at 

the same time. It is the simplest 
means you have at hand of pro- 
tecting yourself against infec- 
tions that may become serious. 
Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.,U. S. A. 


—the safe antiseptic 























































cA Reproduction 


An_ accurate reproduction of a Colonial 
antique made in solid Mahogany or Wal- 
nut, that cannot be distinguished from the 
original — and when the difference in price 
is considered, our reproductions represent 
an even greater value. 

This miniature dresser or vanity is highly 
suitable for use on top of chest of drawers, 
lowboy, or table. Size 24” wide, 8” deep, 
27” total height. Price each only $25.00. 
An excellent Christmas Gift. 


Write for new 1928 complete catalog 


The Treasure Chest 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 























DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful book 
of home plans ever published by any architect. Re- 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for $3. Many complete plans 
and specifications as low as $10. You cannot afford 
to build until you have seen this book, it may save 
you hundreds of dollars in extras. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





from the excellent workmanship of it, to say nothing of 
its useful features, which include storage space for half a 
pound of tobacco and a felt-padded tray for pipes. The 
box is made of kiln-dried birch finished with Duco, 
which will stand wa- 
ter and is not easily 
scratched, inChinese- 
red, light or dark 
green, light or dark 
blue, orange, maroon, 
or black, and in com- 
binations of these 
colors. Inside, the 
box is lined with 
copper and unfinished 
mahogany — and 
there is a moistener 
at oneend of thetray. 
The bottom is felt-  . So hate hk: , 
covered so that it FIG. 16 

cannot scratch your 

tables. Dimensions are 9” x 6” wide and 5” high, and 
the price is $16.50, sent express collect, with no charge 
for packing. —Woopsury SuHops, Woodbury, Connecticut. 





HE aversion to napkins that are not linen dies hard, 
but these dainty paper ones from Germany may 
well strike the final blow. We dislike things that shout 
economy, but these napkins (Figure 17) do not even 





FIG. 17 

















Colonial 
PIE CRUST 
TIP-TABLE 


Authentic and 
charming Re. 
Productions in 
rich mahogany 
28” diameter, 


$24 00 
Send for illustrated brochure of 
beautiful furnishings. 


Decorators Furnishers 





B E AM S 
19 East 48 St. New York 




















- BOSTON SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION and 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
31 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Interior Decoration for Home or 

Domestic Aschitecture Profession 
Resid nd € d Courses 
Eapectenced Paes wnt aoe Instruction 
Winter Session r Spring Session 
January 1 April 3 





SUMMER ATELIERS 
PLACE DE VOSGES, PARIS 

















PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE No. 25) 

$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra. 
Backplate 6" diameter 

Hand Wrought C acetal Italian and 

Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Wholesale. 

James R. Marsh, Designer and Maker 

New forge at Essex Fells, N. J. 

















This Early Colonial 
|| STUDENT LAMP— 


has all the charm as well as the utility 
oi the original from which it is faithfully 
reproduced. Will add to the attractiveness 
of your den or library. Available as follows: 


1} Polished Brass $35. .Pewter-Finish Tin $35. . 
Cop a $35. . Old cagen Finish Brass 
$37. .Verdi Copper $37.50..Tin Painted 
Sack: with Little Gold Stripes $37.50 


| Electrified $2.50 each extra 


. 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of check or money 
order if your dealer cannot supply. Or write for 
complete catalog of Sack Reproductions — 20c 
stamps. Free to the trade. 


I. SACK CABINET HDWE. CO. 
89 Charles Street, Boston 
New York Showroom, 625 Lexington Avenue 














=A Sack Reproduction 








Size 2 x 244” 








George Washington 





Silhouettes printed in black on cream back grounds. Frames 
No. 5464 made.of metal and finished in black with gilt lips. 
oval opening, 4 x 414” outside measure. Price 
$3.75 each, $7.50 for the pair. 


Send for silhouette circular ‘‘S"’ 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


MAIL ORDER DEPT., ARLINGTON, MASS. 
SALESROOM, 4 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 


Martha Washington 
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Upholstery that’s an Investment 
in Enduring Luxury 


| joined designed upholstered furniture, bought as a 
prized family possession, deserves a covering that 
will complement every graceful line and emphasize 
the richness of the wood = »~ a durable fabric that will 
age into mellow beauty. 

Such a fabric is Chase Vetmo = most regal of all 
mohair velvets ~ a favorite of Fashion, and of those 
discriminating purchasers whose preference for VELMO Is 
due to its marvelous “service record” almost as much as 
to its glorious soft colors and exquisite patterns. 


“The Home ~ Our Greatest Institution ~ Make It Attractive’ 


(fase 





Made by SANFORD MILLS «< Sanrorp, MAINE 
Selling Agents + L. C. Cuase & Co., Boston 
New York + Detroit - Chicago + San Francisco 

An interesting booklet,“Beauty tHat Enpures,” will be sent you on request 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS LABEL 





‘Decorators, upholsterers or furniture stores will, if you insist, 
obtain a variety of VELMo samples for your selection, while many 
makers of better furniture use VELMO on some of thetr finest pieces 
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PIERC 


Men and women who seek the full- 
est expression of motoring comfort 
and distinction naturally turn to 
Pierce-Arrow. Wherever it goes it 
reflects the character and social 
standing of its possessor. For 
twenty-six years Pierce-Arrow has 
been constantly perfected and 








—body by Pierce-Arrow 
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go 


simplified, with the sole purpose 
in mind of appealing to thinking 
people, who value its stirring per- 
formance and economy in cost and 
maintenance quite as much as they 
do its aristocratic exterior and in- 
terior beauty. THE PIERCE-ARROW 
MOTOR CAR CoMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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whisper it. For breakfast and for informal tea nothing 
could be more attractive. And think how easy! They 
come in delightful boxes of green, lined with orchid. The 
large ones in the middle are 143’ square, white with 
yellow sprigs, and cost $1.50 for fifty. The smaller ones 
are $1.25 for fifty, 9} square. The plaid ones on the 
right, which I am very keen about, come in blue, green, 
or lavender, while the cross-barred ones come in pink 
or lavender. — Amy DrevenstTeptT, 31 East soth Street, 
New York City. 


CHINTZ suitable for a boy’s room is such a hard 
thing to find that I am sure you will like to know 
about this one (Figure 18) which has the double advan- 
tage of being sporty and also fairly reasonable in price. 
The background is chiefly in rather bright green and 
golden-brown, with darker greens and browns in the 
trees. The horses are brown and white, while there are 








finished with antiqued print. 
complete in wrought iron 
stand in antique red, green 


or black. $10.00 
pitt petri, importer 


' 378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 


incorporated 











Early American Reproductions 
BUTTERFLY TABLE 
No. 200 


Top — 36” x 25”. 
Height — 25” 
Mahogany ° ++e+-$35.00 
Map! + e+ $38.00 






END TABLE No. 211 
Top — 18” x 13” 
Height — 24” 

Mahogany .....cesseeees $28.50 
Maple. cc cccccccccccces $31.00 

Full freight allowed 
Cc. R. HOOD STUDIO 
31 Newbury Bad. 








Boston 








EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Send for Descriptive, Free Price List of Distinctive 
Furniture, Rare Glass, China, Pewter, Currier 
Prints, etc., for Collectors and Home decoration. 
ATTRACTIVE WHOL ee E RA’ TES to Dealers 
buying in Quantity. SPECIAL Price List of over 
igcre oer eee bottles, $1 0. Invaluable to COL- 
eel WILLIS 272 Hillside Ave. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 
(18 minutes from Penn. Sta., New York) 


RICHLY DECORATIVE 
Old Chart Design 
in bronze relief. 
beveled wood 
panel, SIZE 13x 164" 
Sent Postpaid for’875 
THE HOMECRAFT 


STUDIOS, CHICAGO 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE 








THE CLOSET SHOP 
DISTINCTIDE AND USEFUL CLOSETS 
Mrs. George Herzog 
780 Madison Avenue New York City 
Telephone — Rhinelander 0565 
“The Original Closet Shop” 





College Women—Don’'t miss the lead- 
ing article in the November Atlantic 
Monthly — THE QUESTION OF THE 
WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 





touches of brilliant reds and blues in the huntsmen’s 
coats and the jockeys’ blouses. 
orange-brown and putty-colored background, with green 
blue, and gold predominating in the figures. 
inches wide, in glazed finish, it is $1.50 a yard, and in 
the unglazed is $1.25. — Srup1looF DEcoRATIVE CRAFTS, 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


It comes also in an 


Thirty-six 











FIG. 17 


M* JONGG has passed into the realms of ancient 
history, except for an occasional group of enthu- 
siasts who remain loyal, but everyone remembers what 
fun it was to handle the tiles. 
are amused by these tile cards (Figure 19). 


For this reason people 
Although 


obviously they cannot take the place of paper cards, yet 
there are many times when it is great fun to have them. 
For your friends who are taking a cruise this winter, 














Articles by 
Experts on 
FURNITURE 
GLASS | 
TEXTILES 
PEWTER 
FIREARMS 
PRINTS 
PAINTINGS 
POTTERY 
CHINA 
AND THE 
LIKE 


ANTIQUES 








ANTIQUES is a national publication 
with an international reputation for the 
scholarly authority of its editorial pages 
and for the honesty and reliability of its 
advertising pages. 


It is read with confidence each month 
by more than 11,000 American collectors, 
connoisseurs, and home furnishers. Its 
advertising pages are used each month 
with profit by more than 200 reliable 
dealers in antiques and the fine arts.. 


Send $1.00 for special 3 months trial. 


50 Cents a Copy $4.00 THE YEAR 











| ANTIQUES 


Essex Building 


Boston 


‘A Monthly 


Magazine 
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A Truly Personal 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for your friend 





SOLITAIRE TABLE 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office. Patents Pending) 
In rich Duco colors with decorative 
stripe and initials in gold. 
For descriptive leaflet address 
SOLITAIRE TABLE CO. 
Boston Post Road Old Saybrook, Conn. 











Oui-oi- re nt 


Beauliful ==4 inexpensive- 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Hand wrovghi oi Tin, 
Brass, Copper,+ Pewier 


Peacock Chippendale 


DISTINCTIVE SCONCES 


HESE sconces are faithful handmade 
reproductions of exceptionally fine 
original antiques. They preserve all of the 
distinctive beauty and charm of the origi- 
nals and add greatly to the tasteful atmos- 
phere of any home. Prices +“ illustre ated: — 
Tin Copper Pewter 
Peacock = 50 & 00 $13.00 
Inde a nce a 5.00 20. 00 35.00 
Chippenda! 5.4 50 10.00 
These oe ma mae ‘other detigtutty ‘individual re 
pr. sductions fully illustrated in complete catalog 
sent on ea 
OES TRNAS. ARTS —_ 
120 Mt. hl... St 


Independence 
Hall 


ston, Mass. 








Old-time Baskets 
made by old-time 







Village 
Industries, 
Peace Dale, 

i 
Other sizes 


available 
$2.25 $1.25-$3.50 





13x7x7-$2.50 


8” diameter 














HIGH POST MAPLE BED WITH TESTER 
Nicely turned posts and beautiful mellow maple 
color. Special offering at $125.00. Also a charming 
old Schoolmistress desk of pine, suitable for guest 
room or nursery. A great find at $45.00. 

CURIOSITY SHOP 
Jackson Heights Long Island, N.Y. 























The Perfect Weathervane 
(Patent applied for) 

Built to endure for 
years. All parts ex- 
cepting ball bear- 
ings and rod are of 
aluminum (won't 
rust). They are 
light, sensitive and 
mechanically _per- 

Furnished 
base, screws, 
S compass 
points. All parts 
adjustable. Fin- 
ished dull black. 
Other unusual and 
pleasing designs of 
enerous_ sizes at 36” Long. $15.00 
10 to $40 each. F. O. B. Norristown 


UNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 
This and — 


Cat and Bird 


charming unique 


10 inches high, 

to attach to wood, brick, etc. 
{ $3. = eel 
ae 50 per 


Pdstpaid 
Cc vopyrighted 


No. 113 


of 


No. 108, Scotch Terrier No. 112, Social Cat 
8 inches high 10 inches high 
Send for circular of other designs also other 
attractive articles and testimonials of pleased 
customers. 
HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO. 
(The House of Quality) 
100 Franklin Ave., Norristown, Pa. 

















HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes every- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 


$5.25 West of the Mississippi. 


DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. HBN 28 Tudor Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





Postage prepaid 








Mammoth Paper Shell Pecans 
Allow us to prepay to your friend an 
attractive burlap bag of mammoth 
Paper Shell Pecans with your good 
wisises. Five pounds $4.50 — Ten 
pounds $8.50. Liv ingston Snow Com- 
pany, Quitman, Georgia. 

















PRR oe 


» WEATHER- 
Hae oe VANES 

¥ Individual designs a 
specialty. Catalogue on 
7 request. 
bg : NATURE STUDIO 


243 West Biddle Street 
Baltimore. Marvian 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A — Professional Training Course. 
Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 


Own House. 
Enroliment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
. O. Box 343 Boston, Back Bay, Mass. 
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nothing could make a nicer gift; for a game on deck is 
hopeless with the tricks sliding around under the life- 
boats or shooting down the ventilators. Of course they 
are good for an outdoor game anywhere, and there 


are many who enjoy playin 
though they are slower. 


g with tiles indoors, even 


A complete deck of cards, with 





FIG. 
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joker, dealer indicator, and extra tile, comes neatly 
boxed, with four folding racks and two score cards, for 
$6.50, postage 30 cents extra. — ELIZABETH A. Pusey, 


INc., 


20 East 57th Street, New York City. 
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ARROTS seem to be enjoying a vogue these days 
and | have seen none more aptly used than on this 


Italian pottery sherbert dish 


The dishes are plain pottery, 


and turquoise-green, with a 


and coffee cup (Figure 20). 
in blue, yellow, lavender, 
beautiful glaze, to which 
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FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South, 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 

“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13!% x 19 inches, 
27 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 

“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, [| 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: Exterior Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 





Views, 


Send check or call and 
see the books 








TRUSCON 


Water cannot harm stucco, concrete 
or masonry surfaces if they are protected 
by Truscon StoneTex. It makes your 
walls crackproof, stainproof and weath- 
erproof and gives them a_ beautiful 
stonelike finish. Easily applied by brush 
or spray. Give your home this perma- 
nent protection. 


Write for color chart 
and full information 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bldg. 


Detroit, Mich. 





HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 








Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 
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For Xmas 








Natural Prepared 
HOLLY WREATHS 


Everlasting 


12 inches diameter, each $78 
14 inches diameter, each 1.00 
24 inches diameter, each 2.00 
30 inches diameter, each 3.50 


Artificial _ Flowers, Plants, 
Wreaths, ing Baskets of 
description illustrated 


Trees, 
every 
in colors in our 


Xmas Catalogue No. 16 mailed Free 


FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. 
61 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 




















Quality 
Stationery 


| All 
200 Sheets pokes 
100 Envelopes |- 


Your name and address printed 
in dark blue ink, on white bond 
Paper, size 6 x 7 inches, envelopes 
to match. Type is Plate Gothic. 
Shipped postpaid within a week. 

Be sure to remit with order. 
West of Mississippi, south of South 
Carolina,Canada or ForeignCoun- 
tries, add 15 per cent. 

Frank H Reagle, Inc. 


Successors to Bond Press 
78 Duane St. Dept.B-11 Tlew York 





























Have you dreamed of a home ideally situated, 20 


min. from a golf course, small game, turkey and 
deer hunting, or trout fishing, hrs. from Pitts- 
burgh. A house built in pure colonial style and kept 
in perfect condition for 100 yrs., with the additions 
of a fine water system, steam heat, bath, laundry, 
electric lights, telephone, and mail. Ten sunny 
delightful rooms, five firepl: aces to add cheer on 
rainy days; a 40-ft. shady porch for hot lazy 
afternoons. With all this you may buy 1 acre or 380 
Inquire of JOHN E. SHELLENBERGER 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 








Un-painted Furnittre 


Already rubbed down and sandpa- 
pered ready for painting, con en 
or varnishing. Attractive Decalcoma 





nia transfers in latest designs. Saves 
one-half cost. Write for cat alog show- 
ing new, odd pieces and decorative 
designs. 

The Home Beautifier Bureau 


pt. H . 
5511 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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T TIMES there are thoughts 

that belong to you alone. How 

curiously they come—suddenly 
—at the theatre—ata dinner. Thoughts 
that come with the glimpse of some per- 
fection, some loveliness. Other people 
call them day dreams. You call them 
simply dreams. How you treasure them! 
You put them away in the golden box 
of your memory...Often a dinner will 
remain in your memory that way. A 
lull in the conversation leaves you free 
—deliciously free to roam in fancy. 
Your sense of well-being and ease is 
suddenly stimulated by the elegance 
of a piece of china, the candlelight 
striking lambent fire into crystal. In 
the pearl-like shadows that glow on 


Ne 


the soft smooth whiteness of the linen 
damask, there seems to linger the mys- 
tery of utter loveliness. 

The moment passes— conversation 
resumes. But later, riding homeward, 
you remember. Even though you can- 
not find the answer to your dream— 
who can pierce the mystery of love- 
liness?—you fall to wondering... What 





tc" NAPKINS 


art of your hostess gave you the sense 
of elegance and perfection? You find 
part of your answer in so simplea thing 
as the table covering —the linen dam- 
ask —the unerring choice not only of 
your hostess, but of generations of 
distinguished hostesses. But the rest 
—the spell of beauty that lies in linen 
damask as in a pearl—that will re- 
main a mystery, the mystery of the 
firsts Celt and Scot linen damask 
weavers, centuries ago. 
Interesting Book —25¢ 


“We dine on Linen Damask” with its charming 
foreword on table coverings by Emily Post,author 
of “Etiquette”, its many illustrations and descrip- 
tions, will fascinate you and provide new ideas 
for the decoration of your table. Send 25c to 
The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., 
Dept.10-B, 260 West Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


N DAMASK 
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25c Bock on S 
FLOORS 


It tells all about the new, easy, electric way to 
have beautiful waxed floors — without stooping, 
kneeling or even soiling your hands. 

It tells how to give your home greater charm and 
distinction by increasing the decorative value of 
your rugs and furnishings. 

All this is easy if you use Johnson's Liquid Wax 
and Electric Floor Polisher. 


Rent It by the Day or Half-Day 


Do you know that you can rent a Johnson's 
Electric Floor Polisher by the day or half-day at 
your neighborhood store? This wonderful machine 
runs itself — you don't push it or bear down on it. 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it 
formerly took to do a single room by hand methods. 

Send us the name and address of the best interior 
painter in your loca ality and this 25c Book will be 
mailed you — FREE and postpaid. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. HB-11, Racine, Wis. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
“* Eating for Health and Efficiency” has 
been published for free distribution * the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE F-278 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


















A book of California’s newest homes 





21st Edition Bungalowcraft — English type 
bungalows with shingle roofs, 4 to 9 ——- 
2nd Edition New Spanish Bungalow: 
ist Edition Two Story Homes De L r= Suantel 
and E nglish Homes in colors and half-tones. 
*rice $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Plans and specifications furnished 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO 
27 1.W. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Calif. 





TUDY LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Success and substantial earnings for you in this un- 


accredited land- 


thoroughly. F I supervision 

of Americe 3 's foremost “authorities. 

ant, spare time course. Senna income 
onsite. Write for details 

National School of Landscape Design 
501 Equitable Bidg. 


Des Moines, Ia. = S 

























the parrots with their tropical colors add an exotic 
touch. The shapes are very lovely. The sherbert dish, 
which may be used for all sorts of desserts, or, without 
the saucer, for candies, stands 23” high. The after- 
dinner coffee cup has a pleasing little barrel-like curve. 
Some hostesses buy assorted colors which make a lunch- 
eon table quite lovely — and the four colors are just 
right for a single table of bridge. The sherbert dishes 
with saucers are $3.00 each; the cup and saucer are 
$1.50. Packing is included, but shipment is made by 
express collect. — ALiceE Foote MacpouGaLt, 6 West 
46th Street, New York City. 





FIG. 21 


H1ISis known as the Thorhall tapestry (Figure 21) and 

is made in Carlisle, England, from an old Scandinavi- 
an design. It is woven intoachenille-like fabric and the dyes 
used in the design are absolutely fast color. The back- 
ground is tan, with figures in blues, greens, and lighter 
and darker browns. For Italian, Spanish, or Colonial 
houses it makes particularly good wall hangings. The 
material is $18.00 a yard, and comes 50” wide, so that, 
while it is rather expensive, you may purchase only so 
much as you need. | saw it hung behind a table in a hall, 
where it furnished a subtle color note. Please add 25 
cents a yard for postage and insurance. — JANE WHITE 
LONSDALE, 314 East 57th Street, New York City. 














“POSSUM CREEK” CHAIRS | 
IDEAL UNIOUF CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
sais besten 


the Te nnessee 
mountains. 


















For 
Tiny Tots 
Seats 9” from 
floor. Straight or 
rocker 
$2.50 each 


Half-way 
Chairs 
Seat 12%” from 
floor. Straight or 

rocker. 
$4.00 each 


By express pre- 
paid east of Mis- 
sissippi. 
Order now tc prevent disappointment at Christmas 
Fragrant balsam ba pare muslin, 10” x 10”. .50¢ 
Netted fringe and tufted spreads. See Dec, 
House Beautiful for Christmas Greens. 
MARY A. SWEENEY 216 E. Market Street 
City, T: 














Jewel Electric 


Fountain 


ATALOG of new and 

beautiful styles of 
Jewel Electric Foun- 
tains & Electric Spe- 
cialties for the Home 
now ready. We make 
many styles of portable 
illuminated Electric Fountains 
— for homes, offices and stores. 
Are portable and can be 
moved to any room. Do not 
require any water connection. 
Top container removable, so 
fountain can be used on table. 
An excellent humidifier. Larg- 
est manufacturers of Electric 
Fountains in the world. Send 
10 cents for illustrated catalog 
today. Reliable dealers wanted. 
New York Show Room 2 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Jewel Electric & Mfg. a 

4505 Ravenswood A 
Dept. D. Chicago.” Tit. 






























GOLD FI SH Imported Japanese and Amer- 
ican specimens. Aquarium 
plants, castles, shells and supplies. We make ar- | 
tistic aquariums suitable for beautiful homes, | 
conservatories, the lawn, etc. | 
Illustrated circular free. | 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS, Racine, Wis. | 









Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 
just how to make her‘ APPROVED” Home- 

lade Candies. Money back guaranteed. 
Work sheet formulas, yn eeu boxes, 


thi 
provided. Make money after Ist Lesson! 
Write today for free“ work sheet”on FUDGE, 


American School of Home Economics, 834E. 58th St.,Chicage 


The Gift She'll be Thrilled Over! © {77 


CNhiladys Chew-- 
CINDERELLA MIRROR 


Lets you see yourself as others seeyou” 


—Stands on the floor; shows 
the full figure or a close-up 
of shoes, hose and skirt. 


It’s a beauty, and what a wonderful $ 
Xmas gift. Made of solid walnut 
or mahogany (specify which you pre- 
fer) with a pivoted mirror that tilts 


to any angle. It’s an accessory that Delivered 


every woman wants. Order today to 
assure prompt delivery. by Express 


W. B. Bates Turning Co. oo ose 6055 


of MANISTEE, MICHIGAN Mirror 12 x 24 
Solid Walnut or Mahogany 





Hand-Quilted 
Robes 


Crib Covers 
Pillows 
Comforts 
Old-Fashioned 
Patchwork 


Robes - + $30.00 up 

Comforts - $28.00 up 

Pillows - - $ 5.00 up 
Bassinet and Crib Covers - $9.00 up 


For price lists and further information address 
“Withers”, Kirk, Kentucky 




















-LUXURY of Cistern Water 


at turn of a Faucet 


Soft rainwater for bathing, 
shampooing, shaving, di 
washing and home laun: ry 
use—at the turn of @ 
faucet! 

KEWANEE ‘‘Bungalow 
Model”? Water Supply Sys 
tem does this for about 2 
onte a day. KEWANEE 

s0 gives you fresh water 
nee “city water.’ 

Write for the facts of 
what this new KEWANEE 
can do. 


NEE PRIVATE 
KEWANEE ME TTILITIES co. 
“Bungalow Model” 4395S. Franklin St., Kewanee, i. 


Now $125 KEWANEE 
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IN THE OPEN, 


CRANE BEAUTY 


CRANE: QUALITY 








IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 





THE ENCHANTMENT 


A tiny bathroom, or one as big as a 
double bedroom; both are given beauty 
by the wizardry of color. Color that 
makes the room bright in the morn- 
ing, color that keeps it cheerful all day, 
color that soothes like a long remem- 
bered melody. 

The crisp whiteness of the fixtures is 
like china, and as easy to clean. 
The lines are those of easy, flow- 
ing grace with a utility in every 
inch unknown in old designs. 
And every valve and fitting, im- 


? 


maw r0n85 
FOR BATHROOMS 


t 


OF COLOR 


proved by modern engineering, serves 
more dependably. 

Are you building a new bathroom, or 
doing over an old one? Then you ought 
to have New Ideas for Bathrooms and 
Homes of Comfort. Two new Crane 
books, not booklets, that tell every- 
thing you would like to know about 
planning and decorating. . . . 
Any responsible plumbing con- 
tractor will assure you that a 
Crane. installation of fixtures, 
valves, and fittings, costsno more. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-two Cities 


National Exhibit 
Works: Chicago, Bri 
ORT CORPORATION: 


CRANE-BE 


oms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Fi 
eport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; 
NEW YORK, SAN FR: ANCISCO, ME 


CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, 
NETT, Lrv., LONDON 


, and Montreal 

Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
ICO CITY, HAVANA 
MONTREAL 


Cl£ CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
























THE HOUSE 
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STUNG by her bantering laughter 
at his poor hunting lodge, the 
young king swore lo replace it 
with the most beautiful palace 
the world had ever seen. 


from far and near the world’s 
greatest painters, architects and 
sculplors were summoned—men 


Di Apswer lo Hine, dela Ville. *8 at 





BEAUTIFUL 





as 


om ate 


like-Mansart and £¢ Brun. All , 
France was organized to the task. 
fabulous sums were poured in, 


And the result? Versailles—the 
most magnificent palace of all 
limes, that remains even to this 


day the inspiration of the mas- 
lers of the fine arts the world over! 


Beautiful beyond compare, of finish and design 
to match your most costly furniture, SEYKER 


RADIATOR FURNITURE 


ers of America’s finest homes and offices. 


x too, is a lifetime source of pride to the own- 
Full details about their many exclusive 


models, and suggestions from our Interior 
Decorating Department may be had by 
writing for Booklet “U” telling how to 


features, cane and rod grilles or open type avoid redecorating. No obligation. 


SCHLEICHER, Inc., GARY, INDIANA 


— 





Che famous stairway 


2 Oo _ - of the‘PetiteGrianon, 
meen 3 Versailles 





St. Louts, Mo. 
Sr. Paut, MINN. 


BosTON. Mass. 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 


Slyker Show Rooms 


in the following cities: ENC, 





NewYork, N. Y. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Omana, NEB. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. KANSAS crry, Mo. 
RockrorD, ILL. 


HARTFORD, CONN. MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Detroit, MIicH. YounGstTown, O. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Jills the Home with 
Warmth, Health, Beauty 


Morning shivers, 
evening chill 
vanish before 


The 
GLOHOT 
The Electric 


Fireplace Grate 
That Really Heats 


Sets anywhere. Fits in any fireplace 
or we supply with mantel complete to 
set against any wall. Installed in a 
few minutes. Heats without fumes, smoke, 
odor or ashes. Saves coal and labor. Gives life- 
like flicker as of glowing coals. Economical in 
operation and healthful because it circulates 
warm air to every corner of the room. Approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


At your dealer or write for FREE descriptive circular 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the famous Colonial Damper 
and Everything for the Fireplace 


4005 West Roosevelt Road Chicago, Itlinois 





OWN A BAROMETER— 


and Foretell the Weather 


This reliable Barometer | 
enables you to predict 
accurately any change 
in weather 8 to 24 hours 
in advance. Scientifical- 
ly constructed, attrac- 
tive in appearance. 
Highly polished mahog- 
any case, silvered metal 
dial, heavy bevel glass 
front. Size 54% inches. 
An Ideal Gift 
Makes a highly prized and lasting gift. Educa- 
tional, useful and interesting. Indispensable to 
=, Should rg in ee Fully 
guaranteed; postpaid to any ad- 
P dress on receipt Of .......cecsevee $5.00 
“We repair all makes of barometers" 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 86 


419E. Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 























SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORN 










A 48-page booklet of photographs and _ floor 
pens of homes of Spanish influence designed 
¥ leading architects of Southern California. 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order of $1.00 to 

THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 

405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 









Navajo Indian Rugs 


pan A America’s fast disappearing realities and 
Ta tions, Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
alif rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
aliletime, no two alike, reversible, all wool through- 
out. A few prices and sizes. Postage prepaid. 
27” x 45’, $11.50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60", 22.50 60” x 96”, 65.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader | 
Established 1903. Dept. 1-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 
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What is the real meaning of our 
worship of The Unknown Soldier? | BS 
James Truslow Adams answers in |= 
the November Atlantic Monthly. | 
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OU may be especially interested in this lily-pad, 

hand-wrought iron candlestick because it was made 
in the workshop of the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania (Figure 22). A man of means, who had to serve 
a sentence, noticed the time wasted by the prisoners and 
felt it should be put to some use. So he has devoted his 
influence and energy during his stay, and since, to de- 





FIG. 22 


veloping handicraft among the prisoners. They now do 
all kinds of interesting and artistic work and their out- 
put is sold in two shops in Philadelphia supplied en- 
tirely by them. This candlestick sells for the very 
moderate price of $4.00 — $8.00 for a pair. The spread 
measures 12” and the height from the base to the top 
of the middle holder is 8’. The base is 6” in diameter. 
A packing charge of 25 cents must be added to the price 
of each candlestick and the package will be sent by ex- 
press collect. — Prison HANDICRAFT SHOP, 1825 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 







































From Your Own Pictures 


Rich reproductions made from 
photographs or negatives of your 
home, fireside, family group, etc. 


If you could secure a card with a picture 
and text thereon of your own choosing, and 
you could have the text and your signature 
appear in a facsimile of your dear familiar 
scrawl; or, if your fancy so runs, in hand 
illuminated text; and if you could have 
folder or card style and the whole ensemble 
H s of card and envelope bore the unmistakable 
| = character of the finest of hand work through- 
out at a price no higher than you usually 
pay, wouldn’t you be moved to act? 

The reproduction is not pasted on, 
but becomes a part of the card. 

“There is a personal touch about the 
Artcraft Card which endears it to the 
receiver far more than any other form of 
greeting.” 

Write today for samples, 
book of verses and simple 
instructions for ordering 


THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY 
Room 203, 228 W. Fifth Street 
ST. PAUL ‘ MINNESOTA 
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GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


. - only 10° 
| "Things 
You Ought 


to Know 
About Casement Windows”’ 


| It tells you how to have the greatest 

convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hav- 
ing that is merely a matter of know- 
ing in advance the best methods of 
construction and operation. 
Profusely illustrated. Also gives a 
| complete description of Win-Dor 
Casement Operators, which enable 
you to swing your casements without 
opening ‘your screens—the most im- 
portant feature for your casements 
to possess. Write for the book to- 
day, enclosing 10c in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


. 402 D North Wood Street SS CHICAGO 














Clothes Hooks 
Double Closet 
. 

— Capacity 
Keep clothes neat and ready for next wearing 
Each Dacor Hook holds six garment hangers: 
the set of three fully equips the average closet. 
$1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen—at your dealer or 

direct trom tactory 


DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING CO. 
6481 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit 
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GELECT your plans from our books of artistic 
~ homes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1.00 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.00 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3 to5 rooms. $1.00 

*repaid anywhere. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 

1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 


















Sers °WANTED fn Cie ioe 


There’s Big Profit in making party 
sandwiches, French pastries, decorated cakes 
and other Blue Lace Prize) foods. a 7 
zY famous teacher, shows you just howto a 
A LT toode int i demand. No cepital needed, 2] 
pens 





BR. 
make and sell foods in bi 
Send for free booklet and quaranteed-profit plan 





American School of Home Eoonomics 
636 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Ill. 












Clear. 
Table! 





Speeds and Lightens Housework! New! 
Helps at Entertaining! Has 100 Servi . 
Uses! Free . oeeewe 

Wagon 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
Chicago, Book Department F-1101 Cunard Bldg. Illinois 








THE 





Coffee Tables 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














ys rooms seem so pleasant and inviting. 
What is the secret of their charm? 

Tables often have much to do with the | 
cordial feeling of a room. Place here and | 
there graceful little tables of beautiful woods 
and see how much you gain in convenience 
and enjoyment. | 

In the stores this fall you will find lovely 
tables for every occasion and every taste. 
Smart coffee and tea tables—pleasant book 
tables—dainty consoles and tall mirrors to 
grace walls — quaint tables resembling 
antiques. 

The new tables by 
Imperial designers and 
craftsmen are now await- 
ing you. Be sure to see 
them. They will suggest 
many ways to make your 
home friendly. Each 
table is identified by the Imperial crown and 
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“Inside the Door’’ is devoted < 

to suggestions for furnishing — Fr 

and arranging the home. KEG ‘ 

Write Dept. R for it. nil i/ 











IMPERIAL FuRNITURE iti 
Company . 
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How to Distinguish Prints, writ- 
ten and illustrated by mem- 
bers of the Print Society, and 
edited by Hesketh Hubbard. 
The Print Society. Woodgreen 
Common, Salisbury, England. 
1926. 127 pages. 9 X 114 inches. 
Illustrated. Price $8.40. 

HE Print Society has again 
furnished an invaluable tool 

to the widening group of print 
lovers in England and America. 
In fulfillment of the promise of its 
businesslike title, the apparatus 
most needed by the novice collec- 
tor is offered in a lucid and com- 
pact form, unhampered by digres- 
sions or less significant, if alluring, 
details, and so tersely competent 
even in its phrasing as to give the 
book a unity of style rare in 
collaborations. 

The introduction, contributed 
by the editor, distinguishes the 
three main graphic processes: re- 
lief, including wood and linoleum 
cuts and wood engraving, intaglio, 
(etching and engraving and their 
subdivisions), and planographic 
(lithography), and gives a brief 
résumé of their development, with 
the names and dates of those who 
furthered it. From the same hand, 
again, comes the generous ‘glos- 
sarial index’ which includes not 
only the technical terms used in 
the body of the book, but others 
needed by the beginner and neg- 
lected or imperfectly defined in 
general dictionaries. The helpful- 
ness of this section is increased by 
the list of parallel terms in French 
and English. Unfortunately the 
similar list for German terms must 
be used with caution — for ex- 
ample, ‘underlayed’ certainly does 
not mean 7u wenig gewaschen. 

The main portion of the book 
consists of sixteen brief expositions 
of the various species into which 
the three main families of graphic 
arts fall. Though each is written 
by an actual practitioner of the 


craft in question, they are built on 
a uniform plan. In every instance 
a typical example by the writer is 
reproduced with scrupulous care 
(though one questions whether 
the choice of photogravure, with 
its plate mark, for reproducing 
lithograph may not lead the nov- 
ice astray) and is accompanied 
by a discussion under three head- 
ings: Characteristics, How Made, 
Notes on Printing; and further, 
by what is perhaps the most 
valuable new contribution of the 
book: duly annotated  micro- 
photographs. These are photo- 
graphs on a larger scale of a 
chosen section of both plate (or 
block) and proof, revealing, witha 
completeness not hitherto 
achieved, the distinctive traits 
of line and tone in the proof, and 
their relation to the distinctive 
process used in preparing block or 
plate. In the three cases where 
color processes are discussed, in- 
stead of the microphotographs are 
given a series of miniature proofs 
in color from the several blocks 
required for printing. 

The needs of those who require 
a single moderate-priced work of 
reference on the subject could 
hardly be more completely and 
compactly met. 

— ELIZABETH WHITMORE 


Veneers and Plywood, by E. 
Vernon Knight and Meinrad 
Wulpi. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 1927. 368 
pages. 6} x 8} inches. 128 
illustrations. Price $6.00. 


XCEPT for occasional gov- 

ernment bulletins, or bulle- 
tins published by manufacturers 
of furniture, little has hitherto 
been done to present in complete 
form all the available facts about 
veneers and plywood. This lack 
the editors of the present volume 
have tried to supply. The book 
deals with the whole interesting 
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* ... patterns to harmonize with every style of decoration” 
(This is the old English or Grape pattern) 


NTERNATIONAL S/feerplate—worthy the 
place of honor tn your modern dintng-room 








“ |... it is actually an economy” 


SincE medieval days, our ancestors 
have rightly set much store by the 
family plate. As social life has pro- 
gressed, table-setting has developed 
into one of the domestic arts. Silver- 
plate has become increasingly im- 
portant in the scheme of good living 
—and more and more available. 
International Silverplate is in every 











“makes a well-cooked meal 
seem more attractive” 


period of years, it is actually an 
economy! It cannot break or chip, 
in spite of accidents. Constant use 
and frequent washing keep it in 
prime condition. Furthermore, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing it 
will never go out of fashion. Such 
silverplate is, in reality, an invest- 
ment for your children as well as for 
your own home. Yet the initial cost 








way worthy the honorable tradition. 

A service of International Silver- 
plate adds much to the appearance 
of adining-room. It always makes 
a well-cooked meal seem infinitely more 
attractive, whenit reaches the table. 
... The roast comes in on a handsome 
silver platter. The vegetables are passed 
in silver dishes. Water is poured from a 
graceful silver pitcher. Richness in the 
table-setting may be intensified by the 
use of silver goblets or butter plates. With 
the dignity of candles glowing softly in 
their silver sticks—and with flowers deco- 
tatively arranged in a silver centerpiece, a 
dining-table is a truly charming and mem- 
orable picture... . And how pleasant, 
after dinner, to establish the friendly 
custom of coffee in the living-room! 

International Silverplate actually sim- 
plifies entertaining, gives a hostess confi- 
dence in the success of her dinner party. 
As well as being a delight to the eye, it is 
both practical and permanent. Over a 





Centerpiece and candlesticks in Maryland design 


of this fine ware is not too great for 
even young people of the most mod- 
erate means to afford. There are 
patterns of International Silverplate to har- 
monize with every style of decoration pre- 
vailing in American homes today. A variety 
of pieces, too—pieces unthought of by early 
artists of the silver craft, but which modern 
living demands. Every piece is guaranteed 
to be highest quality and to give lasting 
satisfaction. 
Ask for International Silverplate by name 
at the better stores. 


» » » 


Send for the free booklet, “The Redis- 

covery of Silverplate.” Illustrations and text 

suggest many interesting ideas for arranging 

silverplate to its best advantage and for mak- 

ing it serve you beautifully. Write for booklet 

HW -89, Dept. E, International Silver Com- 
pany, Meriden, Connecticut. 


INTERNATIONAEXSILVERPLATE 


NTERNATIONAL S.CO. MARK 
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VIVENNE SEGAL 
Star of 
**The Desert Song” 








DOROTHY 
KNAPP 
proclaimed the 
world’s most 


beautiful girl. 


IETING or backbreaking ex- 
ercises no longer necessary! 
For an ingenious new device, the 
Battle Creek Health Builder enables 
you to keep gloriously healthy— 
pleasingly slender—without any 
effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined massage 
—vibratory treatment, better than 
a skilled masseur. It vigorously mas- 
sages the heaviest muscles, peps up 
sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
and reduces superfluous weight. 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 


Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl 
Carroll’s “Vanities,” and pro- 
claimed the “most beautiful girl in 
the world,” uses the Health Builder 
daily. She says, “I unhesitatingly 
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Slender exdiantly: 


THIS ENJOYABLE i WAY 





recommend the Health Builder to 
everyone that is interested in 
keeping radiantly healthy and in 
retaining a beautiful figure.” 
Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institutions 
and by numerous physicians in 
their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific method 
of reducing weight and keeping 
vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day”—a value- 
able Free Book showing the 
Battle Creek Health Builder in 
operation — with complete series 
of home exercises. Sanitarium 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek SunArc Bath 
and “Mechanical Health Horse” 
are also made by the manufacturers 


of the famous “Health Builder.” 

















Name 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT Co. 
Room R-2434, Battle Creek, Mich, 


Please send me FREE Book 
“*Health & Beauty’’— Today. 








Address 








City 


State 
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subject of veneers and plywood, 
their history, use, and manufac- 
ture, under the following main 
subdivisions: I. History of Ve- 
neers and of Plywood; II. Veneer 
and Plywood Defined; III. The 
Manufacture of Veneers and Ply- 
wood. It is amply illustrated by 
working drawings and_photo- 
graphs of interior woodwork, 
typical veneers, and_ beautiful 
pieces of furniture and marquetry, 
as well as by photographs which 
show the process of manufacture, 
step by step, from the floating 
logs to the manufacturer’s show- 
room. Such a book is undoubtedly 
a valuable contribution to the 
history of woodwork and will be 
welcomed by the home builder 
and lay purchaser of furniture, as 
well as by the student or teacher 
of industrial arts. 


The Book of Bulbs, by F. F. 
Rockwell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1927. 
264 pages. 53 x 7? inches. II- 
lustrated. Price $3.00. 

7" the lover of bulbs (and what 

gardener is not one?) a book 
on bulb growing in America, 
written by an American, is indeed 

a boon. We have looked to 

Europe for so long, not only for 

our bulbs, but for our literature 

about them, that Mr. Rockwell is 
able to record the astonishing 
fact that no American book on 
bulbs has been written for a gener- 
ation. Those of us who have 
pondered and experimented with 
the differences between our own 
growingconditions and those over- 
seas will be grateful to him for 
this book written to meet the 
needs of the present-day amateur 
bulb gardener, and classified from 
the amateur’s point of view. The 
book purposes, first, to show by 
means of both pictures and text 
what delightful effects can be ob- 
tained by the use of bulbs in the 
garden; second, to introduce new 
and satisfactory varieties to the 
beginner; third, to give definite 
suggestions and information about 
their propagation and cultural re- 
quirements. Two chapters deal 
entirely with the advantages of 
bulbs as an integral part of any 
garden scheme, whether large or 
small. Having thus established 
his case, the author proceeds to 
describe carefully and accurately 
the nature of bulbs, their planting, 
culture, and ‘harvesting.’ A chap- 
ter is devoted to tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, and lilies, respectively, 
and there is a group of chapters 
on the use of bulbs for winter 
bloom, their propagation, insects 
and diseases to which they are 


subject — all of which are most 
helpful and enlightening. The 
book is comprehensive and easy 
to read, well classified and illus- 
trated. It fills, as | have said, a 
long-felt need of the amateur for 
an adequate compendium of all 
that it is needful and pleasant to 
know about bulbs. 


Colonial Lighting, by Arthur 
H. Hayward. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1927. 
Revised edition. 159 pages. 6 
x 9 inches. Illustrated. Price 
$7.50. 

R. HAYWARD’S book on 

Colonial Lighting has been 

for several years the only authori- 
tative work on this interesting 
subject. The first edition having 
been exhausted, there has lately 
been a great demand for a new 
and revised edition. This the 
author has been wise to meet with 
the present volume. Although the 
text has been gone over carefully 
and altered or modified in certain 
minor instances, the book is essen- 
tially the same as that published 
in 1922. It gives, in a chatty, 
readable way, the whole history 
of lighting devices in America 
from the early days of the ‘Betty’ 
light, to the time ‘when the 
advent of gas or kerosene rele- 
gated the old lamps and candle- 
sticks to the closet and the attic.’ 
It is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs of lamps, candlesticks, 
candelabra, and chandeliers from 
many famous collections and 
houses. As the only textbook 
of its kind in America, and there- 
fore indispensable to architects 
and decorators as well as to col- 
lectors, this second edition cannot 
fail to be welcome. 


Successful Family Life on the 
Moderate Income, by Mary 
Hinman Abel. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1927. 250 pages, plus index. 
5 X 74 inches. Price $2.50. 

HIS is a new and revised 
edition of Mrs. Abel’s valu- 
able contribution to the Lippin- 
cott’s Family Life Series. The 
first edition, published in March, 

1921, was addressed to ‘all those 

who are inclined to give thought- 

ful attention to the present-day 
problems of the family, an insti- 
tution . . . destined to be pro- 
foundly modified by further social 
evolution.’ How rapidly this mod- 
ification has progressed under post- 
war conditions is evidenced by 
the need of a new edition just six 
years after the publication of the 
first. 

In this new edition, estimates of 
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ROTECTION 
for Your Lnvestment 


HE home with a Richardson & Boynton 

boiler will thwart the attacks of winter and 
the ravages of depreciation for long years to 
come. A heating plant that means more than 
warmth and comfort. The Richardson & Boynton 
nameplate is a pledge to the home-seeker of 
Equity in the investment—Quality in the material 
—Economy in upkeep—Safety in operation. 

Richardson & Boynton Steam or Hot Water Boilers are honestly and conservatively 


rated to deliver the utmost heat with a minimum of fuel. Their capacity and 
performance are personally guaranteed bythe Richardson & Boynton Company. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO. 
Manufacturers of “Richardson” “Perfect” Heating and Cooking Apparatus Since 1837 
260 Fifth Avenue ’ New York City 
New York * Newark *” Philadelphia * Boston * Chicago ” Buffalo * Minneapolis 


1927 
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What other 


Draperies can 
Promise so much? 


Here is your final answer to a 
long cherished desire: exquisite 
beauty plus service that endures! 


The reason that LesHeR Mounairs 
are today the keynote of decoration 
in America’s finest homes is not 
hard to discover... They owe their 
soft, silky texture partly to the superb 
Angora mohair yarn used in their 
making, and partly to their exclusive 
weave and unique processes of finish. 


The result is remarkable beauty with 
washing and wearing qualities un- 
matched. In LesHER Monairs are 
features that endear them to every 
lover of the Home. In addition to 
their sturdiness and distinguished 
charm, they present a totally different 
type of drapery and upholstery. 


They shed the dust and dirt—they 
never crack or muss—they hang in 
perfect graceful folds—they need the 
least of attention—yet win the most. 


The beauty of the Lesher Period 
Designs has made these fabrics the 
choice of great decorators. 


In their surprising variety they offer 
the ideal blending note for draperies, 
chairs, couches and_ bed-spreads. 
They are designed to create a sym- 
phony of rare radiance in the Home. 


An interesting little brochure written by a well known 
authority will be sent you free on request. It describes 
LESHER MOHAIRS in full detail and brings you a 
world of helpful information concerning the Home 
Beautiful. Write for it. 


Lesher,Whitman &Co. 


Eight Eighty-one Broadway New York City 
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Lesher Mohairs 
are a Goodall 
Product, made 
by the Goodall 
Worsted Co. of 
Sanford, Maine. 
Their pledge of 
absolute satisfac- 
tion is backed by 
many years of 
splendid service. 
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what may be called ‘moderate 
incomes’ have been raised from 
those between $1400 and $2000 
to those between $2500 and 
$3500. Other figures and esti- 
mates in the first edition have 
been altered to conform to the 
rise in the cost of living. In addi- 
tion, special note has been taken 
of the growing tendency on the 
part of wives and mothers to 
remain in the business or pro- 
fession for which they have been 
trained. Mrs. Abel handles her 
subject clearly and well with a 
wise recognition of the importance 
of facts over theory. In its present 
form the book is a thoroughly 
up-to-date and helpful discussion 
of the problems and possibilities 
of family life on a moderate in- 
come, under the circumstances of 
present-day living conditions. 


European Glass, by Wilfred 
Buckley, C.B.E. With a Fore- 
word by Bernard Rackham 
and an Essay on Dutch Glass 
Engravers by Dr. Ferrand 
Hudig. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1926. IIlus- 
trated. 9x 11} inches. 96 pages 
of text. Price $25.00. 


S a volume of rare beauty and 

a joy to the bibliophile, too 
much cannot be said in praise of 
Wilfred Buckley’s European Glass. 
As a monograph by the Keeper of 
the Department of Glass and 
Ceramics of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, its authority is 
unquestioned. As a collection of 
plates of over 200 rare and beauti- 
ful glasses, it will take its place asa 
valuable source book for the con- 
noisseur.. These qualities amply 
justify its publication, and the 
average collector of glassware, 
particularly the American col- 
lector, must not expect too much 
of it as a book of handy reference. 

It is the typographical excel- 
lence of the volume that first im- 
pressed the reviewer. Seldom has 
a more handsome volume been 
published in the field of the 
applied arts. 

The text is scholarly and is 
largely historical in character. 
The story of glassmaking and 
glass decoration from early times 
is told in more complete detail 
than ever before. Brief chapters 
follow on Egyptian and Pheenician 
Glass, Roman Glass, Chinese 
Glass, Italian Glass, French Glass, 
Spanish Glass, German and Aus- 
trian Glass, Glass of the Low 
Countries, English Glass, North 
American Glass, and Glass of 
Undetermined Origin, together 
with descriptive notes referring to 
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the pieces shown in the plates. 
The plates, which comprise 
slightly more than half the book, 


are beautifully printed and show : 


specimens at once rare and of 
exceptional artistic merit — the 
sort of things that the average 
private collector cannot hope to 
own and seldom sees. 

So much for a brief description 
of the contents of the book and 
appreciation of its general char- 
acter. It is equally important, 
perhaps, to attempt to determine 
the place of such a book in the 
rapidly growing library of volumes 
on antiques and collecting and the 
applied arts of the past. 

It is evident that American 
collectors are not the only ones 
who have become particularly 
interested in old glassware. Dur- 
ing the past few years several 
volumes on this fascinating sub- 
ject have appeared in England 
and have been republished in the 
United States. In October, 1926, 
there was reviewed in these pages 
an English book entitled Old 
Glass and How to Collect It, by 
J. Sydney Lewis. Mr. Lewis in 
part duplicated and in part added 
to the work already published by 
Mr. Macl ver Percival in his books 
on glassware. The present volume 
on European Glass does not dupli- 
cate these but is supplementary 
to them, adding much in the way 
of new material of a technical and 
historical character. 

So far as American readers are 
concerned, the criticism was made 
of Mr. Lewis’s book that it 
slighted American glassware, as 
most English books naturally do. 
The same may be said of Mr. 
Buckley’s book. One page of text 
is all that is devoted to North 
American glass and the accom- 
panying plates show six glasses of 
probable Mexican origin. There 
are no illustrations of Stiegel or 
Wistarberg glass. Perhaps this 
comment is sufficient to indicate 
its limitations so far as the Amer- 
ican public is concerned. 

European Glass, one would be 
inclined to say, is a noteworthy 
addition to the literature of glass- 
ware, deserving a place on the 
shelves of the large reference li- 
brary or of the devoted connois- 
seur, but scarcely calculated to 
satisfy the needs of the ordinary 
collector and certainly not those 
of the student of Americana. 
Nevertheless, such a book as Mr. 
Buckley’s cannot fail to give 
students of Americana a new 
perspective and a better basis for 
judging the early products of 
their own land. 

— Wa ter A. Dyer 














©twhat to give 
for Christmas 
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URING the coming weeks, 

whenever this recurring ques- 
tion of Christmas giving comes up, 
consider a few appropriate pieces of 
Kittinger Furniture. No gift could 
be more appropriate than one which 
brightens and heoutiiete the home. No other gift will bring 
so much enjoyment to year round living. 
Pictured below are occasional pieces from a wide selec- 
tion of Kittinger reproductions of period designs ... a 
colorful, reposeful Wing Chair . . . a Tudor Stand, repro- 
duced from a museum piece, that makes an ideal end 
table. . . a walnut Bookcase, whose narrow width accom- 
modates it to the smallest wall space . . . a Florentine 
Pedestal Table of the 17th Century ... these and many 
other occasional pieces afford you the opportunity to select 
the ideal Christmas gift. 





So beautiful, so charming, so utterly 
livable . . . Kittinger Furniture will 
bear the message of your thought- 
fulness throughout the years to 
come. Ask us to send you a copy 
of our Christmas folder, which con- 
tains a wealth of other delightful 
gift suggestions and the names of 
Kittinger dealers in your locality. 
Kittinger Company 1897 Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 























© 1927, Kittinger Company ow cuat sixty years = 
kers of fine furniture in 


solid woods only ... princi- 


pally American lalnut, 
A Gift of Beautiful Furniture best onduras Mahogany 
and Oak 






expresses the Grue Spirit of 
Christmas in the Home. 


TTINGE 


Distinctive Furniture 






[Kittinger' 


DISTINCTIVE 


Furniture 
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CRITTALL CASEMENTS 


Custom Built in either steel or bronze to the architect’s sizes, designs and specifications. 

































DREAMS COME TRUE 


OU’LL surely want Crittall 

Casement Windows for the 
home you’re going to build 
—the ideal house you’ve 
planned for years. For Crittall 
Casements reflect your own 
good taste and individuality 
in their lasting beauty and 
the antique charm of their 
sparkling leaded panes. 


They’re easy to operate, too, 
never stick nor rattle, last 
as long as the house itself, and 
are guaranteed wind and 
weather tight, without weath- 
er-stripping, in either inward 
or outward opening types. 


Ask your architect to show 
you how harmoniously 
Crittall Windows will fit into 
your plans, and let us send 
you our illustrated catalog. 


CRITTALLCASEMENT WINDOWCO. 
10974HearRN AveNvuE Detroit, MicHIGAN 








Residence of Col. Edwin S. George, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
George D. Mason & Co., Architects. 


Also available in steel in Standardized sizes and types. 
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OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 








UR cover this month recalls 

a scene that is associated 
with Thanksgiving and _ other 
winter festivities in the minds of 
all New Englanders except the 
younger generation, most of whom, 
alas! (the regret is ours, not theirs) 
although they may have ex- 
perienced a plenitude of sensa- 
tions, do not know the pleasure 
originating in the sound of sleigh 
bells shaking their tinkling notes 
into the frosty air. This design 
was submitted in our last Com- 
petition by Forrest W. Orr, who 
has done some of our most popu- 
lar covers. 


* * * 


ERHAPS we should not con- 

fess to preferences among our 
illustrations when all of them 
selected for use are chosen from at 
least ten times as many submitted 
to us, or are gathered only after 
a long search far and wide — all, 
therefore, representing what we 
consider starred material. But 
every once in a while we do find 
photographs of a house or garden 
that seems the very epitome of 
what the House Beautiful stands 
for, and which we feel deserves a 
triple asterisk. Such a house is 
that of Mrs. Ellen Shipman 
described in the first article. The 
exquisite blending of color and 
the catholic taste shown in the 
assembling of furniture and ac- 
cessories have resulted in a home 
that is individual to a degree, and 
inviting beyond dispute. 


* * * 


T is obvious that Louise Karr 

likes to delve into the past and 
gather from many sources her 
facts on such interesting subjects 
as the one she presents here, and 
which we in our busy world might 
overlook but for her efforts. 


* * * 


EFORE you knew that Ger- 
trude C. Warner is a sister 
of Frances Lester Warner, you 
perhaps recognized a slight family 
resemblance in the delightful hu- 
mor that threads its way through 
her tale. 
x * * 
FTER you have read the 
article by Mary Kellogg, 
you will, we predict, no longer be 
in doubt about determining the 
color scheme for that one-room 
apartment. The apartment de- 
scribed belongs, by the way, to 
Kate Buss, who contributes the 
amusing article on ‘Roofs.’ 


ND speaking of color schemes, 
how much more difficult jt 
is to-day to walk with a steady 
step through the maze of shades 
and tones and nuances to our own 
particular rainbow, which is the 
more glorious as we are the more 
bold and determined in our stride. 
No longer, however, is it com- 
posed of primary colors, for these 
have been broken into hundreds 
of different shades which each 
year grow more numerous and 
more picturesque in their names. 
And, while the colors recalled 
by such delightful and vivid 
terms as parakeet, honey, canna, 
Bordeaux, periwinkle, gooseberry, 
almond and jungle green, fuchsia, 
monkey-skin, thistle, and pepper- 
mint, make our problem of 
decorating the more difficult by 
the very multiplicity of possibil- 
ities, they also make it the more 
susceptible of infinite variation 
and subtlety. 

The Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, among its many ac- 
tivities undertaken in behalf of the 
householder, is engaged in color- 
metric research, and is endeavor- 
ing to define colors (of which it 
admits there may be a hundred 
thousand or a million) by nu- 
merals determined by their wave 
lengths and certain modifying 
factors. While we can imagine 
that when we want to duplicate 
the exact background color of our 
chintz slip covers it will be con- 
venient to be able to refer to this 
shade as 7.6 or 8.4, as the case 
may be, it is certainly more satis- 
fying to our love of adorning a tale 
to describe it to our friends as 
pistache or absinthe color. Like- 
wise, while it may be a handy 
addition to our memorandum of 
statistics to know that the man of 
the family will accept only those 
neckties that correspond to 9.8, 
abominating those that are listed 
as 9.7 and 9.9, it will be more ad- 
vantageous to our own stock of 
ties to be less accurate in our 
purchases. 

* * * 

E have received the follow- 

ing lament, which we 
print, although refraining from 
the obvious dissertation about a 
man’s reach exceeding his grasp. 
We do, however, feel impelled to 
add, lest it may have been over- 
looked, that there is a difference 
between the room that expresses 
a beauty that seems beyond our 
attainment, and one that is 
‘icily regular, splendidly null, 
dead perfection, no more; nothing 
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HIS is an age of color. Conventional 

monotony is being supplanted by 
new and beautiful exteriors, just as 
the older styles of interior decoration, 
furniture, and hangings are giving way 
to the more pleasing modes. Common 
brick is in harmony with this trend. 
€€Charming andoriginalexterioreffects 
are easily accomplished and are perma- 
nent. {| Brick masonry avoids upkeep 
expense; it needs no paint orrepair. First 
costs are but little, if any, higher than 
less durable construction. Any slightin- 
crease is a safe and highly profitable in- 
yestment, for it saves, many times over, 
the inevitable upkeep expense of most 
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other materials. §{ Brick walls reduce 
fire hazards, afford highest resistance to 
earthquake, flood and hurricane, and 
amply protect against extremes of heat 
and cold. For these reasons, a brick- 
built home always has high resale value. 
“{ ‘Homes of Lasting Charm,”’ 
teresting book of 120 practical small 


an in- 


home designs, including floor plans, is 
unique in that all homes shown have 
been actually built and lived in by satis- 
fied owners. The home builder can select 
with assurance that no inconveniences 
will be discovered after building. It in- 
cludes suggestions for beautifying gar- 
den and grounds. Write today for it. 
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2 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


These District Association Offices 
and Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 


(ea eee 11 Beacon Street 
Chicago . . 605 Builder’s Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Association 

2124 Guarantee Title Building 


ee eee ae . 1735 Stout St. 
Detroit . . 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. 
ee ee cee 226 Pearl St. 
New York City . 1716 Ge’d Cen. Term’! 
POs 6 ke eA 112 West Plume St. 
Philadelphia . . . . . . 121 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh . 702 First National Bank Bldg. 


Portland, Ore. . . . . 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City .... . . 301 Atlas Blk. 
Seattle, Wash. ..... 913 Arctic Bldg. 


The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, 2127 Guar- 
antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Brick books for your use 


CO) Homes of Lasting Charm. . 25¢ 
Skintled Brickwork . .. . 15e 
0 Multiple Dwellings of Brick. 10c 
O Farm Homes of Brick . . . 5c 
O Brick, How to Build and 
pee ss ae a 
[| The Heart of the Home 
(fireplaces) ...... . 25c 


uw 


Check above books wanted, or 
send $1.00 for all of these books. 
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RADIATOR COVER 


oF 
A Beautiful Piece of Furniture 


OU have used the greatest care in the selection of fur- 
niture, its arrangement, and the color scheme in your 
home—but what have you done to eliminate the unsightly 
radiator? Do you know that Ja-Nar Radiator Covers not 
only artistically obliterate unsightly radiators, but in addi- 
tion make very useful pieces of furniture? - 
Ja-Nar Radiator Covers are solidly built of the finest furni- 
ture steel, with spot welded joints; thoroughly insulated; and 
enameled to match any decorative scheme. They make very 
durable, attractive window seats, or stands for flowers. 
Ja-Nar Covers eliminate the dust and soot so commonly 
formed on walls and draperies, by directing the current of 
warm air out into the room, instead of up the walls. An ad- 
ditional feature of Ja-Nat Coversis that they can be supplied, 
if desired, to regulate the temperature of the room, either 
manually or automatically, to any required degree. A Ja-Nar 
Cover costs no more than any fine piece of furniture, and is 
as easy to install as a new table—just lift it over the radiator 
and the transformation is completed. 
a c 
Send for beautiful portfolio of pictures showing 
Ja-Nars in many carefully furnished homes. 
The FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, U.S. A. 

New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia —_ Detroit 

and all the principal cities in the U. S. 
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more.’ One may be approached — 
the other should be shunned. 


ENVY 
| © ae editors of magazines 
That deal with house and gar- 
den, 
If | ungratefully complain, 
I truly ask your pardon. 


But all your lovely photographs 
Reveal no imperfection; 

Each house is tight, each garden right, 
All details bear inspection. 


I look in vain for crack or stain 
On either wall or ceiling; 

In living-room or sleeping-rooms 
No paper’s warped or peeling. 


The coverings on chair or couch 
Show not a sign of fading, 

Nor spot nor wear nor anything 
Domestical degrading. 


The gilt on books is bright as new — 
I doubt me if they’ve used them! 
The hardwood floors give back your 

face, 
No thick-soled shoes have bruised 
them. 


No ornament is out of place, 

With gaps that should be filled in — 
Have n’t these people ever had 

A dog or guests or children? 


No such perfection can endure, 
The world’s a dusty rover — 
Either these houses have just been 
built, 
Or else they’ve been built over! 
— Lorinc Hoimes Dopp 


* * * 


HOSE of you who have been 
following the articles by 
Elizabeth Macdonald that have 
been appearing in the House 
Beautiful during the past year 
(the article destined for this issue 
has been necessarily postponed 
until next month) will be inter- 
ested to know of the book written 
by her in collaboration with her 
husband, Forrester Macdonald, 
and just published by Marshall 
Jones Company. The book takes 
up the many sides of home mak- 
ing from household management, 
house planning, furnishing, and 
financing, to the care of the child. 
It considers in detail some of the 
modern problems affecting the 
family and devotes several chap- 
ters to an historical survey of the 
home. 
* * * 
N the September issue we pub- 
lished a photograph and plan of 
a house designed by Robert 
Rodes McGoodwin, and incor- 
rectly described as the house of W. 
Griffen Gribbel, Esq. We apolo- 
gize both to Mr. Gribbel and to 





the actual owner of the house, Mr. 
Staunton B. Peck, for this mis- 
take. 
* * * 

E hope that a really large 

number of you will take 
advantage of the attractive ob- 
jects shown in the Window Shop- 
ping section this month, Christ- 
mas cards not overlooked, to select 
your Christmas gifts as early as the 
post-office officials admonish. The 
forehanded will perhaps do this’ 
without exhortation on our part, 
so we will console the laggers with 
a promise of more and even better 
gifts to choose from next month; a 
large Window Shopping section of 
them, and six pages besides. 


* * * 


E want especially to call 

your attention this month 
to our Home Builders’ Service Bu- 
reau. We are receiving constantly 
from our readers letters that ex- 
press such sincere gratitude for 
the help we have been able to 
give them through this depart- 
ment that we want to be sure 
you all know of the different kinds 
of ways in which we are ready to 
serve you. 

In the first place, we want you 
to feel free to ask us questions on 
any problem about house planning 
or building or furnishing that is 
troubling you. What to buy and 
where to buy it are propounded to 
us every day, and were, long be- 
fore the game of ‘Ask Me An- 
other’ was thought of. Also, as 
those of you know who follow Miss 
Cunningham’s page each month, 
she is glad to help you with your 
horticultural troubles. We make 
no charge for answering these 
questions. 

The Home Builders’ Service Bu- 
reau is composed, however, of per- 
sons who are not merely equipped 
to answer your questions; they are 
trained workers in the specific 
fields of architecture, interior 
decorating, and landscape archi- 
tecture, and the Department is or- 
ganized to give professional help in 
any one of these branches of home 
making. For this service we nec- 
essarily make a nominal charge. 
Just what we can do for you and 
what our charges are is told in a 
circular which we shall be glad to 
send you upon request. Address 
the House Beautiful Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau, 8 
Arlington Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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A room that will repay study of both its architectural 
and its furnishing details 


Inside - Outside - Upstairs » Down 
Learn the secrets every homelover covets 
in the 


House Beautiful Building Annual 


and the 


House Beautiful Furnishing Annual 


These books furnish the key to 
Charm 


and the wise investment of every 


Beauty * Comfort * 


dollar you put into your home 


Price $2.00 Each 


The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen:— I enclose $. . .for which send postpaid 
[] The House Beautiful Building Annual 


(] The House Beautiful Furnishing Annual 
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1) ONT cover 


the worn spots 
..make them look like new! 


Here is an astonishing machine that 
Scrapes, waxes and polishes your floor 


at a fraction of the usual cost 


N AMAZING new machine 

which plugs into an electric 

light socket like a vacuum cleaner, 

and requires no more skill to oper- 

ate, enables you to do the job 
yourself. 

It takes off completely the old 
varnish or shellac . . . sandpapers 
the floor to velvet smoothness 
. . . vigorously rubs in coats of 
wax... then polishes the wax to 
a lovely lustre. 

The change in your floors aston- 
ishes you. 

They look like new. 

Not only that—but they stay 
that way, for the machine takes 
care of them forever after. 

A few minutes occasional pol- 
ishing, an annual or semi-annual 
rewaxing (operations absurdly 
easy), and your floors become the 
constant envy and admiration of 
your friends. 

In addition, the Ponsell Floor 
Machine takes care of your other 
floors. 

It gives linoleum a lustre sur- 
passing anything you have ever 
known . . . a surface so immacu- 
lately smooth that dust and dirt 
have a hard time sticking to it. 








The machine scrubs 


tile, cement, or any 
other kind of floors as 
they never could be 
scrubbed by hand, 
and without the least splashing. 

We have branch offices in 24 
cities ready to serve you. Upon 
request, we offer a free demonstra- 
tion in your own home. Or if you 
are too far from our. nearest 
branch, a 10-day /ree trial. 

But first write for a complete 
description of this marvelous little 
machine, and what 
it does. Tear off 
the coupon now as 
a reminder, and 
then mail to us. 
We promise you an 
answer promptly. 







220-230 West 19th St., Dept. 211 
New York City. 

Please mail me complete information and 
prices regarding your Electric Floor Machine. 
This does notobligate meinany way whatever. 


We Seed ews , 
Address. . . ev : . 
City Oe ee 
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(Patrician 


IN THE latter part of the Eighteenth Century, 
when Josiah Wedgwood was making history in 
the Ceramic Art, there came to his Etruria potter- 
ies leading artists of the day, to contribute their 
skill in the creation of beautiful designs. It is 
inevitable that many of their works should have 
been lost; it is fortunate that some of their pat- 
terns have survived, and of these none is more 
exquisite than Patrician. Inspired by an ancient 
frieze and developed at a time when the classic 
influence was dominant in England, Patrician has 
the simplicity and dignity characteristic of that 


school without, however, its conventionality. The 
decoration, of a color with the ware itself, is in 
low relief under the glaze, producing charming 
effects of light and shade. Made exclusively in 
Queensware, the rich cream color and graceful 
shapes of the pieces lend a perfect background to 
the beauty of the pattern. It is indeed appropriate 
that the title Patrician, once applied to the noblest 
classes of the Roman Empire, and so expressive 
of the aristocratic ideal, should be given to this 
exquisite design. It may be had in open stock. 


Our illustrated booklet **E’’ will be sent upon receipt of four cents podage 


Mark on China 


adie 
WEDGWOOD 


Josiah Wedgwood & Sous, Bur. 


Pp Q OF AMERICA 
255 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt; 
Queen’s Ware, Etc. 


WEDGWOOD 


Potteries : Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
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Crushing Mill, Etruria Poteries (| 
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Announcing the Christmas Number 


HOSE of you who have learned to depend upon the House Beautiful as a 

first aid to Christmas shopping will not be disappointed in our Christmas 
number. Gifts galore will be shown. Six pages of them, in addition to the 
usual columns in the Window Shopping section, will give you an ample 
range of objects from which to make your selections for friends and family. 
In addition, there are photographs and descriptions of attractively wrapped 
packages that show how you may add the personal and in- 
dividual touch to the simplest gift. With the many gay 
papers and ornaments available, which each year seem to 
grow more attractive, the possibilities for investing the gift 
with the glitter and shimmer of holiday tinsel are limited only 
by one’s imagination. 

One other article in this issue acknowledges the Christ- 
mas season, and this is one that we believe you will especially 
enjoy. An ‘Anthology of Christmas Customs’ traces the 
origin of many of our celebrations and festivals of this season. 
The article is delightfully illustrated by pen and ink sketches. 

The zest for collecting abates not one whit, but the date of 
things that are deemed collectable has moved steadily toward 
the present and has already reached an era known as Vic- 
torian, which has been generally stigmatized as one of bad 
taste. Unless we are to draw our treasures entirely from the 





somewhat polluted wells of this haircloth period, we who cannot collect 
the really choice things of the more remote past must learn to look upon the 
present with a more comprehending eye, to ascertain whether there are 
not, perchance, things at hand that our grandchildren will some day hoard 
for their collections. Mr. Simon de Vaulchier is one who can appreciate 
contemporary merit and who sees intrinsic value in such commonplace ob- 
jects as many of the containers that we purchase for their 
contents only. In an entertaining fashion he pictures a 
future generation finding them in a trunk in the attic (if 
there are attics then) with as keen a pleasure as we now feel 
when we discover pewter boxes or Stiegel snuff bottles 
among our relics of the past. 

In many ways this number will appeal to you as one 
unusually full of interest. There will be, for instance, an 
article on a delightful cottage, the work of Andrew Jackson 
Downing, which will disclose to you the possibilities in 
some of these houses of the Gothic-revival period. Three 
pages of illustrations of a highly successful house in Cali- 
fornia will attract you at once, as will the lovely old Bul- 
finch house featured in the House in Good Taste section. 
An number with which to begin holiday gift 
Senichptoms: 


excellent 
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Photograph by S. Gottscho 
THIS SUNNY CORNER IN THE DINING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF MRS. ELLEN SHIPMAN, 


WITH ITS HAPPY CONJUNCTION OF WINDOWS, PROVIDES A CHARMING SPOT FOR THE 


INFORMAL BREAKFAST OR INTIMATE LUNCHEON. BUTLER & CORSE, ARCHITECTS 
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A. HOUSE ON BEEKMAN PLACE, NEW YORK 
The Home of Mrs. Ellen Shipman, Remodeled by ‘Butler & Corse, Architects 


EEKMAN PLACE is one of the de- 
velopments of New York’s East River 
where the ancient brownstone houses have 
been skillfully resuscitated and made beauti- 
ful by the liberating touch of the modern 
architect. The situation is strikingly unique, 
and all day long visitors are 
seen, in motors or on foot, look- 
ing at the wide panorama of 
the East River, Blackwell’s 
Island, the Long Island shore, 
and the superb span of the 
Queensboro Bridge which 
stretches across the river at the 
left. Farther up the same bank 
of the river, at Sixtieth Street, 
is the Sutton Place development 
which is also famous for its 
group of distinguished homes. 
The house on the northeast 
corner of Fiftieth Street and 
Beekman Place is the home of 
Ellen Shipman, landscape archi- 
tect, and some idea of its inter- 
est and charm is given by the 
illustrations accompanying this 
article. Mrs. Shipman lived in 
the house approximately six 
years, and was constantly work- 
ing over plans, before she re- 
modeled it; long enough to 
know just what she wanted, and 
long enough also to test the 
quiet of the location which is 
one of its most endearing fea- 
tures to her. It is so apart from 
the maddening activities of the 
city, and so out of the ordinary 
traffic lanes, that it sometimes 
seems far from town, although 
the Ritz Tower and the Shelton 
are plainly visible a few blocks 
away and Forty-Second Street 


Photographs by S. 


? . Gortscho 
ON THE SECOND FLOOR AT THE HEAD OF THE 


BY ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


can be reached in a few minutes by taxi. 

The house in its original shape was one of 
the usual city structures of brownstone, four 
stories tall, with a high stoop in front. Mrs. 
Shipman’s problem in remodeling was to 
provide a home for herself, working quarters 
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STAIRS IS THIS 
QUAINT BAY WINDOW WHICH DOES DUTY ALSO AS SERVING-ROOM 


for her professional offices, and two apart- 
ments on the upper floors. A front entrance 
on the street level serves these upper apart- 
ments, while two doors on the Fiftieth Street 
side of the house are for Mrs. Shipman’s 
own uses. The first one, designated as the 
‘Green Door,’ is the entrance 
to her home; the second one, or 
‘Blue Door,’ with a quaintly 
designed sign by Walter Clark 
hanging by it, leads into a 
vestibule and waiting-room, be- 
yond which are drafting-rooms 
and a private office, the latter 
directly overlooking the East 
River where crafts of all kinds 
pass endlessly below the win- 
dows. 

The location of this house on 
the river and its combined use 
of home and studio remind us at 
once of old Chelsea, in London, 
with its delightful little studio 
houses along the banks of the 
Thames, where Whistler, Sar- 
gent, and William Morris lived, 
and which Joseph Pennell drew 
and etched so delightfully. 
Especially are we reminded of 
Pennell, since in the haze to the 
south which hides the buildings 
of Brooklyn in its soft folds is 
the Hotel Margaret where 
Pennell made his home and of 
which he rejoiced to say: ‘The 
shipping of all the world goes 
by my door.’ 

The plan is easily determined 
by a study of the exterior of the 
house. The low structure at the 
rear, which is typical of similar 
buildings in London, where 
they are commonly used for 
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THE FIREPLACE IN THE RECEPTION ROOM FOR CLIENTS. THE ENGLISH HOB GRATE, THE 

HEAVY OAK LINTEL, THE ENGLISH CROSS-STITCH RUG USED AS A HANGING, THE WINDOW 

TREATMENT WITH ROW OF POTTED GERANIUMS AND WARM RED VALANCE AND HANGING, 
GIVE THIS ROOM A CHARACTER THAT IS BOTH INVITING AND INDIVIDUAL 


shops when connected with the ancient 
houses along the quaint streets of Chel- 
sea, contains the drafting-room and 
professional offices. The dining-room is 
at the front of the house on the second 
floor, where its two long windows open 
on to an iron balcony of typical Georgian 
design and its flat bay window helps to 
make the delightful breakfast corner 
shown in the frontispiece. Immediately 
below this room and occupying the front 
corner of the house on the street level are 
the kitchen and service quarters. As is 
usual in these city houses, the stair well 
occupies the centre of the house and 
separates on the main floors the front 
and rear rooms. 

Stepping in at the Green Door, we 
find ourselves in a small hallway with a 
winding stairway to the rooms above 
from which we turn to the right to the 
reception room for clients, shown in the 


THE BAY WINDOW IN THE DRAWING- 
ROOM OFFERS A VIEW OF THE BUSY 
EAST RIVER AND ALSO PROVIDES PLENTY 
OF INTEREST INSIDE WITH ITS SHELVES 
OF BOOKS AND ROW OF POTTED PLANTS. 
THE TWO SYMMETRICALLY PLACED 
CHAIRS ARE COVERED WITH THE SAME 
FLOWERED CHINTZ OF WHICH THE 
WINDOW SHADES ARE MADE 





photograph on page 514. This room has 
a little fireplace with an English hob and 
heavy oak lintel, walls of rough, cream 
plaster, woodwork of dark oak, and 
exposed oak beams in the ceiling. The 
lighting fixtures are early-American 
lanterns picked up at odd times and 
wired for modern use, and this simple 
cottage character is maintained in the 
casement window, with small, leaded 
panes and prim row of potted geraniums, 
and in the furniture, which consists of 
heavy pieces of very ancient English 
oak — a great cabinet against the wall, 
an oval, gate-legged table, and a large, 
comfortable sofa upholstered in an old 
red Normandy petticoat which matches 
the covering of the quaint wing chair 
by the fireplace. The valanced window 
drapery is also in this warm red tone. 
Over the fireplace hangs an English 
cross-stitch rug, which is like a piece of 
tapestry in its pictorial quality and 
sincerity of workmanship. It is done 
in soft blues, greens, salmon-pinks, and 
other subdued tones. On the opposite 
side from the fireplace is the large carved 
cabinet of ancient oak which holds 
reference books on design and landscape 
architecture, and on the walls are hung 
photographs of the delightful gardens 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM ILLUSTRATED AGAIN IN THE TWO PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE 
HAS WALLS COVERED WITH A SELF-FIGURED BROCADE OF ADAM-GREEN AND AN OLD 
ENGLISH MANTEL IN THE NATURAL TONE OF THE WOOD BUT WITH TRACES OF THE BLUE- 
GREEN PAINT THAT ONCE COVERED IT. THE BEAUTIFUL ARCHED PANEL OVER THE BOOK- 
SHELVES MATCHES THIS MANTEL IN COLOR AND IN THE SPIRIT OF ITS DESIGN 
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which Mrs. Shipman has designed. Through 
the open door into the room beyond may be 
seen girls in blue smocks bending over draft- 
ing boards and, farther on, through the 
windows of the private office, the bluish 
haze which overhangs the great river. 
Passing up the winding staircase with its 
simple handrail of wrought iron, we arrive 
on the second floor opposite the plantroom 
in the three-sided bay with Gothic-arched 
windows. The shelves in this window have 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


been edged with green metal latticework to 
match the borders painted on the pale green 
walls. Each shelf holds pots of blooming 
plants, which at the time of our visit con- 
sisted of jonquils, daffodils, Chinese lilies, 
and freesias which filled the house with their 
delicious fragrance. The floor of the bay is 
raised and paved with black and white 
marble, and in the centre of it is a fountain of 
white pottery in the shape of three dolphins, 
from whose mouths water spouts gently all 








IN THE DINING-ROOM THE WALLS 
ARE COVERED WITH AN OLD CHI- 
NESE PAPER. THE HANGINGS 
ARE OF A JADE-GREEN BROCADE 
IMPORTED FROM CHINA, THE 
GLASS CURTAINS ARE OF TRANS- 
PARENT CHINESE GAUZE, AND 
THE VENETIAN BLINDS ARE 
PAINTED POWDER-BLUE 


day long and keeps the air moist 
and agreeable. This fountain was 
ingeniously made from the base of 
an ancient Spanish candlestick 
whose possibilities Mrs. Shipman 
saw, even though it was in many 
pieces when she discovered it. 
Repaired and properly piped, it is 
now placed in a wide black pottery 
dish which forms its basin. The 
panels in the walls adjoining the 
bay are painted with charming 
decorations in color. Each panel 
is embellished with a border and 
elaborate decorations in the Ital- 
ian manner, with delicate flowers 
and a pilaster surmounted by a 
pair of doves. This charming 
work was done by Mrs. DeVere 
A. DuChene, wife of the sculptor. The real 
surprise of this plantroom, however, is to 
come later. 

Turning to the right we enter the dining- 
room, a long, cool room of beautiful propor- 
tions and most distinguished decorations. 
The walls are covered with an ancient Chi- 
nese paper whose background is neither 
cream nor gray, but shows tones of both, 
and whose surface is ornamented with great 
branching trees with blossoms and exotic 
birds — all in the Chinese man- 
ner. The decorations were painted 
by a master hand, and the paper 
had to be mounted on the walls 
with infinite pains and caution, 
since not only must the design and 
the colors match, but both must 
be so arranged as to best decorate 
the architectural spaces. The 
work was remarkably successful, 
thanks to endless care on Mrs. 
Shipman’s part, and the walls 
present a beautiful surface. 

The curtains in this room are 
of jade-green Chinese brocade, 
imported from China, with val- 
ances of the same material and 
tie-backs of heavy green cords. 
The glass curtains are of trans- 
parent Chinese gauze, and there 
are powder-blue Venetian blinds 
at all the (Continued on page 568) 


ON EACH SIDE OF THE BUFFET ARE 
ARCHED NICHES LINED WITH A 
DULL-FINISHED LACQUER IN SOFT 
RED WHICH MAKES A SUPERB 
BACKGROUND FOR THE COLLEC- 
TION OF RARE LOWESTOFT 
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ENGLISH RENAIS- 
SANCE STANDING 
SALT DATED 1578, 
DISPLAYING ALL THE 
ELABORATE ORNA- 
MENTATION THAT AT 
THAT TIME WAS 
APPLIED TO SILVER 


LL those curious and apparently in- 
explicable superstitions which we as- 
sociate with salt are actually derived from 
the significance attached during the earliest 
ages to this now common condiment. The 
antiquity of this simple mineral and the im- 
portance with which it was once regarded are 
both illustrated by its early use in various 
rites for the exorcising of evil spirits, as in the 





AFTER THE PASSING OF THE CERE- 

MONIAL SALT, VARIOUS TYPES SUCH AS 

THE ABOVE BEGAN TO APPEAR DURING 
THE GEORGIAN EPOCH 


elaborate ceremony which was for several 
centuries connected with the saltcellar in 
Europe and, to some extent, in the earlier 
history of our own country. Like the drink- 
ing from an offered standing cup, from which 








Frederick Bradley 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SALT 


Small Salt Holders of the Present Day Are a Relic of the Early Times 
When the Sixe of the Salrcellar Signified the Social Status of the Guest 


BY EDWARD WENHAM 
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Courtesy of the Metropolstan se 
A PAIR OF SALTCELLARS OF THE ROCOCO 
PERIOD 





THESE EXAMPLES, 
BOTH OF WHICH DATE 
ABOUT 1594, ILLUS- 
TRATE TWO TYPES OF 
THE ELIZABETHAN 
BELL SALT. EACH IS 
SILVER GILT AND THE 
STRAPWORK DECORA- 
TION OF THE LARGER 
IS TYPICAL OF THIS 
PERIOD 





we have the tradition of doffing the hat, the 
eating of salt was a symbol of unchanging 
riendship. And this obtains in the Near 
East and among certain North African people 
to the present time, the Arabs having an ex- 
pression, ‘There is salt between us,’ thus im- 
plying friendship. Similarly, the superstition 
that the spilling of salt brings misfortune is 
derived from ancient eras, being indicated in 
Leonardo da Vinci’s picture of the Last 
Supper, in which Judas is represented as hav- 
ing upset the salt. 















AN ENGLISH SIX- 
TEENTH-CENTURY 
CEREMONIAL SALT TO 
WHICH A DECORA- 
TIVE PANEL SHOW- 
ING CONTINENTAL 
INFLUENCE HAS BEEN 

APPLIED 


To-day, salt is a common household com- 
modity; but time was when it was not so 
easily obtainable, and for that reason was re- 
garded as a luxury and one that had, per- 
force, to be conserved. For, while we are now 
able to procure an almost unlimited supply 
from mines and wells, formerly it was made 
by laboriously evaporating sea water. And 
from the religious and ritualistic significance 
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CIRCULAR TRENCHERS OF THE SAME 
PERIOD AS THE GLASS-LINED ONES 
SHOWN ON THE LEFT 


with which it was invested by Eastern people 
was derived that social significance of which 
the saltcellar became the symbol in Europe 
from medieval times to well into the seven- 
teenth century. Nor is it without interest to 
mention that the term (Continued on page 570) 


OF MORE RECENT YEARS PEPPER CASTERS AS SHOWN ABOVE HAVE BEEN DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY THE PRESENT-DAY SALTCELLAR 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
A CORNER OF THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE APARTMENT OF EDWARD A. HUBBARD, 
ARCHITECT, OTHER VIEWS OF WHICH ARE SHOWN ON THE TWO SUCCEEDING PAGES 
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THE APARTMENT 


OF 


EDWARD A. HUBBARD 


ARCHITECT 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE WALLS OF THE LIVING-ROOM IN 
THIS APARTMENT ARE OF SMOOTH 
PLASTER PAINTED A PUTTY COLOR AND 
THE WOODWORK IS THE SAME SHADE, A 
BACKGROUND THAT IS IN NO SENSE 
MONOTONOUS, BECAUSE OF THE RICH 
COLOR OF THE FURNITURE, BOOKS, AND 
HANGINGS AND THE PLEASANT DULL 
BLUE OF THE CEILING. THE BEAUTIFUL 
ARMCHAIR AT THE LEFT OF THE FIRE- 
PLACE WHICH IS APPARENT IN THE IL- 
LUSTRATION ON THIS PAGE AND ON 
THE PRECEDING ONE, IS COVERED WITH 
NEEDLE-POINT IN WHICH RICH BLUES 
AND GREENS PREDOMINATE, COLORS 
WHICH ARE ALSO REPEATED IN THE 
EMBROIDERED BELL PULLS. THE GLASS 
CURTAINS ARE ORANGE SUNFAST, WHILE 
THE CHINTZ LAMBREQUIN HAS TONES OF 
GREEN 
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NOTABLE IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH AT THE LEFT ARE 
THE CHAIRS, COVERED 
WITH OLD FRENCH TAP- 
ESTRY IN BROWNS, 
GREENS, AND BLUES, 
AND THE TAPESTRY ON 
THE WALL IN THE SAME 
TONES. NOTICE THE IN- 
TERESTING PLACING OF 
THE ETCHINGS WHICH 
ALLOWS A CLOSE STUDY 
OF THEIR DETAIL, WHILE 
THEY DECORATIVELY 
SPAN THE SPACE’ BE- 
TWEEN THE TABLE AND 
THE TAPESTRY 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


AT THE LEFT IS THE CORNER OF THE LIVING- 
ROOM AT THE RIGHT OF THE FIREPLACE. THE 
COUCH, WHICH MAKES AN EXCELLENT COM- 
POSITION WITH THE SMALLER PIECES OF 
FURNITURE AND THE DECORATIVE LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTING, IS COVERED WITH GREEN. 
IT HAS A PIECE OF HANDMADE FILET ACROSS 
THE BACK AND PILLOWS OF BLUE AND SILVER 
FRENCH BROCADE. THE LAMP IS MADE FROM 
AN OLD DUTCH BEER BOTTLE 








IN THE DINING-ROOM OLD ENGLISH WHEEL- 
BACK WINDSOR CHAIRS ARE USED WITH A 
MODERN REPRODUCTION OF A GATE-LEGGED 
TABLE. A PINE CUPBOARD HOLDS OLD PEWTER. 
THE WALLS ARE SAND-COLOR PLASTER WITH A 
SLIGHTLY ROUGH FINISH AND THE WOOD- 
WORK IS BLACK. AT THE WINDOWS ARE 
HANGINGS WITH FIGURES IN PEACH AND 
GREEN ON A PEACH GROUND AND GLASS 
CURTAINS OF GAUZE OF THE SAME PEACH 
COLOR 
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THE APARTMENT OF PHILIP WADSWORTH, ARCHITECT 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THIS LIVING-ROOM HAS A DISTINCTLY 
ITALIAN CHARACTER IN ITS FURNISHING, 
ITS PLAIN WALL SURFACES, AND ESPE- 
CIALLY IN ITS HIGH STUD. THIS LATTER 
IS AN IMPORTANT POINT TO BE NOTED AS 
HEIGHT IS NECESSARY TO OBTAIN THE 
PROPER SPIRIT OF A ROOM CARRIED OUT 
IN THE ITALIAN MANNER. THE WALLS 


ARE OF ROUGH PLASTER, A SMOKY GRAY 
IN COLOR, THE CEILING IS BEAMED, AND 
THE MANTEL IS OF WOOD PAINTED TO 
RESEMBLE MARBLE. THE FIREPLACE 
FITTINGS ARE MODERN COPIES OF OLD 
ITALIAN ONES, BUT THE BEAUTIFUL 
WROUGHT-IRON SCONCES ARE GENUINE 
ITALIAN ORIGINALS 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE LIVING-ROOM IS BY 
MEANS OF THIS ALCOVE, WHICH HAS A LOWER 
CEILING AND IS SEPARATED FROM THE MAIN 
ROOM BY A STEP. THE TABLE BY THE COUCH 
IS AN OLD SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN ONE. 
THE LAMP IS MADE FROM AN OLD ITALIAN 
CANDLESTICK AND THE SHADE WAS DESIGNED 
AND MADE BY MR. WADSWORTH 


THE TWO LONG WINDOWS FRAME A VIEW OF 
THE CHARLES RIVER BASIN. THEY ARE SIMPLY 
DRAPED WITH LONG STRAIGHT HANGINGS 
AND HAVE LAMBREQUINS OF FORTUNY COTTON 
OF GREEN AND GRAY-BLUE AND VENETIAN 
BLINDS THAT MATCH THE WALLS IN COLOR. 
THE SOFA, AN ITALIAN COPY OF A LOUIS XVI 
ONE, IS COVERED WITH A ROSE BROCADE; THE 
CANDLESTICKS ARE OLD ITALIAN IN BLACK 
AND SILVER 




















THE ILLUSTRATION AT THE RIGHT SHOWS THE 
GROUP OF FURNITURE AT THE RIGHT OF THE 
FIREPLACE AND THE ENTRANCE ALCOVE WITH 
ITS ATTRACTIVE ARRANGEMENT OF BOOK- 
SHELVES AND WELL-PLACED PIANO. THE 
CHAIR IN THE FOREGROUND IS FRENCH OF THE 
LOUIS XVI TYPE; THE PICTURE OVER THE 
PIANO IS A FRAGMENT OF AN OLD ITALIAN 
PAINTING IN TEMPERA 


A REFECTORY TABLE, A MODERN COPY OF AN 
OLD ITALIAN ONE, IS PLACED IN FRONT OF 
ONE OF THE THREE LONG LIVING-ROOM 
WINDOWS FOR DINING. THE TWO SIXTEENTH- 
CENTURY ITALIAN CABINETS AND THE IRON 
SCONCES MAKE A COMPOSITION THAT BUILDS 
UP TO THE TOP OF THE TALL WINDOW IN A 
MOST DELIGHTFUL MANNER 
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HUBERT ROBERT 





The Painted Panels of ‘Robert des Ruines’ from the Chateau Bagatelle 
Now Arranged in an Alcove in the Metropolitan Museum 


HERE is a fascinating alcove in the 
+e gallery leading by the left corridor to 
the third floor of the American Wing in the 
Metropolitan Museum which houses a set 
of panels painted on wood, arranged with an 
architectural setting reminiscent of their 
original habitat in the Chateau Bagatelle in 
the Bois de Boulogne in Paris. Both gal- 
leries, right and left, are devoted to French 
furnishings and decorations, but this one, 
gallery twenty-three, is more especially the 
one in which are placed the characteristic 
painted pilasters, panels, overmantels, doors, 
and other woodwork. 

The temptation is to pass through the 
gallery oblivious of these, as the goal of the 
famous American Wing is immediately in 
view; but it is a mistake not to linger a bit 
by the way, if for no other reason than that 
one is presently to see in ‘Marmion,’ one of 
the reconstructed Virginian rooms in the 
Wing, a style of decoration part of which 
may be traced indirectly through the so- 
called Stuart style to the French influence. 

Also, these paintings are, in their arrange- 
ment, execution, and spirit, so essentially 
French that they are a most interesting study 
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BY LOUISE KARR 


for those who like to trace for themselves 
the genius of racial peculiarities. 

There are six of the panels, and they were 
painted by the famous Hubert Robert, 
called Robert des Ruines from his devotion 
to the newly awakened study of the remains 
of ancient architecture, and were done for 
the Salon des Bains opening out from the 
Salon Circulaire in the little chateau restored 
in 1777 by the Comte d’Artois. 


HE two central panels are larger than the 

others. Most appropriately for a Salon 
des Bains (a more public and formal apart- 
ment than what we know as a bathroom), all 
of them, except The Swing, have water in some 
way for the central theme. Indeed, in The 
Swing the shallow steps in the foreground 
probably lead to a pool. The large central 
panel, as we look toward the fireplace, on the 
left, the one with the colonnaded, round 
temple, is a very lovely portrayal of a 
fountain-fed pool for women’s use. Bathing 
in such luxurious surroundings brings to mind 
the customs of the time and place, as do the 
representations of public fountains, or Javoirs, 
used by peasants for washing clothes and for 





obtaining water. In fact, in this series of pic- 
tures the enjoyment by the common people 
of the beauties of architecture, landscape 
gardens, and parks is noticeably indicated. 

The panels are very characteristic of the 
painter and are said to be some of his best 
work. There is the magnificence and ac- 
curacy in the towering buildings, the feeling 
for space and distance and for the sentiment 
of the scenes, which are associated with his 
work. There is the adornment of arches, 
columns, series of shallow steps, of obelisks, 
caves, and rocks with foliage; there are the 
majestic statues of gods and heroes, emperors 
and animals, and lions’ masques spouting 
water into great basins. There is evident the 
scholarship for which he was noted, as well 
as his freedom in the transposition of well- 
known buildings and in the arrangement of 
his materials. 

Chateau Bagatelle is a name dimly familiar 
in the hazy regions of the mind where 
dwell many historical facts — in the limbo 
where numbers of us are obliged in self- 
defense to keep much of the enormous 
amount of information inherited from 
ages of civilization. To those who frequent 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THESE PANELS WERE PAINTED AT THE ORDER OF THE COMTE D’ARTOIS, PROBABLY IN 1777, FOR THE CHATEAU BAGATELLE, IN 


THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE IN PARIS. 


THEY WERE LATER TAKEN TO MALMAISON BY THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE AND FINALLY PUR- 


CHASED BY MR. PIERPONT MORGAN AND PRESENTED TO THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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the races of Longchamp and the Bois in the 
Paris season it is a more vivid recollection, 
for now the estate belongs to the city of 
Paris; its marvelous rose gardens are open to 
the public, and its terraces are a resort for 
fashionable tea-drinking. 

The chateau has had a varied history. 
As far back as in the days of Louis XV it was 
a dwelling appertaining to the Princes du 
Sang, being then the property of the House 
of Condé in the person of Mademoiselle de 
Charolais — always Mademoiselle, it is said, 
on account of the graceless and irresistible 
Duc de Richelieu. Later it appertained to 
the Crown, and Louis XV leased it for many 
years and was a bad landlord at that, for he 
utterly refused to make an appropriation 
for repairs, and the beautiful place went 
practically to ruin, partly because it had 
been built in a slight manner and partly 
because the Seine, not far distant, at times 
had flooded the region, undermining its ter- 
races and foundations. 

Upon his accession, Louis XVI presented 
the estate to his brother, the Comte d’ Artois, 
afterwards Charles X, at that time a gay and 
debonair prince, especially fond of the races, 
which have always been held near by. The 
story is that he made a wager with Queen 
Marie Antoinette that he would rebuild the 
chateau in a month, some say sixty-four 
days. He won his wager, and the little 
place arose in great beauty, and above its 
principal entrance d’Artois had placed the 
inscription Parva sed Apia (Small but 
Convenient). 

At the time of the Revolution, the chateau 
was confiscated and used for public festivals. 
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It came into Napoleon’s possession under the 
Empire, possibly earlier, and at the Restora- 
tion it again reverted to the Comte d’Artois. 
His son, the Duc de Berry, and later his 
grandson, the Duc de Bordeaux, lived there. 
Much later it was bought by the Englishman, 
Sir Richard Wallace, and remained in his 
hands until his death, after which event his 
heirs sold it for a large sum to the city of Paris. 


HEN the Comte d’Artois returned to 

the ownership of his chateau in 1814, 
he did not find the beautiful paintings he had 
left there in his forced retirement during the 
Revolution and Empire. Wooden panels are 
easily removed, andthe Empress Josephine had 
had the good taste to admire them and had 
ordered them taken to her favorite residence, 
Malmaison. They were not destined to re- 
main there, however. We are not told just 
when, but at some time she presented the 
set to her physician as a token of her grati- 
tude and esteem for his services. From this 
date, their movements are not easily traced; 
but finally, in 1917, they were brought to 
the attention of Mr. Morgan, who bought 
them and presented them to the Museum. 
There they were hung as unframed pictures 
for a time, until, the arrangements for the 
new wing being completed, they were placed 
in their present position, the idea of their 
setting being to give a suggestion of the 
original decorative intent. 

We have in the photographs reproduced 
here one of the alcove, showing the fireplace 
wall, with its simple mantel of carved marble 
and the plain panels which flank it, with oval 
framed portraits in each, and one side of 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


the side wall, showing the three panels in 
position; in the other reproductions we have 
the several paintings photographed before 
they were placed in the alcove. 

The name of the artist, Hubert Robert, is 
not as familiar to us, possibly, as are others 
of the French School, that of his friend and 
companion, Fragonard, for example. As to 
his exact rank in the annals of Gallic art, 
it is a matter for experts and critics to 
explain; but to the ordinary lover of things 
beautiful and historic the account of his life 
and work is of great interest. 

His life was one of extreme vicissitudes, 
but, on the whole, one of remarkable good 
fortune and popularity. Almost always in 
the calmness of hindsight we think we dis- 
cover traits that account for phenomenal 
success. It is certainly so in regard to this 
artist. He united a gayety of disposition, a 
verve, daring, and kindliness, with a touch 
of the diablerite and esprit of a typical French- 
man and with an athletic prowess perhaps 
not so typical. To an indefatigable industry 
amazing to contemplate he united a scholar- 
ship so profound in his chosen line that a 
modern easy-going American finds it difficult 
to realize, to form a mental picture of such 
a complicated and yet coérdinated person- 
ality. One admits that here are the qualities 
that render an individual beloved and win- 
ning in all relations of life. 

To his scholarship, as said before, he owes 
his pseudonym, Robert des Ruines. Robert 
was born in 1733 and lived till 1808. In his 
youth the classical revival was in full force. 
The greatest prize to be awarded a young 
artist was the (Continued on page 574) 








THE BRICK-PAVED COURT OVER WHICH THE PICTURESQUE OLD APPLE TREE THROWS ITS SHADOWS 


ie the story of our 
garden in the Oc- 
tober House Beautiful, 
we followed the garden 
paths as far as the rose 
arch at the south end of 
‘the rose garden. There, 
under the shade of a tall old pear tree, you 
may sit and look back along the flagged path 
edged by beds gay with Hybrid Tea roses to 
the little fountain figure seated on the stone 
wall over the pool that separates the upper 
and middle gardens. The rose arch is also a 
vantage point for surveying the pattern of 
the lower garden, spread out in the opposite 
direction beneath your eyes. The main axis 
of the upper garden is lost in the restful 
green of the lawn below, but beyond the 
turnout of the driveway it is marked by 
stepping-stones and bordered by cedars; 
it ends in a pedestaled bird bath in a shady 
corner. 

The ivy-draped brick barn, now in part a 
garage, seems always to have been the back- 
ground for this garden. With its broad hay 
window under the eaves, reminiscent of the 
time when Georgetown was a village, and 


GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 


II. More about Our Own Garden 
BY ISABEL M. G. GOODWIN 


with its tradition that the family slaves were 
quartered in its lower story, it is one of the 
most interesting features of the garden. But 
nowadays it harbors no oppressed spirits; 
it is a happy hunting ground for the children 
and their friends. Stuffy pigeon nests, 
rickety stairs, piles of fascinating rubbish, are 
treasure trove to any child, and it has be- 
come a meeting place for mysterious gather- 
ings of the tribes. 

Studying the pattern of the lower garden 
from the rose arch, we cannot fail to perceive 
that the flag-paved drive with its turnout 
occupies too large a space in proportion to 
the whole area, but, as we realize at once, 
its existence is a necessity that must be 
accepted. To feature it, rather than to try 
to conceal it, is the lesson we have learned 
by a long process of experimenting with 
various plant materials. Now we have 
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flagged it throughout, 
and rock plants make 
themselves at home be- 
tween the stones and 
spread over their raised 
edges. A row of dwarf 
flowering trees, peaches, 
crabs, and plums, follows each side of the 
drive and serves to break its rather harsh 
lines. 

In order to give to the irregular spaces, 
which were unavoidable in this garden, the 
unity which is so important in every garden, 
the different shrubs are repeated here and 
there — forsythia, Vanhoutte spirea, lilacs, 
and dogwood. By means of this repetition 
of familiar plants, we have obtained a much 
more simple and balanced effect than if we 
had succumbed to the temptation to ex- 
periment with exotic varieties. For back- 
ground there are Austrian pines which will 
presently hide the neighboring houses, two 
pussy willows for their charm in earliest 
spring, two Magnolia soulangeana, and ce- 
dars here and there for accent. 

In the survey of the lower garden the 
brick wall of the east boundary plays an 























important part, stepping off, as it does, 
down the gradual slope, with a pier every 
ten feet, until it develops its greatest in- 
terest —the brick arch with the latticed 
door into the neighbor’s garden. Beyond the 
gate the shrubs are massed and space left 
behind them for four cold frames of the 
dimensions dear to the heart of Louise Beebe 
Wilder. These cold frames, hidden from the 
rest of the garden, are — alas! — plainly 
visible from the seat built of two huge coping 
stones against the south wall near the bird 
bath. Until this year this corner held the 
slide, ladders, and swings of the children’s 
playground. Now it is planted with two 
pines, a red maple, dogwoods, and slim 
white paper birches. 

In another corner, a sunny part of this 
lower garden, we have ventured pink and 
white peonies, almost too large for a garden 
of this size, but used on the farther side of 
the driveway to hide a small asparagus bed 
beyond. Borders of iris of many species 
give various shades of blue, white, gold, 
lavender, purple, in their season dominating 
the lower garden until it becomes an iris 
garden. These iris colors glow with their 
most brilliant iridescence where, on the right 
of the drive, near the entrance, they are 
massed against the velvet shadows of the 
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THE LOWEST BOUNDARY OF 





THE GARDEN WITH THE OLD BRICK STABLE ON THE 


RIGHT WHICH IS REMINISCENT OF THE TIME WHEN GEORGETOWN WAS A VILLAGE 


‘shady corner.’ In this corner the vine- 
draped wall of the neighbor’s brick barn 
meets the ancient retaining wall which, as 
the story goes, was the earliest boundary of 
Georgetown. There, under a maple tree, 
early bulbs, primroses, Leucojum, polemo- 
nium, lilies-of-the-valley, have held sway; 
but in iris time, except for a few airy colum- 
bines, the background for the exquisitely 
poised forms of the iris is a dim, shadowy 
green, patterned with fern fronds and the 
dark spearhead leaves of the pale Italian 
arum, Arum italicum. 

In our leap through space from the rose 
garden above, we have jumped over the 
darling of its creator’s heart — a rock garden 
built against the retaining wall. It is in the 
shape of rough stone steps and forms a half 
circle, with wings added to stretch the length 
of the wall. The steps, heavy flat stones, 
continue the main axis of the whole garden 
and lead straight down from the rose arch 
to the lawn below. Coming upon them 
suddenly, as you do in glancing downward 
from the rose arch, these rock steps, flowing 
with color, offer, perhaps, the greatest sur- 
prise of the garden. At two periods in spring 
the rock garden is so gay, so sparkling, that 
it is breath taking. First comes Arabis with 
patches of giddy crocus. We cannot have 
too many early bulbs, as their dving foliage 
would be too conspicuous later on; but it is 
a happy spot to (Continued on page 576) 


OF ALL THE FEATURES OF THE GARDEN, 

THE ROCK GARDEN BUILT AGAINST THE 

STONE RETAINING WALL IS THE DARL- 
ING OF ITS CREATOR'S HEART 











APARTMENT ETIQUETTE 
By Gertrude Chandler Warner 


F you have always lived in a New England house where 

there are just twenty-nine steps between the refriger- 
ator and the kitchen table, you will find enough educative 
material for a Ph.D. by visiting for a week in a New York 
apartment. When you get back home, too, it is always 
possible to pass along Ph.D.’s to all members of the family 
who are athirst for knowledge, but it is not practical unless 
you have the same instincts as Lewis and Clark, Miss Flor- 
ence Nightingale, or Colonel Lindbergh, who is without 
doubt by now a general. Persons past forty do not wish to 
reduce the number of steps between points. They like a 
big kitchen, and they like to keep the dish pan at the very 
end of the back pantry. Therefore, missionaries up that 
way are uncalled for. 


1 ieee used to be a funny game on the top shelf of my 
grandmother’s parlor clothespress. A perfectly square 
box contained just enough perfectly square blocks to fill it — 
save one block. The trick was to spell words or something, 
by moving the blocks into and out of this unoccupied 
space. That game is the New York apartment to the life. 
It takes just as resourceful a person to clean an apartment 
thoroughly from top to toe as to play that block game, but 
it consumes about one-tenth of the time. First you move 
the baby carriage out of the small foyer (which at home we 
would call the top step) and put it in the living-room. This 
enables us to get the vacuum cleaner out of the coat closet. 

Clean the foyer thoroughly (30 seconds) and, keeping 
always to the right of the baby carriage, proceed through 
the living-room, the other foyer, bedroom (round trip, 
3 minutes, 30 seconds), return through foyer and liv- 
ing-room, left (2 minutes), and replace cleaner and baby 
buggy. Total ten minutes. That is against ten days at home. 

The kitchenette dish cupboard is an exact parallel, for 
there is only one way by which every dish can be got in, 
the vinegar bottle being the king pin. A pile of glass 
saucers should be put on the top shelf, left, front. Wait 
just a moment, and if they do not come down at once upon 
your head, they are in. The last man in is the vinegar 
bottle, and if you have bought one too many cans of goods, 
you must stand and hold that bottle in your hand. 


FTER such things as these have been thoroughly 
learned, it may be said you have taken your ‘pre- 
lims.’ 
“How do you like New York?’ 
Well, I like it just fine. My mouth stays completely 
open with delight and curiosity, as | find it possible to 
stop up the sink drain with a cucumber peel, wash the 


Your dissertation will be on the eternal question, 
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dishes, put them away, do the baby’s washing and hang 
it on a rack which pulls up to the ceiling, and take in the 
ice without stirring off my tall stool. 

Just around everybody’s corner is a fascinating vege- 
table store. There is nothing like it at home at the very 
source of supply. At all seasons we may buy mushrooms, 
endive, succory, chicory, chard, salsify, rutabagas, and 
artichokes, both French and Jerusalem. And right here, 
apropos of rare fruits, should be recorded my first failure 
in apartment etiquette. 


Hw trained myself for two days to distinguish all 
the different rattles, bells, and buzzers, I prevailed 
upon my hostess to take a nap and let me answer whatever 
buzzed. She agreed, not because she had any great confi- 
dence in my executive powers, but because she had a small 
baby and was quite tired out. When the first thing rattled, 
I paused, vinegar bottle aloft, and counted off all the pos- 
sible things rapidly upon my fingers: the telephone, the 
outside door, the inside door, the electric clock — the dumb 
waiter. | threw open that cupboard door, put my head in, 
and said, ‘ Yes?’ 

‘Lemon pea?’ called a singsong Italian voice ingratiat- 
ingly. It was reminiscent of the Italians at home who used 
to drive around with an old horse, calling, ‘Sweeee-et 
potaa-to! Nice ripe — straw-berry!’ 

‘No, not to-day!’ I called pleasantly. Not that I had 
ever heard of lemon peas, but then neither had I ever 
heard of celeriac. 

‘Hi! Lemon pea?’ insisted the voice a little louder. 

Now, | suppose most Connecticut visitors have a hidden 
fear that New York will not understand them, or they it. 
And I was so extremely sorry not to understand this ruf- 
fian that I varied my response this time with, ‘No, I guess 
not.’ 

‘Hi! Pulla da head in!’ yelled the voice. I recognized by 
the motion of the ropes that the dumb waiter was on its 
way upward, so | started instantly to ‘pulla’ my head in. 
I was none too soon, for directly all our morning purchases 
hove in sight — Brussels sprouts, sweet potatoes, tapioca, 
and the soup bone. The least I could do was to take them 
in quickly and say, ‘All right!’ with my hostess’s easy 
accent. | knew, however, that the man was not fooled by 
that. 

Later on, having, with a brilliant thought, disposed of 
the provisions by putting them all on the stove to boil, I 
asked my hostess the meaning of lemon pea. She, and 
my host made such a wild noise with their combined 
laughter that they were unable to (Continued on page 578) 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
The House of Mrs. H. K. Hudson 
BUTLER & CORSE, ARCHITECTS 





THE LIBRARY IN THIS HOUSE, SHOWN 
BELOW AND ON THE SUCCEEDING 
PAGE, THE ARCHITECTS CHARACTER- 
IZE AS A RATHER FANTASTIC ADAPTA- 
TION OF THE EARLY-NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY VENETIAN. THE WALLS 
ARE SOFT GREEN AND THE STILES 
AND BACKGROUND OF THE PAINTED 
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DESIGN ARE ASOFT GRAY OUTLINEDIN 
FADED INDIGO-BLUE. THE MOULD- 
INGS ARE OUTLINED IN DULL GOLD. 
THE MANTEL IS MARBLEIZED IN 
YELLOW SIENNA AND THE PANELS 
ABOVE AND THE FACINGS OF THE FIRE- 
PLACE OPENING ARE MARBLEIZED 
IN SOFT GREEN 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





THE HANGINGS IN THIS ROOM HAVE A BROCADED DESIGN IN FAWNS AND GREENS ON A 
BACKGROUND OF MULBERRY. THE LATTER COLOR IS REPEATED IN THE CARPET AND IN 
SEVERAL PIECES OF FURNITURE 
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ABOVE IS A VIEW OF THE DRAWING-ROOM WHICH HAS WALLS OF SOFT BLUE-GREEN WITH MOULDINGS 

OUTLINED IN DULL GOLD. THE HANGINGS IN THIS ROOM ARE OF A FADED CORAL-COLORED VELVET. BELOW 

Is THE ENTRANCE HALL IN GRAY AND OYSTER-WHITE WITH A LARGE WALLPAPER PANEL DEPICTING THE 
STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE 




























THE TWO ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS 
PAGE ARE OF THE GALLERY WHICH 
CONNECTS THE DRAWING-ROOM 
WITH THE DINING-ROOM. HERE, 
TOO, ARE PANELS OF THE CUPID AND 
PSYCHE PAPER USED ON A SOFT GRAY 
WALL WITH THE RELIEF IN THE 
CORNICE IN OYSTER-WHITE. THE 
EXQUISITE MANTEL IS OF VERD 
ANTIQUE AND GRAY AND WHITE 
MARBLE. THE HANGINGS ARE OF 
SOFT GREEN MOIRE AND MUCH OF 
THE FURNITURE IS PAINTED GREEN 
AND COVERED WITH A GREEN AND 
WHITE STRIPE MATERIAL. THE 
CHANDELIER IS OF OLD CRYSTAL AND 
GILT WOOD 
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PLANT ECOLOGY 
VI. Oak Woodlands 


BY EDITH A. ROBERTS AND ELSA REHMANN 


AKS form the extensive woods upon 
O the uplands of our Northeastern states. 
They rise above the streams and ponds, sur- 
round the sunny fields, fringe the juniper 
slopes, and cover many a hillside. Sometimes 
there are aged white pines left among them 
on the ridges, and sometimes the oaks them- 
selves are left on the sides of ravines among 
the beeches, maples, and hemlocks, for the 
oak woodlands are an 
important epoch in the 
ecological sequence of 
plants. 

There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of oaks— 
white oaks -and_ red 
oaks, scarlet, black, and 
chestnut oaks. The 
white oaks and the red 
oaks, growing side by 
side in about equal 
numbers, are the im- 
portant trees of this as- 
sociation and become 
great knarled wide- 
branched specimens. 
Their prominence 
makes this woodland, 
which is really com- 
posed of a rich vegeta- 
tion, known as the oak 
association. 

Tuliptrees, hickories, and American lin- 
dens, together with the oaks, make the high- 
est growth. Below them are small trees and 
shrubs; dogwoods, hophornbeams, | sassa- 
frases, bladdernuts, witch-hazels, azaleas, 
dangleberries, huckleberries, late sweet blue- 
berries, Jersey-teas, mapleleaf viburnums, 
and mountain-laurels. In their midst wild 
honeysuckles, wild grapes, flowering rasp- 
berries, and rock clematis twine and tumble, 
and many herbaceous plants and ferns 
grow underneath. This definitely layered 
formation in which the vegetation is ar- 
ranged is distinctive of the oak association. 
The sequence of its effects, ever changing 
with the seasons, is even more characteristic 
of oak woodlands. 

At the very approach of spring, the dainti- 
est of flowers find their way up through the 
brown leaves and bring life and color with 
them. There is an elfin lightness to pastel- 
tinted hepaticas and rose-veined spring- 
beauties and gray-rosetted saxifrages; a fairy 
grace to snow-white Arabis, tinted anemones, 
and golden-stamened gray-white bloodroots; 
an exquisite airiness to Heuchera, anemonella, 
Tiarella, and bishopscaps. While they are 
flowering, the oaks are opening their buds. 
Some of the new leaves are cool hazy gray 
and some are warm rose and copper toned. 
The ferns, too, are uncurling their russet- 


scaled green fronds and the hickories over- 
head are unfolding their gray petal-like leaves 
whose reflexed scales glisten with gold and 
salmon and rose. 

Many other flowers grow beneath the 
trees. There are tiny ginsengs and little wild 
lilies-of-the-valley, violet fringed polygalas 
and all kinds of dainty violets. There are 
wildgingers, solomonseals, yellow stargrasses, 
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ESPECIALLY IN AN OAK WOODLAND SHOULD THE BEAUTY OF THE NATURAL GROWTH 
BE PRESERVED AND REFLECTED IN THE CHARACTER OF THE ARCHITECTURE 


and greenish yellow merrybells. There are 
wild geraniums, meadowrues, sarsaparillas, 
baneberries, and false solomonseals. Some of 
these are in bloom when the fleeting white- 
ness of dogwoods edge the woods, some ac- 
company the clustered pink of Azalea nudt- 
flora, and some supplement the flowering of 
the mountain-laurels. Occasionally, arbutus 
is also found. 

At midsummer, wild foxgloves and yellow 
loosestrifes, lavender and purple milkweeds, 
Anemone virginiana, and Cimicifuga race- 
mosa are scattered lightly through the green 
shadowy woods. 

Later still come the blue and white asters 
that mingle their ethereal coloring with the 
richer tones of autumn trees and shrubs. 
Bronze thickets of huckleberries are every- 
where under the trees, while rising above 
them are the lithe stems of mapleleaf vibur- 
nums whose delicate twigs uphold clusters of 
purplish black berries and whose _rose- 
suffused translucent leaves veil the woods 
with an illusive haze. Over this groundwork 
is spread rich color. The burnished rose, 
vellow, red, and mahogany of dogwoods, the 
contrasting masses of red and yellow sassa- 
frases, the clear yellow of witch-hazels, the 
pale gold of tuliptrees, the straw and russet 
brown of hickories, intermingle with the rich 
red and warm rose tones of the turning oaks. 
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And here and there are the scarlet dogwood 
berries that are but a glint and a gleam to be 
caught before the birds and squirrels make 
way with them. 

This color slowly fades, leaving the woods 
wrapt in the soft tones of winter. The flaky 
silvery gray of the white oak trunks, the 
russet-touched huckleberry twigs, the green 
blueberry stems, and the browns and grays of 
the bark of the other 
trees and shrubs are all 
held together by the 
tans of the dried oak 
leaves that hang on 
some of the trees all 
winter, and this color- 
ing is repeated in the 
thick crackly flooring of 
the fallen frost-curled 
leaves underneath. 
Then the bared trees 
and shrubs exhibit the 
structural beauty of 
their trunks and 
branches, twigs and 
buds. The stiff angular 
branching of the oaks, 
the lacy twiggage of the 
hophornbeams, the 
loosened slabs of the 
shagbark hickories, the 
arching witch-hazel 
stems, the scalloped seed vessels of the tulip- 
trees, and the horizontal branching of the 
dogwoods, whose gracefully curved-up tips 
are terminated by round turban-like buds, 
are all beautiful in their delineation against 
the cool winter sky. Indeed, the line pat- 
terns made by the intermingled vegetation 
are veritable etchings. 

So our interest in the oak woods continues 
throughout the year. Every seasonal change 
makes a new adventure of the walk through 
the tangled undergrowth, of the drive along 
its lanes and roads, of the view across its 
panorama. And all the while, the interwoven 
branches overhead and the matted shrub 
growth underneath hold us. The unbroken 
roof and the all-over floor covering, both 
needed to retain moisture, are essential to 
the health of the woodland and are at the 
same time the real source of its beauty. 

We find these oak woodlands very near the 
shore line of the Atlantic coast, all through 
the rolling country in Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New York, Long Island, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, and upon the high ridges 
of the Alleghenies from Vermont to Georgia. 
On the north they are replaced by coniferous 
forests; on the south they give way to semi- 
tropical vegetation. But within these two ex- 
tremes they are in perfect adjustment to the 
climatic conditions (Continued on page 578) 











A PRIZED OASIS IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
Turtle Bay Gardens in New York Each Year Grow More Lovely 


UILDING in New York or in any other 

large American city forty or fifty years 
ago was by no means the flimsy matter it has 
since become. It was before the days of what 
is sometimes called ‘jerry-building’ and, 
though construction was not 
being done in the solid manner, 
destined to endure for cen- 
turies, which prevailed during 
the early days of building in 
America, houses were 
structed with materials and by 
methods which were vastly 
superior to those obtaining to- 
day. Examined more criti- 
cally, it might be said that 
houses were built of larger and 
more solid timbers, with less 
striving for effect at the ex- 
pense of reality, and, in a 
word, with more reference to 
durability than is likely to be 
the case in times when build- 
ings are often erected merely 
for the sales market, and when 
a contractor, having once 
built and sold a house, cares 
little or nothing whether it 
lasts for ten years or a hun- 
dred. 

Shortly after the middle of 
the last century, midtown New 
York was being built up, east 
and west, where long rows of 
old-fashioned houses with two, 
three, or four stories and high 
stoops attest to their having 
been built during what is 
sometimes referred to as New 
York’s ‘brownstone-front’ pe- 
riod. Such were, until a few 
years ago, two rows of resi- 
dences between Third Avenue 
and Second, one facing south 
on East 48th Street, the other 
facing north on East goth, 
taking up a goodly part of the 
area of a city block; their back yards, of 
uniform size, precisely marked off and defined 
by tall wooden fences, which caused the 
interior of the block to resemble somewhat 
two rows of the squares of a checkerboard. 

But the architectural possibilities of the 
old houses were seen and appreciated by 
someone who was not dismayed by the dingi- 
ness and shabbiness to which the houses 
(never in any sense the haunt of fashion) had 
descended by gradual stages. Much can be 
done, and is constantly being done, by the 
power of organization; and when the inherent 
possibilities of these old houses were pointed 
out to a number of people who were looking 
for homes and who were able to visualize 


con- 
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BY WALTER F. WHEELER 


what they might become by skillful altering, 
it was found to be by no means difficult to 
acquire ownership of a sufficient number of 
the houses to afford an opportunity of creat- 
ing a group or settlement of homes of a high 





A VIEW FROM ONE OF THE HALLS INTO THE GARDEN SHOWING ITS 


CLOSE CONNECTION WITH THE HOUSE 


degree of architectural character and dis- 
tinction. 

Houses built in ‘rows’ during the nine- 
teenth century in New York were of a monot- 
onous sameness. The lines of their fenestra- 
tion, doors, and windows, their cornice lines, 
and their lines at the sidewalk levels were 
long and sweeping; and this proved to be a 
distinct advantage when dealing with a 
number of such buildings and transforming 
them into a group in which each should form 
a part of the whole. Thus, when the high 
stoops: were removed and the doorways, to 
which led long flights of brownstone steps, 
had been made into windows, there were 
seen to be long rows of windows upon several 
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floors. New entrances at the sidewalk level 
into basements established the design for a 
long, symmetrical row of fagades given 
character and dignity by slightly varying the 
architrave treatments of certain door or 
window openings, emphasizing 
the architectural importance 
of some of these openings by 
pediments or other striking 
forms of treatment, by the use 
of plaques, cartouches, bal- 
conies, or window grilles at 
points where they aided in 
expressing the ‘group’ idea, 
and, finally, by the use of 
parapets or balustrades at the 
sky or cornice line to dignify 
what was rendered uninterest- 
ing before by a rigid and 
monotonous horizontality. 

As with the street fronts, so 
also with the fagades which 
face what was once a dreary 
vista of city back yards. Here 
there was a complete lack of 
anything which by any stretch 
of the imagination could be 
regarded as architecture; but 
in the extreme simplicity and 
entire uniformity of the fa- 
¢gades there lay possibilities 
which the architects turned to 
excellent account. Such sur- 
faces were stuccoed or coated 
with cement or plaster, some- 
times given interest and 
variety by ornament in color 
worked out in stencil or in 
something which resembles 
the sgraffito treatment so often 
seen in Italy. Some use was 
made of simple grilles of 
wrought iron across certain 
window openings, or of wooden 
blinds or shutters at others, or 
of plaques, medallions, or in- 
teresting pieces of old sculp- 
ture which were built into the walls. Ex- 
cellent use was also made of casements, many 
filled with leaded glass, for the window open- 
ings, and, finally, vast possibilities were dis- 
covered in different ways of treating the sky 
line, since certain houses which must be 
larger than the others and which could be 
made larger only by increasing their height 
offered opportunity for using loggia motifs, 
gables, pediments, and the like. 

As it is to-day, after several years, ‘Turtle 
Bay Gardens’ is one of the most interesting 
and stimulating examples of — successful 
altering to be found anywhere. On each 
street there faces a long row of buildings with 
facades which mark them unmistakably as 
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THE GARDEN IS GIVEN UNITY BY THE LOGGIAS WHICH ARE BUILT AT EACH END AND 
BY THE BROAD FLAGGED WALK WHICH EXTENDS DOWN THE MIDDLE, WIDENING 
OUT AT THE CENTRE SUFFICIENTLY TO SURROUND A FOUNTAIN ‘ 
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THIS GARDEN HAS ALL THE MELLOWNESS AND BEAUTY OF ONE OF THE OLD WORLD. IN FACT, IN ITS USE OF STUCCO WALLS, 
POTTED PLANTS, IRON WORK, AND IN ITS LUXURIANCE, IT SUGGESTS OLD SPAIN OR ITALY RATHER THAN NEW YORK 
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private residences, each of which possesses its 
own individuality while being, equally un- 
mistakably, one unit of an entire group. The 
structures at the ends and at the middle of 
each of the rows have been given architec- 
tural treatment which unifies and defines the 
group; and slight differences in color value — 
pale gray, buff, or tan — afford just sufficient 
difference to prevent monotony, while at the 
same time they preserve 
and even emphasize the 
unity of the whole. 

The twenty or thirty 
back vards, once used as 
areas for the drying of 
clothes, form under pres- 
ent conditions a_ truly 
wonderful and_ glorious 
garden — perhaps it 
should be said a series of 
gardens, since each of the 
houses possesses its little 
patch of grass and shrub- 
bery marked off and di- 
vided from its neighbors 
on either side by a low 
balustrade or parapet, 
which gives it a certain 
desirable seclusion and 
privacy without impair- 
ing the appearance of the 
garden as a whole by an 
assertion of individuality. 
Down the middle of the 
garden, and opening into 
each of the little gardens, 
there extends a_ broad 
flagged walk, which at the 
centre broadens out suffi- 
ciently to surround a 
fountain. Much of the 
interest of the garden is 
due to the presence within 
it of several fine old trees, 
relics, perhaps, of the 
unregenerate days of the 
buildings — trees which 
m some way have man- 
aged to exist and mature 
during many years in 
spite of the gas-laden soil 
and the other menaces to 
vegetation which are 
found in New York. 

The altering or rear- 
ranging of the buildings 
which form this group has of course resulted 
in some very fortunate planning. The street 
exteriors, as has already been explained, have 
been harmonized and brought into architec- 
tural agreement, and the appearance of the 
two long rows of houses, as viewed from the 
street, is much the same as that which is seen 
in London, Bath, or other English cities, 
where in certain quiet old ‘squares’ or 
‘places’ there are many rows of old houses 
which have remained wholly unchanged and 
unspoiled since the Georgian era. The 
facades here express the architectural ideas 
which were fashionable in England during 
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LOOKING FROM ONE OF THE SMALLER PRIVATE ENCLOSURES TO THE CENTRAL 


PATH WITH FOUNTAIN. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
the eighteenth century — ideas of what 
would perhaps be called the English Renais- 
sance, although in a few instances there have 
been departures from the strict following of 
English types in favor of forms which suggest 
the baroque of Italy. 

In one instance, at least, two adjoining 
buildings have been made into one ample 
residence with happy effect; in another, two 





houses of extremely narrow width have been 
combined and arranged as a group of small 
apartments. In all cases, under present con- 
ditions, the kitchens face the street. This 
leaves the far end of the basement floor for 
the dining-room of the house, where, since it 
faces the garden, it opens upon a terrace, into 
an arbor or pergola, or merely upon a lawn. 
As has already been said, each of the houses 
possesses its own private, individual garden, 
separated from the other gardens merely by 
a low wall, and the view of the garden from 
each house is of the garden as a whole — 
almost one acre of grass, trees, shrubbery, and 


FORTUNATELY THE YARDS CONTAINED SEVERAL 
OLD TREES WHICH NOW HELP TO GIVE THE GARDEN ITS AGED APPEARANCE 





garden furnishings and marbles, all in the 
very heart and centre of New York’s East 
Side. Of course every room in any one of 
these houses faces either a street or the 
garden. The rooms which face the garden 
might be regarded as the most interesting, 
and in several instances they have been 
enlarged so that they occupy the entire 
widths of the houses. 

But the interior court 
or garden is the real heart 
and centre of the Turtle 
Bay group. The two long 
sides of the garden are of 
course enclosed by the 
houses themselves, pre- 
senting fagades on the 
garden side which are in 
architectural agreement 
with one another while 
each preserves its own 
individuality of treat- 
ment. Several of the 
buildings have highly in- 
teresting details in the 
way of balcony or loggia 
treatments; others have 
their fronts coated with 
stucco and decorated with 
flat painting of something 
on the silhouette order. 
The two shorter sides or 
ends of the garden are 
closed in by the ground- 
floor loggias which belong 
to the four end houses of 
the group, these loggias 
being surmounted by flat 
terraces behind which rise 
tall brick walls, stuccoed 
and ornamented with bas- 
reliefs or with urns and 
vases to break the sever- 
ity and horizontality of 
the long walls. These 
loggias and walls, in addi- 
tion to closing in and 
defining the garden, are 
useful for shutting off 
vistas of back yards of 
adjoining houses, and for 
screening the ugly struc- 
tures of the elevated rail- 


roads on Second and 
Third Avenues. 
Turtle Bay Gardens 


represents a successful solution of one phase 
of the residence problem which must be faced 
in New York. With the steady march of 
business northward, there has been a steady 
driving in the same direction of the city’s 
residence quarter, until now this residence 
district is encroaching upon what has always 
been regarded as the Harlem tenement-house 
quarter, the southern edge of which begins in 
the nineties. This has resulted in two sepa- 
rate and distinct movements: first, the build- 
ing of tall apartment houses, useful since the 
ground area which once sufficed for a building 
housing one family (Continued on page 582) 























THE HARRY TYLER COVERLETS 


We Discover Several Examples of These Coverlets Made for a Brief Period in Jefferson County, New York 


WO hundred miles at the wheel, and the 
fj lady was beginning to show evidences of 
fatigue, when, just as the shades of evening 
were upon us, we came to as fine a specimen of 
old brick house after the Georgian manner 
as one often sees outside of New England. 
There were the fanlights in the gables, the 
green-slatted shutters to the windows, the 
fine old door in the centre of the front with 
its elliptical fanlight above and the row of 
small lights down either side; but withal there 
was an atmosphere of desertion about the 
place that made it seem melancholy. 

The lady at the wheel, however, insisted 





upon stopping to make an inspection. Much 
rapping at the front door elicited no response 
and so we went to the rear, where we found 
the single-story kitchen inhabited by an old 
but unmarried farmhand, who informed us 
from the doorway of his bachelor quarters 
that the main part of the house was vacant 
and that upwards of a hundred and ten years 
ago it had been built for use as a tavern. As 
proof of his statement he took us through and 
showed us the numbers that are still upon 
some of the bedroom doors. 

Leaving the southern part of New York 
State that midsummer morning, we had 
planned to travel northward and make our 





A DARK BLUE AND WHITE LION DESIGN 
WITH CHERRY TREE AND ROBIN BORDER, 
MADE IN 1836 FOR C. M. SIMMONS, THE 
NAME APPEARING SEVERAL TIMES ON THE 


INNER EDGE OF THE BORDER 
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stop at Adams village that night, before pro- 
ceeding to the Thousand Islands and Lake 
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EAGLE DESIGN, APPARENTLY 


ANN E. WILSON, JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
NEW YORK, IN 1850. AT THE RIGHT ISA 
CORNER OF THIS AND AT THE LEFT AN 


ENLARGED DETAIL 


Placid. That we had strayed from the route 
and wandered off on to a side road we were 
soon definitely advised, but much to our de- 
light, as it turned out; for we were informed 
that but three or four miles away was a sum- 
mer resort where we could find comfortable 
hotels and accommodations for as long as we 
desired to remain. 

As we had advanced into the rolling coun- 
try of northern New York we had found the 
scenery refreshingly beautiful, but our great 
surprise was in store for us —the quaint 
little lake-port summer resort, Henderson 
Harbor. One may travel far and abroad be- 
fore he discovers much that surpasses it, 
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with its one macadam street running through, 
steep land on one side, the gorgeous cedar- 
clad shore on the other, a delightful bay of 
blue water, and an entrancing point of land 
beyond, which cuts off the open lake. Color- 
ful flower gardens in profusion, with here 
big splotches of red and white and pink, there 
a dash of Delphinium-blue set off with golden- 
yellow, and everywhere old-fashioned flowers, 
hollyhocks, lupines, foxgloves, and Delphin- 
iums, baby roses, and ramblers. There was 


something about it all that reminded one of 
Naples, and we were to learn in fact that 





William Henderson, the wealthy New Yorker 
who had purchased all of the land in that 
township from William Constable at the 
very beginning of the nineteenth century, 
had originally named it Naples Bay. 

Old lake captains, Great Lakes sailormen 
and fishermen, were among the first to locate 
at this new Naples, and there are several of 
a later generation of old lake captains still 
residing there in their snug homes, mingled 
with which are the quaint little hotels full of 
coziness, attractiveness, and delight, and the 
summer homes of several wealthy people; 
including former Secretary of State, Robert 
Lansing, the late (Continued on page 585) 





A RED AND WHITE PATTERN, ALSO WITH 
LION DESIGN, MADE IN 1843 FOR ANTOI- 


NETTE RICE, AGED 3. THE NAME JEFFER- 

SON CO. APPEARS SEVERAL TIMES ON THE 

INSIDE OF THE OAK TREE AND PICKET 
FENCE BORDER 














A FRENCH MIRROR 
WITH GILDED 
WOOD FRAME. 
SHOWN BY COUR- 
TESY OF ANN ELSY 


My FRIEND, THE CONNOISSEUR, REFLECTS ON MIRRORS 
III. And Recalls some of the Scenes they have Imaged since they were first Made in Venice 


MONG its many claims to beauty and 
A interest,’ remarked my friend, the 
connoisseur, as he toyed with a Venetian 
hand glass from a near-by table, ‘looking- 
glass — and by that | mean silvered glass 
itself, quite disregardful of the frame — has 
as its chiefest fascination for many besides 
myself, I’m sure, that quality that one might 
call the eerie. 

‘One of the reasons for this quality is its 
resemblance, without doubt, to certain ele- 
ments. A sheet of silvered glass invol- 
untarily brings to mind the thought of still 
Secondly, looking-glass 
Even when 





water or clear ice. 
has the quality of aliveness. 
reflecting no moving object, its catching up 
and giving back the light that varies with 
each passing moment of the day makes it a 
speaking thing. And when the leap of the 
fire on the hearth, or the measured twitching 
of candle flames, or a moving branch outside 
the window, or passing human _ beings, 
become duplicated on its surface, the glass 
is as alive as a human soul. Thirdly, there 
is the pervasion of mystery which it possesses 
in greater degree than the Sphinx or that 
much-discoursed-on lady, the Gioconda. 
What dramas, comic and tragic, have not 
sheets of shining glass, both large and 
smali, caught on their surfaces, held for a 
few moments in vivid duplication, and 
passed, let us suppose, into the limbo of the 
alloy that backs them, in which the purport 
of the dramas is locked forever, tighter than 
the secrets of the dead. That the mirror’s 
surface bears no impress of such dramas, 
the witnessing of which would line and 
crease a human countenance with an in- 
finitude of wrinkles, heightens that im- 
pression of eeriness on which | have re- 
marked. 


BY MARTHA FISCHER 


‘It is for all these reasons, which seem to 
put mirror glass into the category of the 
evolvements of necromancy rather than 
into those of commodities for use or adjuncts 
to decoration, that the day on which the 
first glass mirror, as we know it now, was 
made and the occasions on which the manu- 
facture of such mirrors was first introduced 
into new lands seem to me to be magic days 
to be remembered. 


Dy you care to bring before your mind’s 
eye, with me, a gallant day in 1507? 
The Venetian sun gilds the villas and gardens 
of Murano with its customary opulence. It 
is not able to penetrate in fullest power into 
the interior of one of the glass works which, 
because of the danger of fire to the city 
from their furnaces, are relegated by law to 
share the island with the villas and the 
gardens. The open mouths of furnaces 
supply a lurid glare to mingle with the 
refracted sun rays that make their way 
inside, and in this mixed light the hosed and 
aproned figures moving about their business 
appear like black hobgoblins. A group of 
them have converged about a central point 
where suddenly all the light of the room 
seems concentrated. It is a shining sheet of 
something that might be no less than a 
Gargantuan, unfaceted diamond, reduced to 
flatness, that so miraculously catches the 
illumination. The texture of this mysterious 
sheet is that of glass. But surely never has 
glass before presented this brilliant, re- 
flecting surface. There have, to be sure, 
been occasional, small, convex bits of sil- 
vered glass called “‘bull’s-eyes” that have 
found their way to Venice from Germany in 
the importations of ladies’ frippery, and bear, 
with all imports into the Republic, so high a 
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protective tax. There has been made even in 
Venice, many years ago, as in Rome and 
Egypt before her, a glass with a metal alloy 
at the back. But so unsatisfactory as mirrors 
have these glasses been, because of the 
imperfections and color of the material it- 
self, and because of the experimental stage 
of the alloy, that Venice, like Rome and 
Egypt long ago, has continued by preference 
with the burnished metal mirrors that 
served the Republic from her earliest days. 
But this sheet of dazzling brilliancy — 

‘“ Ecco,” says one of the hobgoblins, with 
the tone of intense matter-of-factness that, 
even for Italians, at times cloaks superlative 
emotion. “We have done it! Why do you 
peer and peer as if bewitched, brother 
Domenico? It is pity enough that it is only 
your fool’s face the silvered glass has to give 
back to us, as if there were indeed two such 
to blot the earth!” 

““ Per San Marco, brother Andrea, and 
less trouble than you would I have to find a 
fair face to follow me hither to give the 
mirror its rightful occupation!” 

‘The two, their first reaction thus taken 
care of, embrace each other in perfect under- 
standing and with the cordiality inspired 
by a shared victory. 

‘Short time before the brothers, Andrea 
and Domenico, sons of del Gallo, petition the 
Ten at Venice for the monopoly of making 
mirror glass over the whole territory of the 
Republic, and receive the Ten’s indorse- 
ment. It is the beginning of a great mirror 
industry which Venice is to dominate for 
over a hundred years to come. How quickly 
the wares from the brothers’ works will 
become things of sweeping popularity to 
those who can afford them, not only in this 
city of lagoons upon the Adriatic, but over 
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all of Europe, we may well conjecture. | 
like best, myself, to imagine their career in 
Venice, city of their birth, because mirror 
glass typifies so essentially the spirit of that 
city of enchantment. Is not the brightness 
of the sun on her canals, the clearness of 
that ether into which her bell towers reach, 
the stillness of her waters just before the 
dawn, embodied in it? How to encircle fitly 
a thing so seemingly of purest magic as 
this new, shining glass, was, of course, the 
first consideration when its existence became 
known outside the works. A new material 
for artists and artisans to work with and for! 
The first frames were, naturally, the hand- 
carved, gilded, sometimes polychromed, 
wooden frames of that Renaissance style con- 
ceived always a little more buoyantly, a 
little more exotically, in Venice, gateway to 
the East, than in the rest of Italy. 

‘| like to visualize the silver gleam of those 
first mirrors, which were small and bevel- 
edged, from the walls of the dim, cool 
palace interiors, in which the light, reflected 
from the canals below, played in wavering 
patterns. I like to muse upon the note of 
richness and, at the same time, of the ele- 
mental that they would add to those interiors 
in which silks and examples of the gold- 
smiths’ art from Florence, velvets from 
hated Genoa, ivories, bronzes, enamels, 
rugs from the East, glass like gigantic jewels 
from Murano, mingled to create a fabulous 
sumptuousness. 

‘Venice had feminine beauty, and to spare, 
for reflection in her early mirrors: those 
golden-haired, creamy-skinned, deep-bos- 
omed noblewomen whom their husbands kept 
figuratively — sometimes _ literally — under 
lock and key, like precious jewels, and took 
out to the light of day, like jewels, apparent- 
ly for show only on the occasions of great 
festivals and ceremonies; those noblewomen 
whom the great painters of the day — Titian, 
Carpaccio, Veronese, Tintoretto — repro- 
duced on canvas with such lavish brushes; 
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those Georgian, Circassian, Greek, and na- 
tive Venetian courtesans, whose numbers, 
according to statistics in the year 1581, 
exceeded the aggregate number of noble- 
women and girls, nuns, and women of the 
burgher class by 4321 souls. Catarina 
Cornaro, one of the most beautiful of 
Venice’s daughters, had been forced to find 
the rather blurred answer to the question, 
why did the King of Cyprus choose her as 
his consort from among a goodly array of 
Venetian beauties, in the surface of one of 
the old metal mirrors. Let us console our- 
selves with the thought that it is probable, 
however, that she had examples of the 
newly-evolved glass ones in her later years 





THE MIRROR ABOVE AND THE 
OTHERS ON THIS PAGE REPRE- 
SENT DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
VENETIAN MIRRORS, ALL IN 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


at Asolo where she held her court. Bianca 
Capello, no doubt, pulled the hood of her 
cloak over her red-gold tresses before a 
mirror of silvered glass on that night in 
1563 in which she made her escape from her 
noble Venetian father’s house with the 
young Florentine banker’s clerk, who had 
wooed her from his countinghouse across 
the way. I like to fancy Lavinia, Titian’s 
daughter, at her father’s nod, putting down 
the heavy salver of fruit she bears aloft in 
that father’s famous picture of her to run 
with eager feet for a peep into one of the 
first mirrors, so new a toy as to fascinate in 
prospect during the tedium of a long sitting. 

‘Did the ‘ Provveditori delle Pompe,” as 
was called the amazing committee of three 
nobles established in the sixteenth century 
to regulate the luxuries of Venetian dress, 
habits, and table, find it incumbent on their 
office to limit the number of mirrors a man 
might possess, as they did the number of 
yards of material his wife might use for the 
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construction of her sleeves, or the luxurious- 
ness of the trappings of his gondola, or the 
number of pigeons he might serve at his 
dinner table? Did the mirror makers 
march as a body, carrying their wares, on 
the first installment of a doge after the grant- 
ing of their charter — that of Pietro Loredan 
in 1567? Visualize the brilliant colors of the 
holiday costumes of the watching multitude, 
and of the richly-hung fagades, the flare of 
embroidered banners in the breeze, the flash 
of the sun on the gilded horses, the laughing 
Venetian sky, caught and shaken in the 
mirrors’ glittering surfaces to the rhythm of 
the marching guildsmen’s footsteps. 

‘How was it that France, always in the 
vanguard in the manufacturing of com- 
modities for the making of life a graceful 
art, could so long keep her fingers off the 
manufacture of so fascinating a one as 
mirror glass? Richelieu probably did not 
get round to it in the eternal demands 
upon his time of foreign wars, domestic 
intrigues, and the establishment and en- 
couragement of his various academies. And 
Mazarin, being penurious, had not, perhaps, 
the foresight to see any gain to France in 
the encouragement of such an_ industry. 
Behold at last, in 1664, however, Jean 
Baptiste Colbert, Louis XIV’s great min- 
ister of finance, — Colbert the indefatigable, 
the resolute, the ambitious, — before his 
desk of boule, his habitual slight scowl for 
the moment intensified over the memoranda 
of his office of superintendent of buildings, 
spread out wide before him. Only three years 
have elapsed since the downfall of his bitter 
rival, Nicolas Fouquet, when Colbert. re- 
ceived Fouquet’s portfolio and another one 
besides. The King, at twenty-six, is in the 
throes of proving to his court — that saw him 
outdone in splendor at that féte at Vaux, 
which cost Fouquet his liberty, well-nigh his 
life — and to the world at large that no sub- 
ject may hope ever to outdazzle the “sun- 
king” in lavishness (Continued on page 580) 
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A HOUSE IN HONOLULU 


Low ‘Broad Surfaces and Native Materials Make This House Well 
Adapted to the Country 
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THIS HOUSE IS PLACED 
BY A RUSHING BROOK AT i 
THE FOOT OF A MOUN- 

TAIN. INSIDE AND OUT 

IT IS OF NATIVE WORK- 
MANSHIP, WITH WALLS 
OF ADOBE OF DEEP 
CREAM COLOR AND THE 
ROOF OF HANDMADE 
SHINGLES. THE FLOOR 
OF THE PIAZZA OR LANAI 
IS OF LAVA BLOCKS AND 
THE POSTS AND DOOR 
ARE OF HAND-HEWN 

KOA WOOD 
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WHEN IN DOUBT 


About a Color Scheme for Your Uery Small Apartment, Buy a Painting 
BY MARY KELLOGG 


HEN in doubt about a color scheme, 
buy a picture,’ said a very clever 
woman to me. ‘This time | bought five in 
Paris,’ she casually added. The Professor 
would say that buying five when one would 
suffice was remarkably reminiscent of me. 
‘But they all carry out the same color 
scheme,’ was my reply, justifying her and 
myself in the same breath. ‘If I get your 
point, it is that a good artist knows how to 
combine colors, not by tiresomely experi- 
menting as most of us do, but by carefully 
worked-out processes; and, therefore, that 
scribblers like you and me can skim the 


evidenced that no professorial skeleton oc- 
cupied the closet. Imagine me trying to keep 
my pillows in symmetrical tiers, one shade to 
a tier! 

This story is of an apartment belonging to 
a woman who lives, as so many professional 
women of New York City do, in an apart- 
ment hotel designed for her sex. Within 
small dimensions has been created an interior 
possessed of special interest. It illustrates an 
individual’s solution of the problem which 
forces an ever-increasing number of women 
obliged to adopt the prevailing custom of 
living compactly to (Continued on page 596) 





Amemiya 
THE CHINTZ HANGINGS HAVE A BLACK 
GROUND WITH FLOWERS THAT REPEAT 
THE COLORS OF THE PAINTINGS. THE 
ROLLER SHADES ARE BLACK WITH A 
BAND OF THE CHINTZ AT THE BOTTOM 


decorative cream from the painter’s milk, 
paying a debt to the artist at the same time, 
by buying one of his pictures for a color key 
—or five of them, as the case may be?’ 

‘Exactly,’ was the response, ‘not to men- 
tion the permanent possession against one’s 
walls of a radiance similar to that of freshly 
picked bouquets.’ 

‘This all dovetails together so_ perfectly 
that it makes my head spin!’ said I, sinking 
down upon a black-silk-covered divan with 
pillows of mauve and jade and beige taffeta in 
symmetrical tiers, one shade to a tier. The 
fact that no tweed overcoat and leather brief 
case were cast carelessly upon its perfection 


THE DAY BED IS COVERED WITH A 

HEAVY SILK WITH A WIDE SATIN STRIPE 

AND BLACK, JADE, VERMILION, AND 
MAUVE PILLOWS 
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ABOVE IS THE PAINTING WHICH 
ESTABLISHED THE COLOR SCHEME 
FOR THE ROOM ——- MAUVE AND 
VERMILION AND BEIGE. THE 
REAL FLOWERS BELOW MAKE THE 
PAINTED ONES ALSO SEEM ALIVE 











Fic. 1. A smart cretonne 31" wide of bold design 
against a background of mauve-rose. The bars of 
blue suggest a plaid but one not too definitely out- 
lined. The leaves are jade-green and the flowers 
yellow with touches of lavender and black. The same 
design comes with jade, turquoise, or melon back- 
grounds. Courtesy of F. Schumacher & Company. 


Fic. 2. A chintz 35” wide with dull blue 
background with yellow flowers and birds 


and with touches of orange and green in 
the foliage. Courtesy of Lord & Taylor. 


Fic. 3. A glazed chintz 31" wide with 
turquoise background with garlands of rose 
shades, deeper blue ribbons, and touches of 
yellow in medallion frames. This also 
comes with light green, beige, and corn- 
yellow backgrounds. Courtesy of F. Schu- 
macher & Company. 


NEw DESIGNS 


FOR WINDOWS 


AND WALLS 


Chintzes 











Fig. 3 


Fic. 4. A linen 50” wide with natural-color back- 
ground with blue, purple, green, orange, and rust fig- 
ures. This comes also in green with the same colors in 
the design. Courtesy of F. Schumacher & Company. 


Fic. 5. 4 cretonne 31” wide with background in 
green tones with blue, purplish blue, and touches of 
orange. Comes also in green background 
with purple tones predominating and 
touches of deep red. Also with tan back- 
ground with shades of yellow, rose, and 
brown. Courtesy of Jane White Lonsdale. 


Fic. 6. A glazed chintz 30" wide with 
background of faded blue with figures in 
putty and rose outlined in darker blue. It 
comes also with putty, sage-green, rose, 
and yellow backgrounds. Courtesy of Jane 
White Lonsdale. 


Fic. 7. A soft printed percale 31" wide in 
tannish gray with brown outlines and rose 
figures. It comes also in blue with yellow 
figures, green with pink figures, and rose 
with blue figures. Courtesy of F. Schu- 
macher & Company. 
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Wallpapers 
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Fig. 8 
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7 Fic. 8. An English linen print, interest- Fig. 9 
ing as an example of modern design. You 
may obtain cretonne to match this. Cour- 


tesy of M. H. Birge & Company. Fic. 12. Hunting scene in shades of tan 


on beige background with touches of rose in 








re, clothing of hunters. Comes in gray and 
green tones also. Courtesy of M. H. Birge 
Sy Co y " 
Fic. 9. An imported paper of a very un- aa 
usual modernistic design in blue, lavender, 
and mauve-pink on pale yellow back- ‘ 
ground, blocked off in buff. Courtesy of aS Fic. 13. A gay paper with red, black, and 
Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. — s deep yellow figures on a white ground. 
of The bars are black, red, and tan. Courtesy 
of Thomas Strahan Company. 








Fic. 10. A dainty conventional design in . 

shades of green on a gray background. roth rl ; ; 

This comes also in a full range of colors: Fic. 14. 4 Colonial scenic paper repro- 

blue, tan, yellow, and so forth. Courtesy duced from one in the Moses Jackson 

of M. H. Birge & Company. e 4 house at Newburyport, Mass., which ts 
A) 


: said to have been hung 100 years ago. 
<< { aia + y This is one of the best examples of picture 
. papers printed in the early part of the 

Fig. 11 nineteenth century. It has a buff back- 


Fic. 11. An imported paper with light : ee: ; 
ground with design in warm tones of gray 


buff background and design in rich mod- —< : pees gray 
ernistic colorings. Courtesy of Richard E. and touches of red in the figures. It comes 
also with tan, beige, and green predomt- 


Tament, to. ee Rr, & RY vy, nating. Courtesy of M. H. Birge & 


Company. 
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ROOFS 





Why Does the City Planner Allow Miles of Roofs to be Ugly? 


HE sidewalks of New York were once 
T so versatile a level that they forced a 
song to their charm. But life has moved up 
since those horizontal days of the melodic 
‘Sidewalks of New York’ until it is the roofs 
that have become the elevation for the ad- 
venturous arts. The terraces of European 

cities where one might sit at tables 
, along the sidewalk, from Edinburgh’s 
neat Princes Street down to the easy 
piazzas of Naples, were never a reality in 
the United States. Our cities were n’t 
built for leisure, and our city fathers 
constructed their highways indifferent 
to a future they were unable to foresee. 
Withheld from the leisure that cafés 
along any thoroughfare foster, the side- 
walks of our cities have become a mer- 
cantile utility, and darkness closes 
over us as the buildings rise, until not 
even the eye has a lower level for re- 
freshment than the skyline. If felicity 
can no longer afford the ground, it is to 
the roofs that we must look for the future 
development of civic ideas for space and 
beauty. 

As the new perpendicular architecture 
mounts and steps backward, like a 
giant’s staircase, into space, with not 
yet a measure for the limit of its daring, 
the idea of the terrace has been expressed 
in the occasional roof garden on a modern 
apartment house. But it is still so rare 
an expression as to be available only to 
a few people and the idea has grown old 
without half a chance to live. Mean- 
while, all of us dwell under some sort of 
roof and might be expected to demand 
that it be maintained as one of the 
essential luxuries for which we pay such 
high rental to enjoy. 

There are at least two ways to enjoy a 
roof: the obvious one of an outdoor lounging 
place, and its alternative of decorating it to 
enhance the visual beauty of a city. The 
first is indulged in curiously little. The 
latter, practically not at all. I refer —in 
using the overworked word ‘decoration’ — 
much less to the roof line than to the roof’s 
surface, and not so much individually as en 
masse. What are the roofs of any large city 
in this country — Boston and Santa Fe being 
the notable exceptions — but unsightly ob- 
longs of cinders and an upstart growth of 
awkward water tanks? And what might 
they become? At this moment when city 
architecture is eagerly experimental and is 
producing new ideals for beauty, there is n’t 
a conceivable limit to roof possibility. 

Anyone who dwells urbanly has at least 
a nodding acquaintance with thousands of 
roofs. Overlooking housetops in many cities 
with a considering eye for the scope of their 


BY KATE BUSS 


activity, | have observed the waste of their 
drab spaces, while overhearing the maintained 
grievance of the people who live beneath 
them that fresh air and the eye refreshment 
of color are unobtainable in cities. That this 
supposition is false | base upon existing 
conditions of vast unused roof acreage. 





INCREASINGLY A 
PART OF OUR VIEW, WHY NOT MAKE THEM 
GAY IN COLOR 


IF ROOFS ARE TO BECOME 


While we wait for the architects to insist 
that every roof shall be a terrace, we may 
at least provide a means to please our 
eyes with a roof gayety of painted color. 
Space is never drab until the mechanisms 
of man introduce the drab of smoke and 
structure. 

During a year I have lived on the fifteenth 
floor of a New York apartment hotel. | am 
not throwing missiles from a glass house, for 
the roof that covers me has a terrace. But 
out my high windows | have watched several 
square miles of roofs with an astonishment 
that is still eager. Not for what one gets to 
know as roof life —the swaying lines of 
vivid shirts and chiffons that give one a 
suggestion of what a deliberate application 
of color might do to roofs, the training of 
pigeons, the amateur shampoo, the occasional 
bay tree under awning, although these are 
amusing exceptions to roof emptiness — but 
to wonder why miles of roofs are permitted 
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to be so unused and so ugly while resourceful 
city planners seek the difficult and the costly 
means to give fresh air to the citizens and to 
ornament a city’s perspective. Thus, watch- 
ful and resenting, I progressed to the point 
of surveying in imagination the vast unlovely 
acreage before me and revised it theoretically 
to conform to some convention of beauty. 
] saw that flat roofs are a mistake in 
house architecture unless they are 
decorated. When brownstone fronts 
were popular and of the same height 
and no one could overlook his neighbor’s 
housetop, this was only a half truth. 
But when the thirty-five-story apartment 
house and the fifteen-story hotel are 
cheek by jowl to the five-story brown- 
stone front, the ugliness of the roofs 
beneath him offends the man higher up. 
If our roof forms were the Gothic angle 
or the Roman dome, and their coverings 
terra cotta tile or corroded copper, we 
might accept the wastage of space at 
least as an ornament, but the average 
modern roof is a flat surface of tarred 
pebble or slag. Slag is so inexpensive 
that it has become a habit. Tin roofs 
are the common alternative of slag. 
They are less hopeless. They can be 
painted. Too often they are tarred 
black. Color is what cities need. And as 
our eves are deprived of the natural 
color of nature, it is necessary that we 
substitute for the disappearing earth a 
new level of color on the housetops. 
Make gardens on some of the flat ones, 
if not with growing things then with the 
greater availability of painted color. 
Use one tone or many. Imagine a tin or 
canvas roof painted in flat color to re- 
produce the effect of a formal garden, or 
grouped beds of several colors edged with a 
semblance of green box along earth-brown 
paths. Would n’t anyone wish to linger on 
such a roof! And think of the delight to 
overlook it! Such a garden may be no more 
difficult to achieve, even by the amateur 
painter, than the marking out of a tennis 
court on gravel or grass at ground level. 
It simply hasn’t been done—yet. In 
Paris, gardens are often simulated in winter 
by the substitution of colored pebbles in the 
flower beds for summer’s plants. Why not 
use colored pebbles instead of the usual drab 
ones as a roof embellishment? They are 
equally rain-proof. 

It is noticeable that along the Mediter- 
ranean, where gayety is an instinct, color is 
also a primitive expression. Roofs are pink 
and mauve and yellow. The increasing 
predominance of gray in American cities 
(smoke and stone) is an element in the 
steadily increasing (Continued on page 508) 























AN EXEMPLAR OF 


HINA cupboards, in material, character, 

and ornamentation, followed the march 
of architecture during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries in 
Colonial America. 

Typical of the work of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when architectural embellishment was 
being given its earliest consideration, are the 
two cupboards from the Henry D. Sleeper 
house at Gloucester, Massachusetts. Panel- 
ing of old red pine forms backgrounds for 
both of these cupboards. The intimate char- 
acter of these rooms is enhanced by the 
crudely exposed framing, a type of construc- 
tion which was customary at this period. One 
of these cabinets is built into a corner and 
boasts three boldly shaped shelves, while the 
second partakes more of the ‘Dutch’ type of 
cupboard with its splayed top and short, 
broad panels beneath. Both are indicative of 
the time of wainscot sheathing or of the 
heavy, early type of stile-and-rail paneling. 

Of this early period is still another example 
— that from the Hampton, New Hampshire, 
room, which now forms a feature of the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. It is supposed that this cupboard, 
together with the adjacent paneling, all of 
which is pine, dates from around 1725 and 
that it was built into this seventeenth-cen- 
tury room at that later date, owing probably 


AN EARLY PINE CUPBOARD OF THE DUTCH 
TYPE WITH SLOPING TOP IS THAT SHOWN 
BELOW IN THE HOUSE OF HENRY D. 


SLEEPER AT GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Drix Duryea 





OLD AND NEW COLONIAL DETAILS 


XI China Cupboards 
BY VERNA COOK SOLOMONSK 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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Drix Duryea 


THIS CUPBOARD (CENTRE FROM NEW- 

INGTON, CONNECTICUT (ALSO SHOWN AT 

THE TOP OF THIS PAGE IN MEASURED 

DRAWING), IS OF PINE AND DATES FROM 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THIS CORNER CUPBOARD OF PINE SHOWN 

BELOW IS ALSO IN THE HENRY D. SLEEPER 

HOUSE. A SIMPLE SOLID DOOR MAKES AN 

ENCLOSED COMPARTMENT OF THE LOWER 
PART 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
CIRCULAR-HEADED REC- 
TANGULAR NICHE IS THE 
ONE AT THE LEFT FROM 
THE WINTER MEAD REsI- 
DENCE. POLHEMUS & 
COFFIN, ARCHITECTS 


































CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
MIDDLE YEARS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ARE CUPBOARDS OF THIS 
TYPE (RIGHT). AN ORIG- 
INAL EXAMPLE FROM 
WOODBURY, LONG 
ISLAND 





<> 
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to the fact that the ‘mistress had possibly 
seen a similar room on a visit to Boston or 
elsewhere.” This cupboard is of a style not 
frequently found, with its open shelving out- 
lined by irregularly shaped boards, which, on 
either side, have been grooved in a very 
simple but effective manner. The fashioning 
of the head into a more or less crude shell is 
interesting. The section through the cup- 
board proper is three-sided, and the 
shelves are curved in plan. It appears that 
this woodwork has never been painted nor 
oiled but left during these many years in its 





, 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 





introduction of a carved, round flower adds 
interest to the head of the cabinet, such a 
motif being frequently found on both the 
exterior and interior of eighteenth-century 
Connecticut houses. 

The cupboard from Newington, Con- 
necticut, is illustrative of the effect of the 


DATING FROM THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IS_ THIS 
QUAINT CUPBOARD (LEFT) FROM HAMP- 2 
TON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, WITH ITS SHAPED j 
BOARDS OUTLINING THE OPENING 


original state. 

_ A present-day example of a cupboard of 
irregular outline is that in the William C. 
Langley House at Old Westbury, Long 
Island — a feature which has here been used 
in a room which, owing to the use of paper 
hangings, is, we judge, representative of a 
later date than that mentioned above. The 
shaped outline differs from the original ex- 
ample above in that it is also moulded. The 





A MODERN VERSION 
OF THE CUPBOARD 
SHOWN ABOVE IS THE 
ONE AT THE RIGHT 
FROM THE WILLIAM 
C. LANGLEY HOUSE 
FOR WHICH PEABODY, 
WILSON & BROWN 
WERE THE ARCHI- 
TECTS 


Se a Oe ee 





A MODERN TYPE IN- 
CORPORATING THE 
ENCLOSED RADIATOR 
IS THE DESIGN AT 
THE LEFT BY DWIGHT 
JAMES BAUM. RESI- 
DENCE OF MR. B. O. 
TEKERIAN AT MAPLE- 
WOOD, NEW JERSEY wf 
Samuel H. Gottscho Drix Duryea 























A MOST CHARMING EXAMPLE 

Or A SEMICIRCULAR, SHELL- 

TOPPED CUPBOARD OF EIGHT- 

EENTH-CENTURY INSPIRATION. 

LEIGH FRENCH, JR., ARCHI- 
TECT 


classic influence, which arrived 
with the eighteenth century in 
America, in such features as the 
shell head, the contour of the 
mouldings, and the stile-and-rail 
paneling. The cabinet itself forms 
a part of a small room of ex- 
tremely low ceiling. Of this room 
one side only has been paneled 
(and that in pine), the other three 
sides being plastered. The cup- 
board door is actually in two sec- 
tions, upper and lower, with both 
doors hung upon quaint H hinges 
of wrought iron. Cross panels 
reminiscent of the work done dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Anne deco- 
rate the lower door and recall the 
design of the remainder of the 
pine-paneled wall. Behind this 
door is a semicircular cupboard 
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OF PARTICULAR INTEREST IS 
THE RED COLOR OF THE NICHE 
AT THE LEFT IN STRIKING 
CONTRAST TO THE LIGHT COLOR 
OF THE WALLS. A ROOM FROM 
ORIOLE, SOMERSET COUNTY, 
MARYLAND, NOW IN THE MET- 
ROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


A SEMICIRCULAR NICHE 
MINUS THE SHELL TOP (RIGHT 
AND WORKING DRAWING 
ABOVE). FROM THE RESIDENCE 
OF EDGAR SALOMONSKY AT 
SCARSDALE, NEW YORK. EDGAR 
& VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY, 
ARCHITECTS 
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terminating at its head in a rather 
elaborate shell. The moulding of 
the curved shelves is noteworthy 
in that it differs from the majority 
of examples in being restricted to 
the central part of the shelf. 
Cupboards with arched heads 
are particularly characteristic of 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in America — although such 
examples appear in the years 
following the Revolution — and 
were customarily used alongside 
or to flank a fireplace. Two ex- 
amples of such cupboards are 
illustrated on pages, 
from the residence of Mr. B. O. 
Tekerian, at Maplewood, New 
Jersey (Dwight James Baum, 
architect), and the other from a 
room originally at Woodbury, 
Long Island. Both are provided 
with glazed doors extending down 
to the dado height. The former 
example shows a successful solu- 
tion of a modern problem in its 
incorporation of the enclosed 
radiator in the space below the 
cabinet proper, which space was, 
in olden times, given over to a 
closed (Continued on page 600) 
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Harold Haliday Costain 














MONTH BY MONTH 


IN THE GARDEN 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 








To Do in November 


1. Finish planting all of the bulbs. Tulips can stand later planting 
than narcissus. 

2. Plant all perennials before mid-November and only very hardy ones 
after the first of November. Gardens planted in September and October 
are now fully established. Protect perennials planted this month with 
6” covering after the first freeze. 

3. Hang-cheesecloth over chrysanthemums on cold nights to prolong 
the bloom. Cover window boxes and jars the same way. 

4. Gather leaves for covering, for few are left after mid-November. 
Cover after the first hard freeze, using leaves, salt hay, dried seaweed, or 
straw, 4” to 6” thick. Use ev ergreen boughs at intervals to keep the 
cover on. If the first hard freeze is accompanied by snow, keep the pre- 
pared cover material sheltered from frost to put on when the snow goes. 
Snow is an ideal cover while it lasts. 

5. Plant dormant roses and cover beds with leaves 6” to 12” deep. 
i 6. Protect established roses by hilling the earth up around the bushes. 
Tie straw around the upper parts of especially tender plants. Buddleia 
and other half-hardy plants may be treated in the same way. 

_ 7. Standard roses may be buried in trenches horizontally or covered 
with straw as they stand in the beds. 

8. Mulch the roots of broad-leaved evergreens such as laurel with old 
leaves heaped well up, and protect the upper parts from the south sun and 
wind by windbreaks of saplings with or without evergreen boughs. 

_ 9. Box bushes in the vicinity of Boston and north need some protection. 
Evergreen boughs or wooden barrels or tents may be used. Be sure that 
there is enough air near the foliage, for too close packing is injurious. If 
leaves are packed in around the plant in the frame, make sure that frames 
and packing do not allow water and ice to stand at the roots all winter. 

10. Cut away dead iris leaves and burn. If borers have been active, 
burn over the leaves in the beds. In May spray arsenate of lead. 

11. Be sure to cover /ris cristata and Iris ungutcularis. 

12. Protect fruit trees from mice by wire girdles around the trunks. If 
flower gardens are bothered with mice, delay covering as late as possible 
until the mice have made winter quarters elsewhere. Mice-infested gar- 
dens are generally those which are covered too early. 

13. Cover strawberry beds with straw or hay or well-rotted manure. 

14. English hawthorn and California privet are not dormant until now. 
Both are better transplanted in the spring. 

15. Order manure for the spring in order to get it well rotted. 

16. Plant bulbs for forcing in the house. Narcissus, tulips, crocuses, and 
hyacinths should make root growth in the dark for several weeks. Freesias 
are started in the light at once. Try some of the colored freesias this year. 

17. For indoor decoration use Mrs. W. E. Buckingham chrysanthemum 
or any rose-pinks in old pewter vases. Fruiting sprays of bearberry are 
good if put in water. Bayberry, inkberry, euonymus fruits, and mountain- 
ash are all still good. Blueberry leaves and scarlet oak are still brilliant 
and last a long time in water. 

18. Various heathers add vivid color of foliage to the November garden. 

19. Use building gravel instead of grass for panels in city gardens. 
Keep it within a broad edge with a hedge outside. Use at least one 
Forsythia suspensa in the city garden. They are very satisfactory even in 
the shade. 

20. If the first of November is dry, keep newly planted. evergreens 
thoroughly watered. This is important (Miss D. E. B., Lake Mahopac, 
New York). 


November is a good time to start to learn to know the trees in winter. You 
will find that they improve on closer acquaintance. Trees in Winter, by 
Blakeslee and Jarvis, will be a great help as an introduction. 


The Compost Heap 


A compost heap is a mixture of soil and manure, or a mixture of soil 
with other waste farm products such as weeds and grass which have also 
more or less of the contents of manure. 


The object of the heap is to cause these products to decompose or break 
up more quickly without any loss to their fertilizing characteristics. The 
process reduces the bulk, while improving the quality of its various parts. 

The compost heap may be made as follows:— Use a layer of manure, 
then a layer of weeds and waste, and a layer of wood ashes or lime. 
Moisten the whole and repeat the process. The manure starts to ferment 
and the lime helps this process and prevents acidity. Moisture keeps it 
from getting too hot. 

Another way to make compost is to pile new manure (horse and cow 
manure mixed) 6’ wide by 4’ high, with sides sloping so the top is 3’ wide. 
An inch of good soil is added. In 10 days the pile is thoroughly turned 
with a fork, covered again with earth, and allowed to stand 10 days. The 
process is repeated. When the pile no longer heats when covered, it is al- 
lowed to stand until used. 

The turning of the pile is to let in air, for the bacteria in the manure die 
without air and the manure then loses its fertilizing quality. 

Compost should be made from 4 to 6 months before using. It should be 
black and friable and pleasant to use when done. 

A compost of manure and soil may be made by mixing farmyard manure 
with 2 or 3 times its weight of ordinary soil. This mixture is then spread 
on the ground. 


‘One cannot be a partner in creation and watch the recurring miracles of the 
seasons without thinking profoundly as to the origin and destruction of all life.’ 
— Jessica CosGRAVE. 


The Arnold Arboretum 


The Arnold Arboretum is a station for the study of trees and is the most 
complete institution of its kind in the world. 

Situated in Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Boston, it includes 260 acres of 
land used for the study and cultivation of woody trees hardy in that part 
of the country. Over 6500 kinds of trees, shrubs, and vines are systemati- 
cally and esthetically arranged in the Arboretum, which is, incidentally, a 
beautiful park open to the public every day in the year from sunrise to 
sunset. 

Foresters, fruit growers, landscape architects, nurserymen, park ad- 
ministrators, estate owners, as well as students and scientists, can and do 
come here for information. 

Besides native plants, the Arboretum has already introduced 2500 new 
species and varieties into this country as the fruit of its exploring expedi- 
tions to different parts of the world. Among these are the Japanese bar- 
berry, Sargent juniper, Hugonis rose, Japanese spring-flowering cherry, 
Japanese clematis, and many others. Mr. E. H. Wilson has been very 
prominent in this work. 

The Arboretum serves also as a world-wide clearing house for seeds 
and plants. It introduces new plants and tests varieties for hardiness and 
resistance to pests. 

It has become a great centre of research for scholars and scientists. The 
herbarium contains 250,000 preserved specimens of hardy and nonhardy 
woody plants. Its library is the best library on woody plants outside that 
of the British Museum. It contributes to the knowledge of trees scientifi- 
cally, economically, and culturally. Both foreign and native trees are 
studied for their commercial possibilities as well as for their cultural merits. 

From its founding to this year, the Arboretum has had but one Director, 
Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, its founder, who died March 23, 1927. 

The present Supervisor is Professor Oakes Ames, an eminent authority 
on botany. Ernest H. Wilson, former Assistant Director, is now Keeper of 
the Arboretum. The City of Boston owns the land, leasing it to Harvard 
University for 1000 years at a dollar per year. Ultimate responsibility for 
the Arboretum rests with the President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity, so that a permanent and continuous policy is ensured. There is a 
committee of visitors appointed by the Harvard Overseers. The City of 
Boston keeps up the walks and drives and provides necessary lights, 
fences, and police protection at its own expense. 

Perhaps only those who have studied at the Arboretum or who have 
lived near enough to visit it personally can appreciate fully its worth, but 
there is probably no person in the country who consciously or uncon- 
sciously has not benefited by its existence. 

The campaign for the Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial Fund which 
has been started for the endowment of the Arnold Arboretum should 
and will make a wide appeal to tree lovers all over the country. 


If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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A Clazed 


SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1886. 

The “ Mavflower” was defending 
the“ America’s” cup against the British 
yacht, “Galatea.” 

Not since the swift sailing America” 
—first racing yacht to cross the 
Atlantic in either direction—brought 
the cup back from England in 1851 ,had 
yachting enthusiasm been more keen. 

How the‘“Mayflower’ won the series, 
slipping across the finish line within 
only eleven minutes of the specified 
time, is yachting history now. 

° . . 

This fascinating incident was cele- 
brated at the time by the production of 
a printed percale. 

Anoriginal piece of the percale isowned 
by Schumacher and it has been faith- 
fully reproduced in this glazed chintz. 

In small medallions each boat is 
shown. In a larger oval, outlined by 
heavy rope and surrounded by the pen- 
nants of the two boats, a view of the 
race may be seen. Above it, the cup it- 
self—the“America’s” cup which we have 
successfully defended against all chal- 
lengers for three-quarters of a century! 
Corals, shells and intertwining seaweed 
complete the design. ’ 

Because of the unusual quality of its 
glazing, this chintz is particularly adapt- 
able for draperies, as well as for slip 
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This reproduction of a percale printed to celebrate “The Mayflower’s” 
victory over the “Galatea,” comes in green, blue, buff, brown and mouse. 
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covers and pillows. And it comes in a 
wide variety of color combinations. 


The Yacht Race Chintz is only one 
of the many new and charming designs 
presented by Schumacher in hand- 
blocked and printed linens, chintzes and 
toiles de Jouy, damasks, brocades, bro- 
catelles, velvets, tapestries, satins and 
taffetas. 


These fabrics may be seen by arrange- 
ment with your decorator, upholsterer, 
or the decorating service of your depart- 
ment store. Samples specially selected 
to fit your particular requirements car 
be promptly secured by them. 


“Your Home and 
the Interior Decorator” 


How you can, without additional ex- 
pense, have the professional services of 
an interior decorator, is explained in our 
free booklet, “‘ Your Home and the In- 
terior Decorator.” 


Richly illustrated in full color, it will 
be sent to you upon request without 
charge. Write to F. Schumacher & Co., 
Dept. F-11, 60 West 40th Street, New 
York. Importers, Manufacturers and 
Distributors to the trade only, of Dec- 
orative Drapery and Upholstery Fab- 
rics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Grand Rapids and Paris. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


A Five-Room Cottage 














| en little cottage is an excellent solu- 
tion of the problem of the farnily of 
three who want an attractive and conven- 
ient small house and yet must adapt 
their needs to a plan that requires the 
minimum area. This house, designed to be 
built of stucco and siding, or of shingles, 
with its simple low lines and orderly window 
spacing and its homely appeal, demon- 
strates the fact that a small house can have 
character and architectural merit and need 
not be the often-seen box-like affair of a 
mere four walls and a roof. 

A tiny vestibule provides entrance to the 
living-room and to the small hall in which 
are the stairs both to the second floor and 
to the basement. This small hall serves also 
as a passage to the kitchen and directly con- 


nects it with the front entrance. This same 








hall leads to the bedroom and bath, which 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
CONCERNING 
THE GREENS’ HOUSE 


The house planned for the ‘Green 
family’ is now being built in Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts. In subse- 
quent issues we shall publish the story 
of the building of this house and 
show illustrations of it in progress and 
completed. The working drawings of 
this house (as published in the Sep- 
tember issue) are now for sale at 
$50.00 a set. Write to the Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau, 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


for further information about it. 
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are thus given privacy, while at the same 
time they are near the bedrooms upstairs. 
In the living-room is an attractive bay, 
entirely glazed, which would make a charm- 
ing spot for the dining table where it would be 
accessible to the kitchen. At the left of the 
kitchen is an enclosed porch which is large 
enough to contain the ice box and two 
laundry trays. If preferred, the trays could 
be put in the basement or even in the 
kitchen, and the ice box, if an electric one 
was used, could also be fitted into the 
kitchen, provided the fixtures were arranged 
to accommodate it. In that case, the porch 
could be used as a dining porch. It is worth 
noting that even in so small a house ade- 
quate closet space has not been overlooked 
and linen, broom, magazine, and bedroom 


closets have been provided in generous 
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A LETTE 
that tells its own wonderful story of comfort 
ina CORK LINED HOUSE 


LINING of Armstrong’s Corkboard on the 
walls and roof of this home protects its 
comfortable interior from outside tem- 

perature. The house that is insulated with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard holds the furnace heat inside 
in winter. It is comfortable though it has a 
smaller heating plant and uses much less fuel 
than the ordinary heat-leaking house requires. 

The cork-lined house is also more evenly 
warmed and therefore freer from drafts. And in 
the mornings after bedrooms have been opened 
and the fire banked, it heats quickly. Armstrong’s 
Corkboard means winter comfort and fuel 
economy. 


So, too, in summer. A lining of Armstrong’s 


Corkboard shuts out most of the heat of the sun, 


and keeps the house many degrees cooler. Even 
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Mrs. Ernest Mortimer 
Forty Ogden Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The Armstrong Cork Company 


As you possibly remember, our house has a jacket 
on the walls and roof of your corkboard. Last winter 
the house heated very quickly and held the heat 
remarkably long, keeping the coal bills well below 
estimate. The hottest days this summer the house is 
cool, many degrees lower than any city house I have 
been in before in the summer, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have no attic and use the room under 
the roof for master bedrooms. Having tried your 
corkboard out on my own house, I am confidently 


recommending its use to my clients. 


Yours very truly, 


Carina EaGLesrieELp MortiMER 














upstairs where most houses are hottest, bedrooms 


right under a cork-insulated roof are comfortable. 


Insulating your new home with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard will pay for itself quickly in fuel 
economy alone. But much more satisfying to 
you will be the returns that it pays in greater 
comfort the year ’round for as long as you live 
in the house. Now, while you are planning your 
home, provide for its insulation—an inch and a 
half of Armstrong’s Corkboard for the walls and 


two inches for the roof. 


The story of how Armstrong’s Corkboard 
makes homes comfortable is contained in an in- 
teresting 32-page book which will be mailed free 
on request. Use the coupon below for convenience. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 163 


Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


AI Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 














ae Cork & Insulation Co. 


163 TWENTY-FOURTH ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
or MCGILL BLDG., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


ENTLEMEN—You may send me your 32-page booklet 
containing complete information about the insulation 


of dwellings with Armstrong’s Corkboard. 
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The American Eagle — May it never lose its weight in the scale of nations, nor drop 
from its talons the motto of Liberty or Death. — ALEXANDRIA GazeETTE, May 1798 
N exhibition of particular interest to lovers of | between the years 1783 and 1825. Indeed, .\lex- we are inclined to class most articles bearing this 
4A the House Beautiful is that of American ex- | ander Hamilton, in his first report as Secretary of | symbol as American, it is not always safe to do so. 
teriors which opened at the Metropolitan Museum | the Treasurv of the United States, states that ‘their A charming Lowestoft tea set which I have 
“. I | 4 . . e 
on October eighteenth. It comprises architectural extent is such as to have admitted of considerable | recently seen for instance, shows a Chinese 
details, sundials, door knockers, latches, handles, | | conception of the popular American motive. Of | 
and so forth, mainly from the Museum’s own col- | | one thing we may be sure, however — that articles | 
lections. Such an exhibition, offering as it does | bearing these foreign-looking eagles were made for | 
opportunity for the detailed study of time-honored the American market. Owned and loved by our 
architectural traditions and principles, is one which yrandmothers, they have a significance for us quite | 
those of us who are near enough to visit it cannot | equal to that of any examples of native production. | 
afford to miss. 
Fig. 2. An eagle carved by Samuel Mclutire 
— —_—- - a --- oa) > r-7 > 
= ; . - ‘sistas tise ene Sa Wooden Eagles of ew England 
The Eagle -Notive of the Federal Era exportation. 1e design is found on mirror frames, . E > é 
- . . . be op 
desks, corner cabinets, side tables, clocks, indeed, (ast Towns 
Seog eae YT ae oe ee <a | on every conceivable kind of furniture of the : | 
. . | . . oe | 
WV 7 \. are hearing a great deal these days about | period, often carved with the most exquisite care - ral ; : : ! 
furniture of the Federal era. While the term, and attention to detail. HE interesting carved eagle in Figure 4 Was | 
used as a means of classification, is open to serious In this department of the September issue is a brought to my attention bya Boston architect, | 
criticism, it is true that during the period between photograph of an unusual mahogany bed of Shera- who, like his famous predecessor, Samuel McIntire | & 
the inauguration of the first president and the War ton design which will be seen on close examination | Of Salem, ts fond of placing these eagles wherever 
of 1812 the new America had found many ways of to bear an eagle carved at the base of each of the | they are appropriate on the interior wood trim of 
impressing its own personality upon the furniture | _ his houses. I have recently seen a similar eagle 
designs and objects of household decoration bor- | placed as the sole decoration of a large panel over 
rowed from Europe. Nowhere is this more evident | the fireplace in an old house on Cape Cod. Kagles 
than in the so-called ‘spread-eagle furniture’ of | | such as this, crudely carved in a manner which 
which the accompanying mahogany secretary | suggests the work of the amateur rather than the 
(Figure 1) from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts expert, are not difficult to find in out-of-the-way 
* cial ers . - — shops all along the coast. One is inclined to believe 
ci 2 ty pical example. ; Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum | } ; nay e ae ae ee Be 
Furniture of this sort, following the designs of + iecifosilevienitheaale tac that they were made for the cabins of ships by | 
: ie é oo Fig. 3. A brass fender with Cake design ee aS id | rs of idl 56 d. Thev | : 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite, and featuring the . sailors in odd hours of idleness on board. They | 
American eagle, either by a surmounting gilt eagle, high fluted posts. Beautiful examples of this kind again testify to the esteem in which the bird of 
as in this case, or by a design carved or inlaid in the are constantly appearing to impress us with the freedom was held by all Americans. Very large 
. 2. 6 . . . vd . . | 
wood, was made in great quantities in America skill and expert craftsmanship of the late-cight- | on 
eenth-century cabinetmakers in America. Indeed, TH 
it is generally conceded that American Sheraton | se 
and Hepplewhite, either with or without the na- | = 
tional emblem, bear comparison with the best 7 . — xs 701 
work of the period done in England. Fig. 4. An eagle probably carved by a sailor 
Such designs bear witness to the hold which the ; 
: s | eagles, measuring as much as seven feet across and a 
eagle, as a symbol of American independence, had | ; = 70 
ae oe : : often beautifully carved and gilded, were un- 
taken on the imagination of Americans during the | ‘ ; | 1 
: : : ; | doubtedly used to decorate the prows or sides of | y 
period immediately following the Revolution. | is : ; : | 71. 
: eas : aie | vessels in the rapidly growing merchant marine of 
When Washington, newly elected President, made : 71 
eee : : neg 4 the new country. Whether any of these were made 73 
his first triumphal tour of the United States, he was : : : ; sn 
~. | by MelIntire, the famous carver of eagles, is not 73 
greeted on every hand by the popular emblem — in Pek : eg 74 
: e hae ; : ; definitely known. But it would be hard to believe i 
the transparencies which illuminated public build- Hh : <3 8S hs 74 
* ee eae | that, living as he did in Salem, the centre of ship- 
ings, on ladies’ fans and fineries, and on the buttons | “lage ; : . 
A é building interests, he could have resisted sending at 74 
of men’s coats. For nearly half a century afterward Ses ; a : 4 
‘ , : ; least one of his eagles forth to glory in foreign lands. / 
the eagle continued to be the most popular motive * : ater: , 
‘ : ; : Figure 2 shows one of his eagles originally placec 73 
in use by decorators of china, glass, textiles, furni- . 7 ears & 
: over the door of the old customhouse at 6 Central 73 
ture, or woodwork throughout the country. : ‘ “Aa 
% : : Street, Salem, and now (Continued on page 600) 
Figures 3 and 5 show the design employed e 
2 . - “Tr . . rr ¥ a“ 
through two widely differing mediums. The brass 
fender is from the collection in the American Wing P 
of the Metropolitan Museum. The beautiful hand- te 
woven coverlet, the product of an early New Eng- te 
land loom, belongs to Mrs. Frances Nichols of 
3oston. It is of a brilliant red with the design 
worked out in white and is one of the finest ex- | 





Courtesy of Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig. 1. A mahogany secretary with spread eagle 


amples of its kind which I have seen. 
Europeans and Orientals, catering to the enthu- 


siasm of Americans, also used the eagle on articles 
meant for importation into this country. So, while 








Fig. 5. A handwoven coverlet with eagle design 
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WILLIAM AND MARY 
STYLE 





STERLING HOLLOW-WARE IN 
THE WILLIAM & MARY STYLE 


700-3 


700-5 


708-4 
713 
715 


716 


5-piece Tea Set. Pot, 
Creamer, and Sugar 
5-piece Tea Set, Cof- 
fee Pot, Tea Pot, 
Creamer, Sugar and 
aste . 26 2 «© -« 
Coffee Set, 35 - piece, 
with Tra -«- o. < . 
Salad Bowl , 
Bread Tray ae 
Candle Sticks, . pair 
Sandwich Plate . 
Vegetable Dish 
Water Pitcher 
Salt and yer 
yo Tae Peprer 
Mayonnaise Bowl . 
Coffee Cups with Sau- 
CerTS,. «© «© Oz. 
Sherbet Cups, . doz. 
Salt and Pepper 
Shakers (Individual) 
pair. e ° 


Goblets, 


- each 


$234.00 


400.00 


310.00 
435.00 
37.00 
66.00 
350.00 
45.00 
85.00 


21.00 
10.00 


195.00 
165.00 


5.00 
20.00 


Prices vary slightly in the different pat- 
terns. Complete Price Lists of any pat- 
tern will be pr omptly Sentat your request. 





«Now, let’s see. Connie has William & Mary, Leila has Mary Il 
and both Janet and Ann have the Early American. . . » 

«Will you tell me what these cryptic sounds mean?» 

« Christmas, my love. All the young people I know have gone crazy 
over TREASURE silver. It is smart, you know. . 
bouillon spoons or oyster forks or a gravy ladle is just exactly what 


. and a dozen 


they're writing Santa Claus for.» 


here are probably more than a few names on your Christmas 
list against which «—Treasure» will fit very happily. It needn’t be 
an elaborate gift or an expensive gift, but whatever you choose in 
«Treasure» will be right—and charming. 

For there’s a real feeling for sty/e in, let us say, a «Treasure» 
Berry Bowl, a Sandwich Plate, a Tomato Server-—an expected 
beauty and delicacy of design that has given to «Treasure» its 
somewhat remarkable vogue. 

STERLING, of course, for one hardly cares to think of gift 
silver in any other terms. .. And what woman is there who doesn’t 
take genuine delight in fine silver? 

At any of the better jeweler’s you'll find many interesting gift sug 

gestions in «Treasure» —a variety of lovely designs in both flat ware 


. Or we shall be glad to send you booklets de- 
scribing any of the designs which may especially appeal to you. 


and hollow-ware. . 


COMPANY 


Tableware 


ROGERS, LUNT e BOWLEN 
Creators of Distinctive 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Silversmiths + 
KENWOOD, NORWOOD c¢> FEDERAL STS. 


Members of the Srerling Silversmiths ¢ { America 
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THE WHEREFORE OF SPECIFIC AND VARIETAL PLANT NAMES 
These Give Further Clues to the. Habits and Nature of the Plant 


OU may recall that last month we made 
7. acquaintance, or, more probably, better 
acquaintance, with Centaurea cvanus, popu- 
larly known by such names as bachelor button, 
ragged sailor, cornflower. This is but one 
among the centaureas and, if you wish to 
accurately separate it from all others, — C. 
imperialis (royal sweet-sultan) and C. montana 
also grow in most gardens, — it will be neces- 
sary to goa bit further in plant nomenclature. 
How can a particular centaurea be identified 
by name so that it may never be confused with 
another? It is evident that calling a plant 
centaurea or Delphinium or ageratum does not 
completely describe it. 

The answer is in that second word, cvanus, 
which is called a specific name. Centaurea, 
Delphinium, ageratum, in fact all the names 
we use in garden talk, are generic, or those 
given to a genus. All plant genera contain 
different members; each is called a species. A 
species is an individual which is unlike any 
other. Yet the species of a genus are more like 
than unlike, which is the reason for grouping 
them together. Bear in mind, please, that it is 
the unlikeness which divides them into species. 

Because two words are necessary to identify 
a plant correctly in this method of nomencla- 
ture, it is called the binomial system, which 
was perfected by no less a person than the 
great botanist, Linnaeus. The specific names 
correspond more or less to the Christian names 
of the human race and, just as Mary and John 
are used by many different human families, 
you will find specific names appearing in 
various plant genera. Yet Centaurea imperialis 
is as unlike Fritillaria imperialis (crown- 
imperial) as Mary Smith is unlike Mary 
Rrown. It must be admitted, however, that 
plants have the advantage when it comes to 
names, because these are never given save for 
cause. So vou may be certain that any species 
called imperialis will be an aristocrat of its 
genus, while, alas, Mary Smith, who is usually 
christened shortly after birth, may develop 
into a Martha Smith in later life! 


native habitat or the condition under which 
it flourishes; may stress some characteristic, as 
we found in the case of imperialis; may im- 
mortalize the name of some person vividly 
connected with it. They not only serve to 
distinguish one member of a genus from all 
others, but in many cases may be useful in 
hinting proper placing and satisfactory growing 
conditions. The specific name, reptans, means 
‘creeping,’ and should suggest to the intelligent 
gardener that it be set as an edging and given 
sufficient space for this habit of growth, while 
it would be a stupid grower who would not 
supply a support for such as are specifically 
known as scandens, ‘climbing.’ Similarly, when 
a plant bears the specific name, nemorosus, 
“shade-loving,’ failure would be the deserved 


' es Names may suggest a plant’s 


BY ALICE T. A. QUACKENBUSH 


result of placing it in full sunshine, just as it 
would be floricultural sin if an aquaticus of any 
genus were condemned to dry feet. A specific 
name always follows the generic and, with the 
exception of those derived from persons, is 
never capitalized. As it is in classical adjective 
form, it follows the gender of the generic, a 
noun. Fhus we have Eschscholtzia californica, 
var. alba, Lupinus albus, Ageratum album, or 
Aquilegia canadensis, Lilium canadense. 
Many specific names will be understood at a 

glance: — 

gracilis — graceful 

grandiflorus — large-flowered 

major — larger than other species 

mimulus — dwarf 

minor — smaller than other species 

ornatus — ornamental 

spectabilis — showy 

splendens — handsome 

verus — true 

vulgaris — common 


It i 
thority for color names such as: — 


yw 


also scarcely necessary to consult au- 


albus — white 

aureus — golden 
azureus — azure 
cardinalis — cardinal 
coccineus — scarlet 
niger — black 

pallidus — pale 
purpureus — purple 
roseus — rose 
sanguineus — blood-red 


HOSE names of geographical derivation 
are obvious and will often suggest proper 
climatic condition. One should hesitate, let us 
say, before bringing into a tropical garden 
plants which bear such names as arcticus or 
borealis, both obviously from the cold north. 
They may succeed, to be sure, yet their place of 
origin makes this chancy. | shall make no list 
of such as may be told at a glance, such as 
americanus or mexicanus. Here are a few 
which are perhaps rather more difficult. 
capensis — of the Cape of Good Hope 
carpathicus — Carpathian 
himalaicus — from the Himalaya Mountains 
ibericus — Iberian 
javanicus — Javan 
nipponicus — Nipponese 
portosanctanus — from Porto Santo 
pyrenaicus — of the Pyrenees 
sinensis or chinensis — Chinese 
tataricus — Tartarian 
There are other location names which give 
even more eloquent planting directions. Cam- 
pestris, meaning ‘of the fields,’ intimates a 
sunny location as plainly as palustris, ‘marsh- 
loving,’ pleads to be placed where moisture is 
plentiful. Montanus,‘ pertaining tomountains,’ 
usually implies an adaptable disposition and 
the ability to withstand wind and a certain 
scarcity of water; in other words, a hardy 
plant. Uliginosus, ‘of a bog,’ must have water 
in abundance and is friendly to acid soil. 
Names descriptive of plant or flower 
appearance are especially interesting. Acau- 
lis and sessilis both mean ‘stemless’; and 
although this is not botanically correct, — 
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there are no stemless flowers, — still plants 
bearing such names have stems so insignificant 
as to seem without. Others, such as vernalis 
and autumnalis, state time of bloom. Panicu- 
latus, polvanthus, racemosus, describe the 
manner in which the flowers grow; leaves are 
often described in words like lanatus, ‘woolly’; 
lanceus, ‘lance-like’; cordatus, ‘heart-shaped,’ 
Because specific names such as these occur 
repeatedly, it is wise to know their meaning. 
Perhaps vou may ask how this may be done 
without constant visits to the shelf which holds 
the encyclopedias. As a matter of fact, a gar- 
dening dictionary is better and, of course, more 
convenient. It is the only place where both gen- 
eric and specific names are given. The generic 
may also be found in any general dictionary, 


UT we must not forget specific names de- 

rived from the names of persons. There is 
an element of romance and adventure in these. 
They are usually given because the person 
either first discovered the species or brought it 
from some far-away land for the betterment of 
our gardens. Do you know that the annual 
phlox found in Texas by a gentleman named 
Drummond is called P. Drummondti for this 
reason: That the specific name Douglasii, 
which appears in many genera, commemorates 
an American botanist, Douglas? The reason 
that the name Wilson, of lily fame, is used for 
species of many plants from the Orient is that 
this is the land of his great discoveries. 

Let us go back once again to Centaurea 
cvanus Which has already so obligingly served 
us. As it is but a flower of memory in this 
month of snows, the bloom has not faded. A 
sturdy creature of deep blue, this. It self-sows 
readily and, in a garden of reality, the following 
season will vield many seedlings identical in 
structure to the parent plant. Yet our good 
friends, the bees, may have made one impor- 
tant change. When these green infants come 
to blooming time, not only will there be many 
of a blue like that of the preceding generation, 
but there may be others different in color. 
These are not new species, because they are 
structurally the same. Still, both from the 
botanical and horticultural point of view, some 
notice should be taken of the change. We of 
the garden, especially, want to be sure what 
color to expect in our plantings. Therefore, if 
we wish this flower in white, we order’C. 
cvanus alba; if rose, C. cvanus rosea. Alba and 
rosea are called variety names. Varieties 
appear oftenest in plants which seed heavily, 
although there are other causes for variety in 
species. Varieties such as we have mentioned 
have developed without the guidance or care 
of man. It is an awesome fact that varie- 
ties may be made by the process of hand 
cross-fertilization. What possibilities for new 
loveliness this offers! All one needs is sul- 
ficient ground for experimentation, knowl- 
edge, infinite patience, (Continued on page 602) 
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Face Brick requires no paint, whitewash or other 
weather-proofing treatment because Face Brick is made 
in a great variety of rich and everlasting colors which 
cannot be improved by artificial means. The passing 
years can neither dim the beauty nor impair the value 


of the house that is built of “3 “ts “3° “3. 


FACE BRICK 
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OSSESSING that rich, digni- 

fied beauty which is readily dis- 
tinguished from imitation effects, the 
Face Brick house is likely always to 
win a higher appraisal from those 
who pass its way. 
For Face Brick— while permitting a 
surprisingly wide scope of individual 
treatments in colors, in mortar joints, 
in textures and in methods of laying 
—is not a novelty material. 


Freak, unique wall effects may be 
temporarily appealing. But in mak- 
ing such an important investment as 
the purchase of a home, one ought 
to bear in mind that novelty is always 
subject to rapid depreciation. 


This is the reason most of the finest 
houses in every residential district 
are built of Face Brick. And exactly 
the reason why the better builders in 
every community use and advise the 
use of Face Brick. 


The American Face Brick Associa- 
tion has prepared a great deal of lit- 
erature on the subject. Some of the 
booklets which have saved many 
home-owners from making costly 
mistakes are listed below. They will 
be interesting and helpful to you 
also. Send for them now. 


“The Story of Brick” —a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet for the home- buyer and 
home-builder. Sent free. 

“4 New House for the Old”—an interest- 
ing book on remodeling. Sent free, 

“The Home of Beauty”—containing 50 
two-story, six-room houses, in a wide vari- 
ety of designs. Sent for 50 cents. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans”— Four booklets showing designs 
and floor plans forinexpensive 3 to4-room, 
5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room houses. 
Each 25 cents. Complete set for $1.00. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK 
ASSOCIATION 
1722 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 





BLANKETRY IN NAVAJO-LAND 


Native Weaves That Are Marvels of Color, Texture, and Design 


NTIL the Spanish adventurers and 
U colonists with their woolly flannels for 
warmth and their woolly sheep for mutton 
drifted into New Mexico in 1540,. traditions 
tell us there was no wool in Navajo-land. Thus 
were the Navajos, the Apaches de Navajo, 
introduced to wool almost four hundred years 
ago. Thus were the Navajos, one of the most 
important tribes of the North American 
Indians, members of the Athapascan family, 
launched upon their long and colorful career of 
blanketry all wool and a vard wide. Beginning 
with this woolly introduction, the Navajos 
developed into a-pastoral and nomadic people, 
breeders of horses, sheep, and goats. 

Until by various neighborly means the 
Navajos learned the art of spinning and weav- 
ing from their Pueblo neighbors, the Hopis and 
Zunis, they were weavers of basketry instead 
of blanketry. 

To-day there is a flock of sheep in every 
valley in Navajo-land, a reservation extending 
from Utah through the northeastern section of 
Arizona down into New Mexico, some ten 
million acres of desert sand and rock and sage- 
brush. And every flock luxuriant 
fleeces for more blankets, a million ‘woollies’ 


raises 


more or less. 

With the arrival of these bands of woollies 
came the shearing, the washing, the carding, 
the spinning, the dyeing, and the weaving of 
wool. In the beginning, the shearing was done 
after a crude fashion. The wool was pulled off 
and cut off with crude shears. The Navajos, 
even as the whites, soon realized that clean 
wool was more easily spun and dyed, so they 





THIS IS A VERY OLD NAVAJO BLANKET 


WITH DIAMONDS WOVEN OUT OF THE 

OLD BAYETA-RED OF’ WOOL UNRAVELED 

FROM THE OLD SPANISH UNIFORMS. THE 

BACKGROUND IS A DUSKY OLD BLUE AND 
BLACK 


BY HARRIET GEITHMANN 


sorted and washed their wool by pouring over 


it hot water containing an extract of yucca 
root. They carded it with the regulation 
European hand cards and spun it on a crude 
distaff which looked more like a boy’s top, a 
slender stick about thirty inches long, at the 
base of which was a wooden disk somewhat 
similar to those found in the prehistoric cliff 





THE MODERN NAVAJO BLANKET IN BLACK 

AND WHITE WITH A DASH OF GRAY THAT 

IS SO POPULAR AT THE PRESENT TIME. THE 

THREE RUGS ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE 

ARE OWNED BY MRS. CLARA J. CURTIS OF 
SEATTLE 


dwellings. Even now there are no spinning 
wheels in Navajo-land. Then followed the 
magic art of dveing with native mineral and 
vegetable dyes and weaving on the crudest of 
looms, usually constructed by the weaver her- 
self. The Navajo loom of yesterday and to-day 
is a simple frame, two horizontal poles, one 
hung above the other, between which the warp 
is placed in a vertical position. The weaving is 
done from the bottom up by the squaw who 
sits cross-legged upon the ground. As the work 
progresses the blanket is lowered and the wool 
is inserted by the fingers without the aid of a 
shuttle. Each strand of color continues across 
the web according to the pattern and is pressed 
down with a fork of wood and beaten down 
with a batten. With a few exceptions the 
weaving is done by the women. Strangely 
enough the exceptions weave the women’s 
dresses. 

Swiltly does the Navajo squaw convert her 
summer hogan, a mere shelter of pine and 
cedar boughs, and her winter hogan or circular 
lodge of earth and rock, with its earthen floor 
and its smoke hole through the centre, into a 
miniature factory for the purpose of weaving 
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the wool into masterpieces of Indian artistry, 

It is interesting to know that the word 
‘blanketry’ in Navajo-land covers a multitude 
of woven products, the buck, squaw, and sad- 
dle blankets, rugs, squaw dresses, dance aprons, 
belts, hair and legging ties. The word ‘blan- 
ket’ means first of all a serape or covering 
while sleeping. Among the various products of 
Navajo-land the rug is perhaps the most 
popular expression of the twentieth century as 
far as the collector is concerned. It captures 
one’s imagination as no other rug in America 
does. In size it varies from twenty-four by 
thirty-six inches to fifty-four by eighty-four 
inches. In texture it varies from the loosely 
woven to the closely woven, according to the 
character and industry of the weaver. Some of 
the earlier rugs were so tightly woven that they 
would even hold water. In design the Navajo 
rug is a study in geometrical lines, most of 
which are straight and some of which have a 
definite but often elusive significance. There 
are few circles or curves in the Navajo scheme 
of patterns. Many of the figures are emblem- 
atic. For example, the tassels or tufts at the 
four corners of a blanket symbolize the four 
cardinal points of the compass; likewise, the 
square and cross or swastika signifies good 
luck. The zigzag lines with either blunt or 
sharp points and spurs represent lightning, 
while many zigzags represent the rattlesnake. 
Among the Navajos the snake is related to 
the plan of worship. The weaver, a child of 
nature, portrays the wonders of nature: the 
mountains, rivers, and trees; the sun, moon, 
and stars; the rain, (Continued on page 608) 
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A NAVAJO SADDLE BLANKET IN DELIGHT- 

FUL REDS, ORANGE, BLACK, AND WHITE, 

SHOWING THE LIGHTNING AND ARROW 
PATTERNS 
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Heppiewnitre Coven, 
based on an antique frame 
purchased tn England. 
Hepplewhite was called 
“The Frenchman of Eng- 
land” in his day, because 
of his penchant fi r French 
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A GIFT OF DANERSK FURNITURE 


will be treasured years to come 


EFORE long sons and daughters will be com- 
ing home for the holidays. What more de- 
lightful and appropriate gift can a parent give 
than a room furnished with Danersk Furniture! 
For the daughter’s room a graceful, feminine 
group based on old French Provincial lines will 
make a token of your affection that she will 
treasure always. 

Your son will show genuine enthusiasm for 
those sturdy forms of Danersk Early American 
furniture that are more and more in use in school 
and college rooms. A complete group of our Pil- 
grim pieces can be obtained for only $400. 

Of course, there are others, too, who will find Danersk 


(Above) 





Copurn Desk of curly maple. 
A careful reproduction of one 
of the most interesting early 
desks that has come to our at- 
tention, Espectally suitable for = 
a boy’s room, with other pieces 


of the Pilgrim Century 
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Chicago Salesrooms 
315 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


HEPPLEWHITE 

STERED Arm Chair, designed from 

a famous English original of French 

influence. Its subtle curves contrib- 
ute the utmost comfort 





Upuo.- 
“ PouDREUSE” 





At yOth Street—First Floor 


FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 


(Below) A Frencu 
for the daughter's é 
room, part of a large group of dainty 
pieces finished in old beechwood tones 
with 18th Century decorations in color 


Furniture the ideal gift. The man of the house will 
appreciate a comfortable chair. A luxurious davenport 
for the living room will please the whole family. And 
there are innumerable interesting little tables and chairs 
from $19 up, each piece bearing the earmarks of good 
pedigree of design—subtle marks of value far beyond 
mere utility. 

We make this suggestion about gifts at this time, 
because custom built furniture covered in fabrics ap- 
propriate for a given room cannot be plucked from 
stock. And we urgently request that you plan well in 
advance of your needs, not only about furniture for 
gifts but for any of the rooms of your house. 

You are cordially welcome in our New York and 
Chicagoshowrooms whether you wish to purchase or not. 
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Aw Earry American Instep 

Table with book shelf, priced at 

$79.00. Interesting elements of 

design and a mellow beauty of 

Jinish make it appropriate for 

use with antique or modern 
pieces 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Los Angeles Distributor 
2869 WEST SEVENTH STREET 








PUTTING THE GARDEN TO BED 


How to Protect the Perennials, Roses, and Evergreens 





UITE a solemn rite it is, that of putting 

the garden to bed for its long period of 

winter’s rest, and it is a rite that must 
be performed with thought and loving care. 
The extent and the elaborateness of one’s 
preparations for winter will depend very 
largely upon the location of one’s garden. If 
it be in northern New England or along the 
wind-swept shores of the Great Lakes, winter 
protections will prove a far more arduous un- 
dertaking than in more southerly 
climes. As a general rule, gardens in 
the central and northern sections of 
the country will require some protec- 
tion. The perennial beds and borders 
will need mulching, roses must be carefully 
protected from strong winds and severe cold, 
and newly planted evergreens and specimen 
box bushes must be given shelter from heavy 


— 


storms. 

Many materials are available for use as 
winter mulches. Coarse strawy manure is very 
frequently used on garden beds, as it has the 
advantage of adding fertility to the soil as 
well as giving protection to the plants. Leaves 
are also excellent; but it is rather difficult to 
hold them in place unless a perfect network of 
twigs and branches is placed over them to 
weigh them down, and even then high winds 
will sometimes work havoc with them. Salt- 
marsh hay makes an excellent mulch and at 
the seashore it is often more readily procurable 
than any other material. Within the past few 
years tobacco stems have come into use and 
are proving very satisfactory. In addition to 
the protection which they offer, they have the 
added advantage of repelling field mice and 
moles. And when one has had the distressing 
experience of finding, some soft spring morn- 
ing when the winter mulch is being removed, 
that an errant field mouse has nibbled the 
very heart out of a particularly cherished and 
treasured perennial, one will welcome this 
added protection. Tobacco stems may be pur- 
chased by the bale from most seed firms and, 
as they deteriorate very slowly, they may be 
used for several seasons. 

One of the most important things to remem- 
ber in regard to the winter mulch is that it 
should not be put on until the ground is well 





YOUNG EVERGREENS COVERED WITH CORN- 
STALKS 


<* TRAWY MANURE 4% 
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BY LOUISE BUSH-BROWN 


frozen and the plants have become thoroughly 
dormant. It is usually a great temptation to 
put it on too early. One is apt to feel that 
there is virtue in doing things early, a little 


ahead of one’s schedule, but this is a case 


Ca 





WINTER PROTECTION FOR ROSES 


where, if one is overzealous, disastrous results 
may follow. If a heavy mulch is put on before 
the plants are entirely dormant, a latent, suc- 
culent growth is apt to be stimulated, and 
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A SPECIMEN BOX BUSH PROTECTED BY A 
COVERING MADE OF CORNSTALKS ON A 


ROUGH WOODEN FRAME 


nod 


when cold weather comes the plant is not 
ready to resist it and may succumb. 

A winter mulch serves two purposes. It 
offers protection against severe cold and bit- 
ter winds and it also prevents, to a large ex- 
tent, the alternate freezing and thawing of the 
soil which is so often fatal to the life of many 
a rare and lovely plant. It is maintained that 
the winterkilling of perennials is quite as 
frequently due to the fact that the plants have 
been heaved out of the soil by the alternate 
action of freezing and thawing, as it is to the 
severe cold. 

Roses usually require special protection, 
and who is there who is not willing to expend 
a little extra care upon them? A bunch of 
Mme. Edouard Herriot in June! Does it not 
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more than repay any care and labor that has 
been lavished upon it? i 

After the bushes have become thoroughly 
dormant and are somewhat hardened to the 
cold, the earth should be banked up about 
them to a height of six to eight inches. Where 
the winters are fairly mild, as in the vicinity re 
of Philadelphia, this amount of protection will ‘ 
usually prove sufficient; but where the climate 
is more severe, added precautions against 
winter injury must be taken. A i 
layer of well-rotted manure should Ez 
be placed on the bed between the | 
mounds, and a generous covering of 
leaves should be heaped over the 
whole garden until only the tops of the bushes 
are left exposed. In the spring when the leaves 
are removed the earth which was used for 
mounding up about the bushes can be worked 
back onto the bed over the covering of manure. 

Young evergreens that are in a particularly 
exposed situation and newly planted ever- 
greens will often need protection. A screen on 
the northern side which will serve as a wind- 
break is usually sufficient and may be easily con- 
structed of cornstalks fastened to stout wires. 

Large, specimen evergreens, particularly 
box bushes, should be protected from heavy 
weights of snow. The beauty of many a 
magnificent box has been marred by a heavy 
fall of snow, the weight of which has broken 
its branches and ruined its symmetry. A 
framework can be easily constructed that will 
afford protection. 

Another point which should be borne in 
mind when one is putting the garden to bed is 
to make sure that the rhododendrons and 
laurels and other broad-leaved evergreens are 
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not too dry. Since they hold their leaves during i 
the winter months, and transpiration conse- c 

. . © 
quently continues, they are less able to with- : 


stand a period of drought during this season 
of the year than are most other shrubs. 

If there has been a drought during the 
autumn months, it is very necessary to sce 
that these broad-leaved evergreens are thor- 
oughly watered before the ground freezes for 
the winter. It has been found that more rhodo- 
dendrons are lost during the winter because 
of dryness than because of severe cold. 
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Casements in ivied old-world walls were 
never more charming than the windows 
pictured here in a modern American home. 
These are Lupton Casements— quaint in 
appearance but thoroughly up-to-date in 
their convenience and economy. They open 
gently and close securely in every kind of 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. GEORGE C. WARREN, JR. 
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THE WINDOWS IN GOOD TASTE 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO., 2251-n E. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


STEEL CASEMENT WINDOWS BY LUPTON 
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weather. They are easy to buy and install, 
easy to screen and curtain in good taste 
and easy to clean from inside the room. 
And the cost of Lupton Casements is so low 
as to make them truly economical for any 
type of house, wherever it be built. Send 
for ‘Better Windows’’— a new booklet. 
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WINTER ROCK GARDENS 


Experiments with Growing Woodland Plants Indoors 


HE season of fascinating small things — 
1% the tiny rock plants and early flowers 
of our native woods — is all too short, even 
when we are surrounded by the lusty growth 
of summer. The length of our northern winters 
makes these plants seem even more attractive 
to the person unsatisfied by memory and 
irritated by the large placidity of most potted 
plants. Asa relief from these, the idea of trying 
small indoor rock gardens was suggested late 
last fall. 

It was then already mid-November, and the 
leaves covered most plants, except on rocky 
outcrops. Native material alone was used — 
as an experiment as to whether the outdoor 
plants could possibly resist the torrid tem- 
perature of our houses, and because these 
wood things have a charm and flavor which the 
domesticated plants of the gardens entirely 
lack. The pots were filled where the plants 
grew, in order that they might be arranged in 
as natural a grouping as_ possible. 
shallow pots, nine inches in diameter and three 
inches deep, were used. Some of these had a 
deep nick out of one side, which permitted a 
greater variety of level. A low green clay 
jardiniére of much the same size proved very 
satisfactory, as well as more decorative than 
the ordinary red pot. 

The little gardens were very quickly and 
easily made. The pots were taken out to a 
definite situation, such as a rocky hillside 
covered with low plants interspersed with tall 
redcedars and squatty ground junipers. The 
bottom of a pot was covered with gravelly 
soil for good drainage, a lichen-covered rock 
was set in a natural position, and the pot filled 
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IN THIS POT ARE JUNIPER, HAWKWEED, 


SPLEENWORT, SAXIFRAGE, MOSSES 
LICHENS, AND PRICKLYPEAR 


AND 


BY CAROLYN BAKER 


with ordinary soil to within an inch of the 
brim. A small tree characteristic of the situa- 
tion, from nine to twelve inches tall and of a 
variety whose roots were fibrous, not long and 
brittle, was made the highest point. Small 


plants of interesting foliage and shape, tufts 
and cushions of mosses, gray pads of lichens, 
and bits of shale made up the rest of the garden. 
A similar plan of construction was followed in 


Fa > 
Photographs by Margaret De M. Brown 
LAUREL, HEPATICA, SAXIFRAGE, PARTRIDGE- 
BERRY, SPLEENWORT, STRIPED PIPSISSEWA, 
CHRISTMAS FERN, AND MOSSES AND LICHENS, 
ALL BELONGING TO THE OAK ASSOCIATION, 
ARE PLANTED IN THIS POT 


making gardens of plants characteristically 
associated with beeches, maples, and hemlocks, 
and with oaks. A tiny hemlock tree was used 
in the first case, and a green-twigged huckle- 
berry bush in the second. 

Each pot garden contained only plants 
which naturally grew together in a rocky situa- 
tion, but each varied from the others in its 
composition. One pot made up of plants 
associated with beeches, maples, and hemlocks 
contained a small hemlock (Tsuga canadensis), 
striped pipsissewa (Chimaphila maculata), a 
tiny Christmas fern (Polystichum acrosti- 
choides), partridgeberry (Mitchella repens), 
columbine (Aquilegia canadensis), and varied 
mosses and lichens; another was made up of a 
hemlock, striped pipsissewa, partridgeberry, 
and Christmas fern, with the addition of 
spleenwort (Asplenium platyneuron) and dif- 
ferent mosses. Of the oak pots, one held a 
small huckleberry bush (Vaccinium), speedwell 
(Veronica officinalis), Violas, spleenwort, a 
Geum, and three kinds of moss. Another 
contained hepaticas (He patica triloba), Christ- 
mas fern, strawberries (Fragaria virginiana), 
and also chickweed (Stellaria media), early 
saxifrage virginiensis), 
and some fruticose lichens. In one of the 
juniper pots were common juniper (Juniperus 


(Saxifraga mosses, 
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communis), which in its youth has the slender 
shape of a sturdy redcedar, shoots of wild 
onion, whose tiny white bulblets were happened 
upon in digging, pussytoes (Antennaria), 
spleenwort, saxifrage, five kinds of moss, 
and three kinds of lichen. Another pot held a 
juniper, the flat, hairy rosettes of hawkweed 
(Hieracium), spleenwort, saxifrage, mosses and 
lichens, and also a few fleshy joints of prickly- 
pear (Opuntia vulgaris), a rare and interesting 
plant of our dry rocky pastures. 

It was with great trepidation that these pot 
gardens were brought indoors last fall. The 
plants they contained were far removed from 
ordinary house plants, and it seemed impossible 
that they could live in our excessively hot dry 
atmosphere. Several pots were put in a cool 
greenhouse, and two in a living-room window. 
Here they received the morning sun, but con- 
ditions were otherwise nearly as unfavorable 
as possible. But now after nearly four months 
of such treatment they are still in good con- 
dition, and are becoming constantly more in- 
teresting. There has been a little growth all 
winter, but now it is coming very rapidly. 
The hemlock pot has not shown much growth, 
and the delicately striped pipsissewa, one of 
the few plants whose variegated foliage is 
successful, has died. This seems due to injury 
in transplanting, as it is doing well in the 
greenhouse. The hemlock tree has suddenly 
felt the coming of spring, and has put out pale 
green tufts on the ends of all its little branches. 
The hemlock pots in the greenhouse have 
grown mightily — even the lichens are spread- 
ing, throwing queer gray-green curls over the 
rock. The soft tendrils of pale green moss 
cluster thickly on the gray cliff, and the red of 
the plump partridgeberries shows unchanged 
through their leaves. One of the smallest 
changes, but the most springlike, is the ap- 
pearance of new leaves on the columbine. 
Pale green and folded, they come up through 
the moss like shellflowers, bearing a bud 
between them. The (Continued on page 610) 
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KITCHEN MAID 











Above: Butlery Combination 











To right: Combination of Six Distinct Kitchen Maid Units 


ow COLOR 





7 ma In thousands of homes and apart- 
ments, Kitchen Maid Units have 
been chosen because of their sani- 
tary rounded inside corners and 
smooth doors; because of their 
triple suspension metal trolley 
drawers and concealed hinges; be- 
cause of their many other distinc- 


‘ Ye tive features of convenience. 
Dish of Linen Cupboards * 
sheniaame And now these units may be secured 


in colors never before available for the kitchen— 
Dove Grey . . . Cactus Green... Lama Tan . 
Travertine Ivory . . . Shasta White. 














Representatives 
in all 
Principal Cities 




















is added to the many exclusive 
features these kitchen units offer 


Simply select the units you need in the finish you 
prefer. Each unit is complete in itself—may be 
used alone or in a unit combination. There are 
units to cover every need of every kitchen. 


Bring this charming element of color and the 
practical advantages of Kitchen Maid Units into 
your kitchen. They cost no more 
installed than old-fashioned 
cupboards. Write for complete 
catalogue. 





WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
1111 Snowden St., Andrews, Indiana 


If in Canada, address 
Branch Office 


Waterloo, Ontario 














Broom Closet and Folding Ironing 
Board Combined 





Complete Harmonized Equipment for Every Size and Type of Modern Kitchen 











AN APARTMENT FOR A MAN 


Which Shows a UVirile and Original Color Scheme 


OUBTLESS because so many interior 

decorators are women, it sometimes 
seems to the casual observer that men are 
insufficiently considered in the decorative 
scheme. Not that successful women deco- 
rators do not see as fully as anyone else that 
apartments designed for a man’s exclusive 
use should be primarily masculine in char- 
acter; but it is naturally almost impossible 
for a woman, however great her effort or 
sound her taste, to conform so exactly to a 
man’s point of view as to produce a really 
masculine environment. How many a man 
has vearned for red — as so many men do 
and been fobbed off with old rose or powder- 
blue of his wife’s choosing! A certain maga- 
zine published not long ago a most amusing 
account of a man’s struggles with his wife 
and a feminine decorator for a red room — a 
struggle which resulted, after two expensive 
trials, in his achieving a blue one! We sus- 
pect that there may have been a modicum of 
truth in the story. 

Yet despite these conflicts between the 
woman and the man of it, there are those 
who believe that, in the last analysis, the 
taste of a man may be trusted even more 
safely than that of a woman. Without ven- 
turing to discuss the various bearings of this 
contention, We may adduce in its support: 
first, the extreme prominence of some few 
decorators who are of the masculine persua- 
sion; and second, the natural tendency of the 
unguided masculine mind to sweeping effects 
and breadth of view in both color and furnish- 
ings. This method has perhaps fewer pitfalls 


BY AMELIA LEAVITT HILL 
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LOOKING INTO THE 
APARTMENT OF MR. GEORGE GALLUP OF NEW 


LIVING-ROOM IN THE 


ORLEANS. DECORATED BY GALLUP, INC. 


than a more timid one; and while we wish, of 
course, to eschew error in either case, it is in- 
teresting to consider what appeals to a man 
as a suitable masculine setting, and to study 
it carefully, both in regard to its undoubted 
artistic value and in regard to its conforma- 
tion to the supremely masculine requirements 
of what is comfortable and what is practical. 
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THE WALLS IN THIS LIVING-ROOM ARE PAINTED A RICH BLUISH GREEN, WITH WOODWORK OF THE SAME 








The means taken to produce this result in 
the apartment which is here described, and 
which was planned by a man for a man’s use, 
are daring — granted; but it must also be 
remembered that the personality of the man 
in the case was taken into consideration; and 
the apartment has a distinct individuality 
which entirely differentiates it from the 
many rooms which, like the one in the de- 
lightful account of Mr. George Babbitt’s 
bedroom, are exsthetically correct, but so 
hopelessly standardized that they resemble 
all other similar apartments belonging to 
persons of similar means, as did all the other 
bedrooms of persons in his class in Zenith 
City. 
The apartment in question is composed 
of one of the parlor, bedroom, and bath 
suites Now so popular, a restaurant down- 
stairs obviating any provision for dining- 
room or kitchenette. The rooms are of gen- 
erous dimensions, being perhaps twenty feet 
square and cighteen feet high. They were 
decorated with an especial view to their use 
at night, since their owner —a man en- 
gaged in active business — rarely used them 
during the day. The first question, accord- 
ingly, to occur to the observer was the obvi- 
ous one: ‘Why was green chosen as the pre- 
dominating shade for a room which was 
chiefly to be used at night?’ And the answer 
given — vague at first, but illuminating on 
further consideration — was: ‘Green was the 
color that suited it. It had to be.’ 

For those of us who have a less keen flair 
than this particular decorator in regard to 





COLOR AND MOULDINGS, WHICH FORM THE PANELING, OF A GREEN-GOLD. THE GLASS CURTAINS ARE 
OF AQUAMARINE GAUZE AND THE HANGINGS OF BLUE-GREEN SILK LINED WITH APRICOT BROCADE 
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“My Friends Praised Them”. .. says 


Mrs. ROBERT T. VANDERBILT 
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Coils of fine, resilient steel 
in luxurious upholstering —here is re- 
vealed the secret of the Beau tyrest” 
supreme comfort! These coils exte 
to the mattress edge. Such square boxed 
sides! You can sit on them—they 
won’t be crushed. “dn improvement 
every housewife will be grateful for,” 
says Mrs. Vanderbilt. 









SIMMONS 
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Steichen 
T. VANDERBIL1 


Mrs. Ropert 
who was Miss Mildred Bedford before 


her marriage, 1s a charming member 
of New York's younger married set, 
and the gracious mistress of tzvo lovely 
homes —anapartmenton Park Avenue, 
furnished with rare English antiques, 
and a country house at Greens Farms, 
Connecticut, decorated in the Early 





American manner 
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the colors 


are Model No. 1534, with Simmons Springs and 
Mattres. 
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In Mrs. VANDERBILT’s BEDROOM 

Twin Beds 
Beautyrest 
Vanderbilt 


are French blue and apricot. Her Simmons 


ses. “Exceptionally comfortable,” says Mrs. 


“LRIENDS told me of the unique comfort of these mat- 

tresses,” says Mrs. Robert T. Vanderbilt. ‘At an 
exclusive apartment hotel they found the beds exceptionally 
They asked: ‘What are they?’ 
Now I have these marvelous 


restful and comfortable. 
‘Simmons,’ was the answer. 
mattresses in my own room. All that was said of them is true. 
The construction gives a luxury different from all others.” 

This marvelous Beautyrest Mattress was perfected by 
Simmons, largest makers of beds, springs and mattresses. Its 
unique construction is the secret of its comfort—resilient coils 
of finest steel hidden in luxurious upholstery. These little 
coils, too, uphold the sides, keeping them smart, clean-cut. 


In furniture and department stores you will find this greatly improved 
Beautyrest, $39.50; Rocky Mountain Region and West, $41.50; hair- 
upholstered, $60 to $100. Simmons Beds, $10 to $60; Springs, $7 to $60. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


BEDS «+ SPRINGS « MATTRESSES 


{ BUILT FOR SLEEP } 
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color, it may be well to observe how the use of 
that light-absorbing color, green, was at- 
tended by success. Indeed, it is a fascinating 
pursuit to see just how colors may be made to 
conform to the use which is required of them, 
more especially when to attain the best effect 
with the color in question seems difficult or 
impossible. As Humpty Dumpty. said of 
words: ‘The question is, who’s to be master?’ 
Though to achieve success under unusual con- 
ditions may try the skill of the decorator, and 
though the result, when not successful, is 
sure to be as horrid as the little girl in the old 
verse, there is a certain satisfaction in forcing 
certain effects to come at our bidding that 
makes it worth our while ofttimes to plan, to 
work out difficult color schemes, and to make 
every effort to attain the end we have in view. 

The walls and woodwork of the living-room 
of this suite, then, were painted in a shade of 
rich bluish green not far removed from pea- 
cock. The woodwork was of exactly similar 
hue. The walls were marked off into panels 
by a narrow wooden moulding of gold which 
was then painted green and wiped off while wet, 
thus producing an irregular green-gold finish. 
The floor was of hardwood, dotted with 
Oriental rugs in which a rosy red predominated, 
corresponding excellently in color with the 
rich red Florentine velvet which covered two 
capacious and comfortable Italian chairs 
standing on either side of the door. The win- 
dows were draped with blue-green silk curtains 


CHE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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DRAPERILS ARE OF PEACOCK-GREEN 
WITH THE 





THE BEDROOM THE WALLS ARE APRICOT 
THE WOODWORK THE SAME PEACOCK- 
GREEN AS IN THE LIVING-ROOM. THE BED 


LINED 
PALEST YELLOW, WHILE THE 
CARPLT IS A RICH PLUM COLOR 


BLCAUSE OF THE HEIGHT OF THE CEILINGS, 


THE 


OWNER HAS TAKEN CARE TO BUILD UP 


HIS COMPOSITIONS IN A VERTICAL DIRLCTION 


lined with a lovely apricot brocade, which 
harmonized well with the deeper red of the 
rugs and the Italian chairs. The glass cur- 
tains were of aquamarine gauze, the shade 
being too pale to cast a bluish light over the 
room, but dark enough to play its part in the 
harmonious combination of coloring. A_pic- 
turesque group was centred about the upright 
piano which stood near a window, the key- 
board being turned to catch the light, and the 
back being toward the room, thus ensuring 
satisfactory lighting by day (the light at night 
being, of course, furnished by a floor lamp) as 
well as a better tone from the instrument it- 
self. The back of the piano was screened from 
view by a piece of Oriental embroidery in 
which red was the prevailing color. A great 
couch opposite the fireplace — for how can a 
man be really comfortable without a_ fire 
before which he can draw up an easy-chair on 
winter nights’ — was covered with a piece of 
Oriental brocade in which blue predominated, 
and was piled with cushions of peacock, rose, 
and mauve. 

Lighting was another point of interest in 
this room. Its owner had a great distaste for 
the flood of light which is now so much 
affected by the world in general, both because 
of its ugly glare and because of his conviction 
that a brilliant light is less satisfactory for 
practical use than a more subdued and con- 
centrated illumination. Accordingly the room 
was well supplied with floor and table lamps 


which are so valuable in producing a cosy 
appearance in any room, and they played no 
small part in imparting just the lived-in and 
homelike appearance which every man covets 
in his rooms. The good effect —from the point 
of view of both the zsthete and the home- 
lover — was completed by well-filled book- 
cases in which red-bound volumes were mar- 
shaled to the fore. A large room in such an 
inviting combination of colors, a piano, books, 
plenty of easy-chairs, each one equipped with a 
lamp or an end table for pipe or book —what 
man could wish for more? 

The bedroom beyond was even more of a 
tour de force as far as the color scheme was 
concerned. No woman decorator, | am sure, 
would ever have dared attempt it, so feminine 
were the hues selected for an apartment 
meant for a man’s use. If you were planning a 
color scheme for a man’s bedroom, what color 
would you be particularly apt to avoid? Pink, 
I am sure. And yet this bedrocm has shrimp- 
pink — or rather, apricot —as its predomi- 
nating hue, and is at the same time a tremen- 
dous success. The daintiness of the pink is 
toned down by the use of a heavy supple- 
mentary color, — in this case, two heavy sup- 
plementary colors, —and the method by which 
a satisfactory effect is obtained is easily de- 
scribed, although much ingenuity must have 
been required to plan it. 

The plaster walls are tinted apricot, and 
the woodwork is of the (Continued on page 606) 
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+ JECOND-TLOOR: PLAN - 
Choice lumber from the forests of the Poste 
Northwest — America’s permanent lumber 


supply—is now and always will be available 
for your home building needs. 
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T= home design shown above won 
the $2000.00 first prize for Otho 
McCrackin of Hutchinson, Kansas, in the 
recent nation wide competition under the 
auspices of the Washington Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects and 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau. 


More than two hundred architects from 
the United States, Canada, England and 
France entered this competition—proving 
that our object, the stimulation of better 
home architecture, is of great interest to 
architects. The competition has in addition 
demonstrated the value that architects at- 
tach to wood and particulafly to Douglas 
Fir, West Coast Hemlock, Sitka Spruce 
and Western Red Cedar in home building. 


These outstanding West Coast woods 
are ideal material for building any class of 
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This home of wood won first prize 
in architectural competition 


home. Douglas Fir, for instance, is the 
most widely useful wood in existence— 
strong, stiff, durableand beautifully grained 
—for framing, sash, doors, floors, panels, 
siding, gutters, exterior and interior trim; 
West Coast Hemlock—clean, bright, non- 
resinous, free from shake and brash—a 
favorite for interior trim and flooring; 
Sitka Spruce—clear, smooth, uniform in 
texture and non-warping—much used for 
drainboards, refrigerators, interior trim to 
be enameled, and kitchen fitments; Western 
Red Cedar—soft and aromatic—one of the 
most durable of all woods for exterior 
uses. 


We will be glad to send you copies of the architect's 
sketches and construction suggestions for this and eleven 
other prize winning homes, together with four recently 
published books describing the value and uses of the four 
outstanding West Coast woods. Just address West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, 562 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington. 
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. like to suggest 

to all colleges of domestic 

arts that every- young woman 

who ever expects to get married 

should be given a chance to 

take apart a furnace and put it together again; 
to light one wood fire in that furnace, promote 
it to coal, and keep it from going out; to 
resuscitate one fire that is threatening to go 
out; and to resuscitate one fire that has gone 
out. The teaching should all proceed by what 
the Harvard law and business courses call 
‘the case method,’ and such topics as ‘the 
draught,’ ‘the damper,’ ‘the coals,’ and ‘the 
clinker’ should be taken up. 

In my childhood at home | had thought that 
I helped to run the furnace; | used to be sent 
to the cellar ever and again to ‘open the top 
door.’ But I never in my life had seen a furnace 
being started, or being about to be stopping, or 
feeling anything but well. 

One good thing about Wash- 
ington: it was the first of 
November before we had to 
start our furnace fire. 

‘I’m going to start it to- 
night,’ announced Phineas, pok- 
ing the fireplace logs safely back 
on the andirons and getting 
out the fender to protect the 
rug from sparks. 

“All right, go ahead,’ said I, 
keeping on with my _ sewing. 
“But you need n’t put the fend- 
er up. I’Il stay right here.’ 

“No, you won’t,’ said Phineas 
with decision. ‘If I’ve got to 
leave you alone when | go off 
on that trip next month, 
you ’ve got to watch me build 
the fire.’ 

| went, and sat attentively, 
listening to his scientific ex- 
planations, and viewing his 
deft deeds from my post on the 
cellar stairs. He analyzed all 
the proceedings for me as he 
‘went along, even discoursing 
upon the hot-water coils in the fire box, the 
relations with the instantaneous hot-water 
heater, the thermometer, and the gauge with 
the red pointer and the black pointer that 
must not be allowed to digress too far apart 
on their dial. 


VIEWING 





TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 


III. The Lady and the Furnace 
BY FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


‘You sound as if you were giving a stere- 
opticon lecture,’ said I. 

‘I am,’ said Phineas severely, ‘and | want 
you to take it in.’ 

One of the perquisites of a careful husband 
is to give stereopticon lectures to his wife. 
But it would take more than a lecture, no 
matter how stereopticon, to expound the inner 
secrets of a hot-water-furnace fire to me. | am 
afraid I have no natural faculty for a furnace. 
I feel uneasy in its presence, not quite sure of 
my position, as one might feel if one were the 
substitute conductor of a large and critical 
Chinese orchestra, or one of the lesser wives 
of an Oriental king. For a furnace, at heart, is 





I SAT ATTENTIVELY LISTENING TO HIS SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATIONS AND 


HIS DEFT DEEDS FROM MY POST ON THE CELLAR STAIRS 


eternally Oriental, as Oriental as a pagoda, as 
mysterious as a mogul or a khan. It has gone 
far beyond the secrets of Nirvana; it can go 
entirely out. 

The first time I let ours out was the first 
time | screwed up my courage to leave the 
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Illustrations 
by 
Beatrice Stevens 





house after the fire was started. 
Before departing I let the 
fire burn as low as possible, 
and then | damped the furnace 
at every pore, lest it do some- 
thing unexpected while | was away. In order 
to go down town and do a bit of shopping in 
unhurryable Washington, you have to allow 
the best part of half a day. When I came back, 
trudging up the street, | casually sniffed the 
air for smoke. And sure enough there was 
smoke. It was not my imagination either. 
A perfect haze of real smoke was curtaining 
the region of our house, and | could hear the 
shouts of boys. Tightly clutching my bundles, 
I began to run. Washington, ‘City of Mag- 
nificent Distances,’ —the distances never 
seem half so magnificent as when one’s arms 
are full of packages, and when one’s house, 
like the ladybug’s, may be on fire. The smoke 
smelled stronger and stronger, 
and at last from the top of the 
hill | saw flame —a fine large 
November bonfire that the 
neighbors were having in the 
frosty twilight to burn up the 
fallen leaves. All the ecstatic 
little boys and dogs of Chevy 
Chase were gathered on the 
scene. Our house, just beyond 
the smoke screen, looked bless- 
edly intact and cool. 
. It felt cool, too, inside. 
Suddenly reversing my anx- 
ieties, | rushed down to the 
furnace, and gazed into its 
ashen heart. All gray; cool 
grav; Coolidge gray; keeping 
cool with — but here | stopped 
blaspheming. The matter was 
serious. A cold snap was com- 
ing on, and Phineas was due in 
half an hour. The mercury in 
the thermometer on the furnace 
was at low ebb. 
| remembered some remarks 
of Christopher Morley’s about 
a furnace, in which he said 
that nothing was gained by trying to revive 
a lost fire from an ember or two; better jettison 
the whole thing and start afresh. | could not 
quote his statement verbatim, but | remem- 
bered the word ‘jettison.’ So I started to 
jettison. | judged that (Continued on page 002) 
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Herringbone Doublemesh 
with double rows of steel 
strands— 8 to the square 
inch—running in opposite 
directions. 
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The back of a Herringbone 
wall, See how the plaster 
curls around and behind 
the mesh forming a perfect 
bond. 
































SUFFOCATING, stifling air, 
heavy with smoke and the 
odor of burning wood. 
And little Bobby two rooms 
away! Will the walls and 
ceiling in his bedroom stop 
the raging flames until he 
can be reached? 


"HERRINGBONE 
Doublemesh Metal Lath as a 


rn in walls and ceil- 
ings, will ent such possi- 
bis danger See T cdaghone 
is unseen protection—a safe- 
guard against the fire menace 
as well as a protector of 
interior beauty. This Metal 
Lath has fire resistant quali- 
ties not to be found in an 
ordinary lath. And because 
it is metal and of scientific 
construction, walls and ceil- 
ings where it is used will 
remain free from cracks and 
lath streaks. 


UPON receipt of the coupon 
below we will send you 
literature and free sample 
of this superior Metal Lath. 
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Members of the Nationa 
Council for Better Plastering. 


The MANY ADVANTAGES OF 
H pone 

Doublemesh Metal Lath 

COsT YOU NO MORE! 


Wwe you build Herringbone theunretouched photograph above how 
Doublemesh Metal Lath into your the plaster curls through and behind 
home you can rest assured that it is the the mesh, actually locking itself to the 
finest metal lath that money can buy. lath. And besides permanence, Herring- 
And yet, the many advantages which bone Doublemesh brings greater struc- 
this extraordinary metal lath gives you turalstrength and rigidity to your home. 
cost no more! This specially designed Fire safety and worthwhile plaster sav- 
lath with its small mesh—8 steel strands ings, too, are features assured you when 
to the square inch—permanently pre- you use Herringbone. Ask your archi- 
serves the smooth, unmarred beauty of tect or contractor about Herringbone. 
your interiors, keeping your walls free They will convince you of its value. 
from cracks and lath streaks. Notice in Write for illustrated literature. 











i The 7 products featured in this advertisement are those used in the 
amous “Genfire 7-point Houses” throughout the country. Write 
us for full information and literature on these modern products. 


GENFIRE STEEL COMPANY 


The General Fireproofing Building Products 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Firesafe Building 
Products, also Waterproofings and Concrete Preservatives 
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GENFIRE 
GENFIRE Casement Windows GENFIRE 
Duplex Steel Bridging GENFIRE Steel Lintels—sturdy and of steel have double Expanded Metal Cor- 
GF 16,a Waterproof Founda- —neater, cheaper and Basement Windows of reliable for use over door weathering contacts ner Bead prevents dam- 
tion Coating for Waterproof- more rigid than wood Steel for more light and window openings and insuring weather- age to exposed plaster 
ing Basement Walls bridging and ventilation at fireplaces tightness corners 
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For the Newly-Weds 
and the Newly-to-Builds 


ETTERS To and Fro” is a money-saving 
book of heat thrift ideas. 

It was written mainly by half a dozen personal 
friends, to a young couple, who were for the first 
time setting up housekeeping in a newly-to-be- 
built home of their own. 
The letters were not written to sell any particular 
kind of heat. 
But are six purely personal stories of experiences 
with each of the principal kinds of heating sys- 
tems. 
It’s just the hint-helping kind of thing that the 
newly-weds need to guide them in fuel-thrift with 
their heating system. 
It’s exactly the kind of book that you newly-to- 
builds want as a counselor, friend and guide on 
‘‘what heat to put in”’. 
It's a twa sided book with the one sided purpose 
of bringing about cosy comfort heat and fuel- 
thrift. 


Send for it. 


Use the coupon. 





Send me your bocklet on heating called 
“Letters To and Fro.” 
(Please Print Name and Address) 
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Ce | PO TS 





IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 
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A Housg on BEEKMAN Ptiacse, New Yor« 
(Continued from page 516) 


windows, whose cool shade adds 
much to the charm of the room. 

The furniture is all English 
Georgian, with the exception of 
the large table which is of Duncan 
Phyfe type. The chief decoration 
of the room, however, aside from 
the wallpaper, is the rare Lowe- 
stoft china which fills the cabinets 
and which Mrs. Shipman was 
many years collecting. These 
round-topped, built-in cabinets 
on either side of the sideboard are 
lined with dull-finished lacquer 
in soft red which makes a superb 
background for the china. This 
tone of red was suggested by the 
elusive Oriental tint found in the 
handles of the Lowestoft, and the 
bluish gray-white of the paste has 
been matched in painting the 
woodwork of the room. 

In one of the corners of the room 
is a small breakfast table which is 
used for informal meals and from 
which the guest may look through 
the green stalks of narcissus and 
primroses to the fascinating pan- 
orama of the East River at the 
end of the street below. 

An exquisite crystal chandelier 
hangs from the dining-room ceil- 
ing, and on the wall is an English 
Parliament clock in a case of black 
lacquer with decorations of Chi- 
nese figures in gold whose hours, 
as you may see, are easily read. 
It was an English rule many years 
ago that each Member of Parlia- 
ment should own a large, accurate 
timepiece, so that he might have 
no excuse for being late at the 
august gatherings of his fellow 
lawmakers. 

On the sideboard are decanters 
and dishes of old glass in a beauti- 
ful shade of emerald-green and 
several lovely Lowestoft pieces 
in the shape of open baskets. In 
the middle of the dining-table is 
a great covered dish of Leeds 
which seems to be a tureen of noble 
size and most unusual shape, with 
handles of rams’ heads and a knob 
on top made in a curious design 
that resembles the open petals of 
a flower. On the floor before the 
fireplace is a magnificent old 
Chinese rug, of silky camel’s 
hair, whose design represents 
eleven of the philosophers and 
poets of ancient China and whose 
colors are tones of light and dark 
blue, gray, and a very soft, old 
pink. 

As we cross the hall to go into 
the drawing-room at the back of 
the house, we realize that we have 
seen no service for the dining-room 
and stop to examine again the 
bay-window plantroom at the 
head of the stairs. Now its mys- 
teries are explained to us, for it is 


revealed as a serving pantry for 
the dining-room as well, as each 
of its charming painted panels is 
opened and discloses the utilita- 
rian use of the space behind it, 
One conceals a dumb-waiter to 
the kitchen below, one a china 
closet, while a third narrow portal 
guards a crystal closet. A small 
serving table is placed in the 
open space in front of the fountain 
when a meal is to be served, 
whisked away again when it is 
over, and, presto, not a sign re- 
mains of anything but a gurgling 
fountain and plants innocently 
blooming in the sun. 

On entering the drawing-room, 
our first instinctive move is to 
cross it and look out at the pan- 
orama of sky, river, and shipping 
outside the shallow bay window 
at the back. Even when seated, 
we can see the tops of tall masts 
drifting by and plumes of smoke 
from the black smokestacks of 
officious little tugs that pass 
swiftly down the stream. Below 
the window are shelves for books, 
and on its sill is a row of plants; 
small orange trees laden with 
fruit, primroses, Jerusalem-cher- 
ries, and hyacinths. 

The walls of the room are 
covered with a self-figured brocade 
of Adam-green, and the dark 
floor is strewn with Oriental rugs. 
The mantelpiece is a_ notably 
beautiful one, elaborately carved, 
and left in its soft, aged tone of 
old wood. Examined closely, 
faint traces of the bluish green 
paint which must once have 
covered it can be discovered. 
There is only the most delicate 
suggestion of this paint left, 
but Mrs. Shipman was quick to 
see its subtle charm, and in the 
woodwork of the room (which 
exactly matches the aged tone 
of the mantelpiece) she has intro- 
duced faint touches of bluish 
paint, which was put on and then 
wiped off, with just a thought of 
it left in the tiny crevices of the 
mouldings. This tiny bit, how- 
ever, adds a mellow effect of age 
to the whole room. 

The beautifully designed built- 
in bookcase at the end of the 
room, opposite the mantelpiece, 
is of wood of the same tone, with 
a circular panel of elaborately 
carved detail to correspond with 
the design on the mantelpiece. 
Its fluted pilasters are also copied 
from those of the mantel. Walls 
of books reach to the ceiling on 
either side of the fireplace, making 
this room a library as well as a 
drawing-room. 

Many of the pictures which 
hang on the walls are gifts of 
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...as pert and sprightly 
as Miss Fashion herself! 


Not only is Buick for 1928 thrilling 
the world with its brilliant perform- 
ance-abilities, but it is also winning 
the preference of millions by its vivid, 
sparkling beauty. |’ Here is style far 
surpassing any other creations, past 
or present—style resulting from finely 


proportioned bodies by Fisher, swung 
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smartly low without any loss of head- 
room or road-clearance. Here are lithe, 
fleet, youthful lines eloquent of Buick’s 
amazing new standards of power, get- 


away and flexibility . . . and alluring 





color harmonies, inside and out—a 
remarkable development in interior 


decoration found only in Buick. P If 





you want supreme style—arresting 
grace and distinction— your motor car 
choice lies clear before you. The 
motor world knows no beauty 
comparable to that of Buick for 
1928. 


and sprightly as Miss Fashion herself. 


It’s the ruling mode—as pert 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Glassware Yor your table 


These enchanting colors in glassware by Heisey—Flamingo, 
Hawthorne and Moon Gleam— what sparkling smartness they 
give the table on every occasion. (Hostesses find the choice in 
color offers many possibilities for variations. Tableware may 
now harmonize with the drapes or decorations. New, too, is the 
startling innovation of varying the glassware with the different 
meals—and occasions. What a thrill to use another color the 
second time the same guests come! (You can serve the entire 
meal—any meal—with Heisey’s Glassware. You will know it 
at your store by the ¢) trade mark, the symbol of quality in 
Glassware. (Our booklet ‘Gifts of Glassware” is sent free. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO., Newark, Ohio 
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A House oN BEEKMAN Ptace, New York 
(Continued from page 568) 





THE HOUSE WAS ORIGINALLY THE USUAL 


CITY STRUCTURE OF BROWNSTONE. NOW 
IT HAS MORE THE APPEARANCE OF THE 
STUDIO HOUSES OF OLD CHELSEA 
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the artists who painted them, and, 
examining them, we find many 
well-known names. Charles Dana 
Gibson did the exquisite head 
in oils which hangs near the door; 
one of Maxfield Parrish’s individ- 
ual drawings is on the wall to the 
right of the mantelpiece; and on 
the chimney breast is a most 
lovely picture by Childe Hassam 
vibrant with all the delicate 
evanescent witchery of a summer 
day at Gloucester. A_ hillside 
pasture of Willard Metcalf’s is on 
another wall, and a group of 
wind-blown trees by Bruce Nelson 
commands admiration by its 
bold composition and fine color. 

In addition to these paintings, 
there are two special treasures in 
the room which must be men- 
tioned. One is a faded but ex- 
quisite drawing in pen and ink 
of the Holy Family, with ecstatic 
little angels in the clouds above. 
This stands on the lower shelf 
of the bookcase to the left of the 
fireplace, but, unfortunately, its 
delicate details cannot be detected 
in the illustration. The other 
treasure is a pair of old Ming 
paintings which, framed, are on 
the mantelshelf between the Chi- 
nese vases and the candlesticks. 
Their colors are so soft and subtle 
and gracious that the pair of 
pictures glow like precious old 
enamels, 

The shades at the windows are 


of chintz which matches the 
covering of the furniture. Many 
beautiful lamps with luminous 
shades placed conveniently near 
comfortable chairs and inviting 
books add to the homelike aspect 
of the room. The furniture is 
graceful old English in_ style, 
mellowed with age, and effective 
with the soft tones of woodwork 
and walls. A fire of cannel coal 
burns behind the steel-trimmed 
grate and pierced steel fender. 

Sitting in one of the low, com- 
fortable chairs, we may look 
around the little drawing-room 
at our leisure and try to analyze 
its charm. It is not in any sense 
a stereotyped room of cold perfec- 
tions; it is rather informal and 
obviously lived-in, yet all its 
tones and arrangements appeal to 
us as exactly right, and we would 
not wish a piece of furniture 
changed or a picture moved. We 
seem sunk in space of quietness, 
far from the modern rush and 
bustle of life. Somewhere in the 
quict house a clock chimes softly, 
and we wish that all professional 
people could have such a haven 
of peace as greets Mrs. Shipman 
when the working day in the 
offices below is over. 

Over the teacups she, like Jo- 
seph Pennell, may ‘watch the 
shipping of the world’ go by her 
windows, safe in the seclusion 
of her four walls. 
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“T let Daniel Low 


do my C hristmas 
shopping for me” 


“The Daniel Low buyers search the world over for 
Christmas gifts that are just a bit ‘different.’ Their 





Library splendid catalog is my secret in selecting gifts.”” 

Lamp Why not let us send you a copy of our helpful, 
— illustrated catalog? You will find in it 6,000 gifts 
io ren pictured and described—precious, novel, artistic, 


useful—Diamonds, Jewelry, Table Silver, Toilet 
Sets, Leather Goods and a variety of Novelties VateablePapers 
rchment c shade Such as one would not find in a day’s shopping in Brown steerhide, 
sod sdienabie arm, Com- te largest cities sted Vaso 
tely wi or electric- us 
fa Hahn in VSG ance esi, ese ars, eh git fr one for Races 
Suggests to you the most appropriate gift for each 
of those whom you wish to remember. 
You will be pleased with the quality of our gifts, 
4nd the dainty way we pack everything will delight 
you. Once you have tried the Daniel Low way, 
you will wonder how you ever shopped the old 
way, with its hours of tramping, its weary waiting 
and its last-minute extravagances. 

Among our customers are the wives and daugh- 
ters of Governors, Congressmen, bankers, and 
prominent business and professional men all over 
America, Our catalog appeals to discriminating 
buyers in every walk of life—not only because of 
the time and trouble saved, but also because of the 
substantial money saving. You shop in your own 
home, you get just what you want, and you P8Y Bridge Score Pad 
, no more—often considerably less—than you had vy) \ng play suc- 
Ginger Ale Set planned. We prepay all transportation charges, gion will like this 
Will fit any bottle. A dol- S¥arantee safe delivery, and refund your money pad with gay em- 
phin bottle opener of 0 any article that is not perfectly satisfactory. bossed parrot on 
heavy brass with an Let us help you with your Christmas shopping outside = 
etched brass tray to save this year, Fill out the coupon and mail it today for gicator inside of 


bp table. your copy of the 168 page Daniel Low catalog. cover. N2469 .65 


Wrought iron lamp with 


Flower Holder 

Quite unique is this turtle 

of Chinese brass. Polished 

and very heavy 4% in. 

long. Finely modeled. 
708 1.00 




















Brass Candle Holder 

Dull brass finish. Will look cheery in your win- 
dow on Christmas Eve; also an excellent table 
Set decoration. Z795 2.50 Smaller holder for three 
candles, 1014 in. long, brass Z7% 2.00; silver plate 2.75 





Smoker's 
Heavy Chinese brass tray, 7 x 10% in., 

with an etched design; cigarette box etched \» 
all over, with hinged cover having jade ¥ 
medallion in center, and four Chinese ons 
ornaments, 44% x 31% inches, holder for box Mae 
of safety matches and ash tray of etched 
brass. Z286 5.00 An Unusual Value 















Reindeer Set a Christmas 


Bottle Wrappings 
Cork Five sheets of imported tissue like a banded 
sunset in gold and white. Six gold metal 
Silverplated yeindeers. Five yards a gold tape and six 
S261 1.00 gold star seals. Set N08 1.00 Christmas Gift 
i that will make 5 poo gifts more 
fascinati are in our Christmas 
Card Booklet. Many new and distinctive 
Christmas cards are shown in color. Send 
for the booklet. 





Sterling Sugar and Cream 

The perfectly plain design is handsome in 
its simplicity, the type of gift which will be 
used and appreciated for years to come. 
value of real merit. H 1666 
10.00 the pair. Our sterling 
pages have many distinctive | 
pieces that are very good) 
values. ‘ 











Diamond Remounting 
- for Christmas 
Man’s Set This beautiful ring of artis- 
Extraordinary Value tic design was mounted 
Three-fold card case, large the stones be from the old 
bill ket, pass pocket, f: ir 
one mr and two open diamond experts will “gladly 
pockets; cigarette case for furnish you with new stylish © 
original packages; case for designs suited to your gems. Strong brass locks. 16 in. long and extra 
book of matches. Made of Dame Fashion demands exqui- deep. Has a fancy silk lining and 6 fine fit- 
finest brown English mo- site jewelry to make the sea- tings furnished in either maize or white pearl 
rocco, each piece has a son’s gowns effective. Send on amber. Hair brush with good bristles, 
14k gold name plate. L209 for our Diamond Book for sug- mirror, comb, shoe horn, toothbrush case 
5.00 set. Our catalog has ard nail file. An exceptionally fine case at 
many pages of ene ing. Our prices are very rea- 2n unusually low price. Typical of the lug- 
good values in leather. sonable for this work. gage we show in our — LL9578 15.75 


DANIEL LOWS 











Fitted Over Night Case 
The latest style case of fine, black cobra grain 
cowhide with rounded edges and corners. 

















Clip Coupon —Send for your copy today 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


monds, Jewelry, Silver and Gift Wares 
250 ESSEX STREET, SALEM, MASS. 
Please send me a FREE copy of the néw 168 page Daniel 
Low catalog at once, with no obligation to me. 





Police Dog 
Door Stop 


Antique brass finish, Bronze Book-end 


This bronze fisherman 
will bring the tang of 
the sea to your home. 





very heavy. large, 
finely modeled, 9 in. Name 
high. An excellent Address 


copy of the most pop- Pree rrrrereeeeeeee tier Finely modeled, very 
City 


distinctive, $2 in. high. 
ssesereseees Z707 15.00 pr. 





ular dog of the present 
day. Z694 3.00 
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SUPREME SYMBOLS OF SECURITY 
THE WORLD OVER WHEREVER 
MEN ENFORCE RESPECT FOR 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
MINE AND THINE 


There is only one maker of Yale Locks and Keys. 
The mark Yale means the name of the maker. 


The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn.,U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catherines, Ont. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SALT 
(Continued from page 517) 


‘saltcellar’ is actually a misnomer, 
for the reason that the prefix ‘salt’ 
is redundant and consequently un- 
necessary. This error, however, is, 
like the saltcellar itself, of ancient 
lineage; for while the term is 
derived from the old French saliére, 
meaning salt holder, as early as the 
fifteenth century in England this 
was corrupted to salte-seller, and 
from this has been derived the 
present-day spelling. During the 
period in Europe when this piece 
of domestic plate assumed an im- 
portance far surpassing that of 
any before or since, the saltcellar 
was more frequently referred to as 
‘the salt,’ and in this present writ- 
ing this latter designation will be 
used. 

It is commonly supposed that 
the custom of employing the salt 
to indicate social status originated 
in mediaval Europe, but such is 
not the case, a similar practice 
having obtained among the early 
Romans. And it was these luxury- 
loving people who at their feasts 
indicated the precedence of the 
guests by the size of the salt which 
was placed in the centre of each 
table, this tradition afterward ap- 
pearing in other parts of Europe. 
For, while of later years we have 
adopted the use of various rooms 
in which our servants dine, segre- 
gated from the master of the house 
and his guests, until the early 
seventeenth century it was the 
custom for the entire household to 
use a common hall in the baronial 
castle. And here nobles, knights, 
gentlemen-in-waiting, and retain- 
ers were seated at different tables. 

From the necessity, therefore, 
of indicating the relative promi- 
nence of those who sat at the dif- 
ferent tables came the tradition of 
the salt. The high table, so-called 
for the reason that it was fre- 
quently raised on a dais across the 
width of the hall, was occupied by 
the noble lord and his principal 
guests, and, as in a set of chessmen 
the most elaborate and beauti- 
fully formed piece is the king, so 
on the high table was placed the 
largest and most beautiful salt 
from among the many which in 
those times were included among 
the household plate. The sugges- 
tion that the standing or master 
salt represented a line of demarca- 
tion between the noble and the 
plebeian is entirely erroneous, as 
will be shown, this piece of plate 
on the lord’s table merely con- 
stituting a pivot, to the right and 
left of which the guests sat in 
order of precedence. Thus the 
nearer the salt the greater the 
social importance of the guest. 
And when the seats at the high 


table, one side only of which was 
occupied, had been filled, the re- 
mainder of the guests and house- 
hold sat at other tables in the 
main part of the hall. These, un- 
like the high table, were not raised 
above the level of the floor, and 
from this fact is derived the ex- 
pression ‘below the salt,’ indicat- 
ing less consequence in the social 
scheme. 

That this practice at various 
times was the cause of much dis- 
pleasure is obvious; for doubtless 
many guests would retain their 
own ideas of their individual 
rights of precedence and, when 
placed at a lower table, voice their 
objections in no uncertain manner 
—as in the instance quoted by 
Ben Jonson, where he mentions 
the ‘coxcomb who never drinks be- 
low the salt’; the inference being 
that by refusing to acknowledge 
the various toasts the disgruntled 
one retaliated to the supposed 
slight by thus affronting his host. 
The manner in which the various 
tables were placed is perpetuated 
in our present-day public ban- 
quets. In medieval times the 
high table was across the hall and 
the others along each side; and to- 
day we place a high table at which 
are seated the chairman and more 
prominent guests, while at right 
angles to that are other tables, 
thus unconsciously preserving the 
old tradition. To-day in many of 
the English colleges and halls of 
the various livery companies, the 
standing salt is used to denote the 
same differentiation among the 
guests as in mediaeval times, and 
in many of these institutions are 
some of the finest examples of 
standing salts which have come 
down from early eras. 

When, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the use of the common hall 
as a dining hall for the entire 
household was discontinued, the 
tradition of the present-day din- 
ing-room appeared. In the adop- 
tion of this, however, the same 
strict precedence was observed, for 
only two tables were laid in the 
room off the great hall in which 
those who were formerly below the 
salt were placed. At the first table 
in the smaller room were seated 
the noble host and his important 
visitors, while the second was oc- 
cupied by the knights. At the first 
table in the hall — where, under 
the new procedure, there were 
three tables — were those of the 
rank of gentlemen but below that 
of knights, at the second the 
gentlemen-in-waiting, the third 
being reserved for the retainers 
and lower servants. Nor is it im- 
possible to imagine the care which 
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It hasn’t a single belt, fan 
or drain pipe.... 





One of the first things that made 
me favor this General Electric 
Refrigerator was the fact that it 
was so unusually quiet. And I 
liked the idea of never having to 
oil it. All you have to do is plug 
it into an electric outlet . . . and 
then you can forget it. It hasn’t any 
belts, drains, fans, or stuffing boxes. 


But, of course, the thing that appeals to me 
most is the way it has cut my housekeep- 
ing job. I only market twice a week now, 
because I have plenty of space and just the 
tight temperature tokeep all sorts of foods 
in perfect condition. 


We go away for week-ends without hav- 
ing to worry about ice. Everything is ready 
for use when we get back. 


Cooking has become easier, too. Desserts, 
which used to be the most difficult part of 
the dinner to prepare, now are beautifully 
simple—and ever so much more attractive. 


4 
. 





Expensive to run? Nota bit. It uses very 
little current to make all the ice we need 
and give us perfect refrigeration. 


7 Y ry + 


For fifteen years the vast laboratories of 
General Electric have been busy develop- 


ORefri gerator 


wee It always works 
perfectly and never 


needs oiling... . 






Four thousand models of nineteen differ- 
ent types were built, field-tested and im- 
proved before this new-day refrigerator 
was brought to its present simplicity and 
efficiency. 


You will want to see the models. Let us 
send you the address of the dealer who has 
them on display and booklet 11-B which 
is interesting and completely descriptive 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 


Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 


|GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Why we say-~-screens 
tailor made’ by experts 


EOPLE prefer clothes “tailor-made” by experts be- 

cause they not only fit the wearer but are cut to 
harmonize with his physical characteristics and personality. 
Screens, too, should be more than measured to the win- 
dow. They should be planned to fit in with the surround- 
ings — to blend so perfectly into the architectural details 
as to be inconspicuous. In the window shown here, notice 
how the unobtrusive frames prevent loss of light and air 
and do not interfere with the view. 


Such an effect is always assured when screens are planned 
by a member of this Association, which consists of screen 
specialists who have been making artistic and durable 
screens for from twenty-one to thirty-five years. 

Avoid the Spring ‘“‘rush” by ordering your screens now 
while there is time for a carefully planned, neat, attractive 
job. Ask our Secretary to put you in touch with a member 
near you. 


THE SCREEN MFRS. ASSN. OF AMERICA 
460 East McMillan Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 













The Screen Mfrs. Assn. of America, 
460 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
regarding screens. 










BEAU LEFEL 














THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SALT 
(Continued from page 570) 


at that time had to be exercised in 
seating one’s guests, nor the in- 
jured feelings suffered by many, 
when the value set by the host 
upon their social importance failed 
to equal that with which they per- 
sonally regarded their status. 
These various allocations were 
indicated by a salt on the centre 
of each table, the vessels varying 
in size according to the social 
eminence of the guests seated at 
the particular table. It was not 
from these vessels, however, that 
the diners procured the salt which 
they used to savor their food. 
This was supplied from smaller 
holders placed on different parts 
of the board, these having come 
down to us as ‘trencher’ salts, 
from the fact that each person 
would help himself by lifting salt 
on the end of his knife to his 
trencher or wooden piatter. In 





FRENCH STANDING SALT 
OF SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
THE SIDES BEING ORNA- 
MENTED WITH LIMOGES 
PLACQUES BY PENICAUD 
AND FRANCOIS LIMOUSIN 


their mode of eating the etiquette 
which applies to-day was then un- 
known, for it must be remembered 
that forks did not come into gen- 
eral use until well into the eight- 
eenth century. Thus the earlier 
method of eating was that of hold- 
ing the meat with the fingers and 
cutting it with the knife, after 
which it was dipped in the salt and 
conveyed to the mouth. But that 
some doubt existed regarding the 
method of taking salt may be 
gathered from the old books on 
etiquette of that time, one of 
which tells us that ‘Whare so ever 
thou dyne or soupe, of gentilness 
take salte withe thy knyfe,’ while 
yet another admonishes that ‘At 
the dinner let the salte be taken 


by the fingers not by the knyfe.’ 

In some of the earliest forms of 
the great salts which date from 
the Gothic era, it is possible to 
trace a relationship to the hour 
glass, — that old means for gaug- 
ing the passage of time, — for 
there are several specimens in 
existence that indicate this by 
their shape. One of these, dated 
1490, is among the collection of 
plate at New College, Oxford. 
Few such are now in existence, 
however, for by the third decade 
of the sixteenth century the 
Renaissance had impressed itself 
upon the silversmiths’ art through- 
out Europe. At the same time, 
there are those pieces which would 
indicate rather an originality of 
‘design on the part of different 
craftsmen, and which frequently 
display much fine workmanship. 
But there is in the salts of the 
Renaissance period an undoubted 
tendency to splendor, which is 
probably expressed to a greater 
extent in the large cylindrical 
shapes, heavily embossed with 
banding and other designs peculiar 
to that epoch. 

These are usually fitted with an 
equally elaborate cover which 
again is in most instances sur- 
mounted by a figure in full relief, 
the height frequently being some 
ten inches, while the body is five 
inches in diameter. Such an ex- 
ample, dated 1578, is in the Wal- 
lace collection, while a_ similar 
piece of ten years earlier date was 
made by the celebrated Peter 
Peterson of Norwich, in which city 
it is still preserved by the Cor- 
poration. Dating at the end of the 
sixteenth century are those now 
rare pieces of Elizabethan days 
known as the ‘bell’ salt. Actually, 
these may be regarded as the 
forerunner of our present-day salt 
and pepper shakers, for, shaped in 
the form of an elongated bell about 
ten inches high, they are made in 
three sections supported on three 
ball feet, the upper section, or 
finial, being pierced for use as a 
pepper caster. In this way the 
bell salt might be used as a cere- 
monial piece or could, by detach- 
ing the different sections, be trans- 
posed into two saltcellars and a 
pepper caster. 

That the bell type of salt had 
but a short vogue is evident from 
the extreme rarity of the examples. 
Rather, they seem to have soon 
given place to those complicated 
constructions known as the ‘stee- 
ple’ standing salt. But these clab- 
orate examples of the old silver- 
smiths’ work, while splendid in 
Elizabethan days, failed to attain 
the same magnificence as those of 
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The ancient craft of fine leather-working 


found expression in the seventeenth 
century in the cavalier’s equipment. 











N leather selection and upholstery work 

Packard standards are as high and exact- 

ing as in the precision manufacture of motor 
parts. 


These requirements prevail in the studios and 
shops of America’s foremost body builders who 
make a complete selection of custom bodies 


for both the Packard Six and Packard Eight. 


Each body is truly custom-made in the 
strictest sense of the word. Each bears the 
name plate of its disting- 











and distinction it is one of his masterpieces. 


The All-Weather Town Car is one of the 


most interesting offerings. 


This may be readily converted from closed 
to open use by removing the driver’s com- 
partment roof and folding back the leather 
top and quarters. 


Custom body builders have long preferred 
to design creations for Packard chassis. 
No others afford the 


uished maker, signifying slender lines so necessary 
that in beauty, comfort Pp A C K A R D for yacht-like beauty. 
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~xTHE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS ~<<- 
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It has been said of the music of Franz Liszt that 
it glows and smoulders like a living coal—now 
shot with rays of white religious light, now dark- 
ening with eerie gypsy glints. In turn tumultuous 
and meditative, alternately tender and unre- 
Strained, it bears on every page the mark of un- 
exampled brilliance and imaginative force. 





Ir 1s a significant commentary upon 
modern society that one no longer 
asks: ‘Shall we buy a piano?’’ but 
rather: “‘What piano shall we buy?”’ 

For cultivated people today 
have come to realize its importance 
as a moulder of youthful tastes, as 
an addition to exquisite interiors, as 
a medium for experiencing the joy 
and gratification of the personal, 
intimate performance. 


HARMONIE RELIGIEUSE, painted for the STEINWAY COLLECTION by F. LUIS MORA AS 


And today the question ‘‘Which 
piano?’ receives the same answer 
that it had when Franz Liszt chose 
the Steinway as his personal instru- 
ment, 50 years ago. In point of tone, 
durability, and excellence of crafts- 
manship, it has never been approached 
by any other instrument. For gener- 
ations it has been the choice of almost 
every musician of note. In the fullest 
sense, it is ‘‘The Instrument of the 
Immortals.”’ 

Yet the Steinway is primarily a 
piano for the home, and particularly 
for the home of limited income. For 
the lifelong service which is built 
into this instrument—extending over 
periods of 30, 40, and even §0 years 


years. 


ag 4 
a. > 


or more—is an index of that true 
economy which lies in the best and 
finest things. No matter which of 
the many styles and sizes you select, 
you may rest assured that you 
need never buy another piano. The 
Steinway is a permanent musical 
investment. 





There 1s a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $8 75 and up 
Plus transportation 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SALT 


(Continued from page 572) 


the same style dating twenty years 
later. The body of the latter varies 
somewhat in shape in different 
examples, but in each instance the 
cover is surmounted by a tall 
steeple-like spire, the entire height 
not infrequently exceeding eight- 
een inches. Occasionally they 
were fitted with two bowls in 
which salt was placed, although 
such are rarely found outside im- 
portant collections. 

Gradually, toward the end of 
the seventeenth century, the prac- 
tice of fitting movable covers to 
salts was discontinued, they being 
superseded by three brackets at 
the rim, on which a plate or napkin 
was placed to protect the contents 
from dust. That simplicity, in- 
stituted by the Puritan influence, 
which expressed itself in the plate 
and other domestic furnishings of 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, impressed itself on the salt- 
cellars, which for several years as- 
sumed far less elaborate styles. 
In fact, because of the Puritan 
antipathy to display, the cere- 
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SMALL CIRCULAR BOWL 
ENGLISH SALTCELLAR BY 
D. HENNELL, 1759 


monial salt virtually disappeared 
during the Commonwealth. With 
the restoration of the monarchy, 
however, the former tradition was 
for some years revived, and it was 
during the first few years of 
Charles the Second’s reign that 
such magnificent examples as the 
Seymour salt and the royal salt 
were produced. The former is 
among the collection of plate be- 
longing to the London Gold- 
smiths’ Company, while the other 
is familiar to all those who have 
visited the Tower of London and 
seen the royal plate. 

Nor would it, perhaps, be with- 
out interest to describe the last 
mentioned, which was made in 
1660 and which manifests all that 
splendor for which the court of 
Charles the Second has remained 
noted. In form it is similar to a 
square baronial stronghold, at each 
corner of which is a circular tur- 
reted tower, the centre rising to a 
similar but larger tower with a 
domed top surmounted by a 
crown. Through the embrasures 





the muzzles of cannon project and, 
in addition to other elaborations, 
it is further decorated with some 
seventy-five important rubies, sap- 
phires, and emeralds. This mas- 
sive piece is nearly twenty inches 
high and is wrought showing the 
detail of the masonry as it would 
appear on a stone structure. 

Of trencher salts few have sur- 
vived from earlier than the first 
part of the eighteenth century, 
and with the passing of the old 
tradition during the late Stuart 





BOAT-SHAPED CELLARS OF 
THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 


period came the evolution to the 
saltcellar of the present time. At 
the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, trencher salts of crystal 
made their appearance followed 
by those beautiful simple ex- 
amples of Queen Anne’s reign and 
later. After a few years we find 
the small circular bowl with the 
gadroon border on three feet. 
Thence, through the rococo period 
with its elaborate scrollwork to 
the splendid pierced salts with the 
glass liners which are familiar to 
us to-day, was but a short step. 
And, despite the magnificent 
standing salts which are reminis- 
cent of the old tradition, the late 
eighteenth century produced some 
of the finest workmanship in the 
less pretentious pieces, such as we 
are using on our present-day din- 
ing tables. 

Although the arrival of the first 
settlers to this country was con- 
temporaneous with the ceremonial 
use of the salt, there is no evidence 
of the standing salts having been 
made by our American silver- 
smiths. At the same time, many 
examples are in various collections 
which would indicate that those 
made during the early part of the 
eighteenth century by the New 
England and New York craftsmen 
were derived from similar pieces of 
the less ornate types in England. 
The earlier examples are usually of 
the trencher type, although later 
are found sets of the plain circular 
bowls on three hoofed feet. Sim- 
ilarly, many of our old pewterers 
produced some excellent pieces in 
this less valuable material, albeit 
they display as equally fine work- 
manship as those of the more 
precious silver. 
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KIRMAN 
Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


INDIVIDUALITY 
— Not Quantity 


HE charm of the antique Oriental rug is largely due 
ioe its individuality. Designs and colorings were tra- 
ditional in tribes and families . . . time and labor were 
of small account and neither were spared to produce a 
rug worthy of its weaver. Something of value must 
always be sacrificed in mass production. The Bengal- 
Oriental rug is the modern interpretation of the ideals 
of the Orient. Carefully, painstakingly, each rug is woven 
with but one purpose . . . to achieve a faithful repro- 
duction of a distinguished Persian rug. 


Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 
in any part of the United States. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
11Q WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Consulting Decorative Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices. 





lease send me color plates of rugs for 


C] Living room, size (] Dining room, size...... 





E} Bed room, $i2@:....2.:....-......- DL) Ball,‘ size.x............. : 

1) ‘Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 
Name 

Street 

City ar State 

My dealer's name is............. ; 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 








Dent. H.B 
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"Next to excellence 
is the appreciation of it.’—THACKERAY 


Fsscinatinc creations shape themselves un- 
der the skillful touch of master potters at Rose- 
ville. Gentle curves and graceful lines merge to 
form things of beauty that live in your heart from 
one year to another. 

There is infinite charm in Roseville Pottery. . 
a charm that grows upon you. These exquisite 
pieces have been the delight of the finest homes 
for more than a generation. 

A bowl of Roseville, with a few flowers in it, 
is wonderfully effective in any room. A vase here, 
a jar there, an ornamental pitcher in some odd 
corner... what distinction they give to your home! 


There is a wealth of entrancing designs in Rose- 
ville Pottery. For gifts nothing could be more in 
taste. You will find it most interesting to visit the 
attractive Roseville displays at leading stores. 


Our handsomely illustrated new booklet, 
“Pottery,’’ will gladly be sent free on request 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEY TILIL= 
POTTERY 
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Husert Rospert 
(Continued from page 525) 


scholarship at Rome. This prize 
Robert obtained, and he spent 
ten or twelve years there, study- 
ing under different masters, but 
more particularly under Pannini, 
the Italianwho made the first paint- 
ings of antique and classical art. 
Robert was the first French artist 
to do this, and he is acknowledged 
to be the greatest of his school. 
His application to his art was tre- 
mendous. In his stay at Rome 
he made over a thousand sketches, 
measurements, and plans of the 
remains of the ancient world. 
Not content with these, he went 
over buildings on his hands and 
knees oftentimes, seeming to wish 
to make himself en rapport with 
their very souls. Stories and 
stories are told of his escapades in 
this respect — of how he climbed 
the Colosseum and planted a 
cross on its highest summit in 
fulfilling a wager, of how he 
walked on the topmost cornice of 
St. Peter’s, of how he explored the 
Catacombs alone and, losing his 
leading string, and his light 
going out, nearly forfeited his 
life there. 

Returning to Paris, he became 
the favorite painter, decorator, 
landscape architect, and gardener 
to royalty and the nobility. His 
classical knowledge and his taste 
fitted him for designing the formal 
gardens, terraces, pseudo-ruins, 
fountains, columns, and arches 
that were the delight of the 
aristocracy in those extravagant 
days preceding the Revolution. 
His paintings are full of such 
details as well as the beautiful 
ruins that are inevitable. 

Robert was not merely the 














darling of the aristocracy. He was 
so full of his work, so possessed 
by the spirit of untiring industry, 
that exterior life seemed to him of 
little importance. His conduct 
during his ten months incarcera- 
tion at the dreadful time of the 
Revolution is in proof of the latter 
statement. His first thought on 
being imprisoned was not of ter- 
ror, but that he could not get 
materials for painting. The next 
was how to secure them. His 
artistic prestige, together with 
the charm of his disposition, 
gained him the friendship of his 
jailers, who at first smuggled in 
colors to him, with which he 
painted on table napkins, backs 
and seats of chairs, on anything 
affording a surface, portraits of 
his fellow prisoners or other 
sketches which he presented to 
them. Later, the same qualities 
procured him room and larger 
canvases, together with freedom 
to play ball and other games in 
the courts of the prison. One 
strongly suspects that it was 
this same friendliness that moved 
his jailers to lead out another 
Robert, an alleged mistake, when 
our artist’s name had been on the 
list for that day’s execution —a 
mistake hard on the other man, 
but which led to the ultimate 
release of the artist. With his gay 
spirits he upheld the courage of 
his fellow prisoners. It is said 
that he painted over sixty pic- 
tures during the ten months he 
was at St. Lazare, among them 
the famous Taking of the Prisoners 
in Open Carts from St. Pélagie to 
St. Lazare, his only thought on 
that fearful night being that he 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE ALCOVE IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM IN WHICH THE 
PAINTINGS ARE NOW PLACED 
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BEAUTY 


IN RADIO 


pertection that charms the eye as well [ as the ear 
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To give decorative beauty to instru- 
ments of superb musical qualities, 
the Splitdorf Radio Corporation has 
designed radio receivers after the most 
beautiful examples of period furniture. 


These new Splitdorf receivers are 
essentially fine furniture—delight- 
fully decorative, indisputably cor- 
rect, authentically reproducing the 
rare beauty of museum treasures. 

Cleverly built into these exquisitely 

modeled cabinets is the famous 
Splitdorf single dial, six- 


tube receiver—modern as 


The Abbey (above). De- 
signed after an Old World 
jewel case. Antique wal- 
nut. Carved ornament. 
Six tubes. Single sllu- 
minated dial. Price for 
battery operation $100; 
for all-electric operation 
direct from a light socket, 
without batterses or elim- 
inators, $175. Tubes not 
included. Splitdorf 
Period Cone Tone $35 











The Lorenzo. A magnifi- 
cent [talsan Renasssance 
el, equipped with 
« new Splitderf all- 
e ric receiver operating 
directly from a light 
socket without batterses. 
5 or eliminators. 
th busit-in loud- 
sher, but without 
tubes, $350. 
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Cabinets designed under the personal direction of Mr. Noel S. Dunbar 


SCAENTUFICALLY CORRECE 


S Pp LI TD O RF Radio C O RP ORATI O N Subsidiary of Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


the minute, an assurance of the tech- 
nical perfection essential to the best 
results in seception. 

It is only in the selection of period 
models offered by Splitdorf that you 
find the enduring charm and unfail- 
ing appeal of age-old beauty in a 
modern radio instrument of rich tone 
and outstanding performance. 

A selection of twelve beautiful 
models priced from eight hundred 
dollars to forty-five dollars. 
Prices apply only east of the 
Rockies. 
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Husert Rosert 
(Continued from page 574) 
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EVER before has 

known such marvelous time- 
pendability and convenience of the fa- 
mous Telechron — available now in 


chime and strike models of exceptional 
beauty and richness. 


These Revere-Telechrons are supreme 
as timekeepers for the home. Your ever- 
faithful light current from which they 
receive their timekeeping impulses in- 
sures their genuine di 

winding, no regulating. No tempera- 
mental springs, batteries or escapements 
to go wrong. 


Your jeweler, department Store, or electrical dealer has 
models of Revere-Telechrons on display, and will gladly 
explain their simplicity of operation. We invite your 
inspection of this modern timekeeper. 


























They CHIME 
and STRIKE! 


— Electric Timekeepers 





of Rare Beauty 


the world 


keepers! All the accuracy, de- 


ependability. No 


Revere-Telechrons 
are available in 
many styles of beau- 
tiful and authentic 
period designs. The 
coupon below will 
bring complete lit- 
erature. 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Also available without chime and Strike 
movements at very reasonable cost 


Revere 


THE CHIMING ELECTRIC TIMEKEEPER 
- MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept. BB, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me complete information about Revere-Telechron Chime and 
Strike models, which will give me correct time from my electric light cur- 


rent. 
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might portray the scene with his 
brush. 

The remainder of his life after 
the Revolution must be outlined 
in a sentence. Under the Direc- 
tory he became one of the 
curators of the Louvre, at the 
time newly opened to the people, 
and under Napoleon, one of the 
directors of the Musée Napoléon. 
His studio was at the Louvre, in 
company with other artists, and 
he had a country house at Auteuil. 
The number of his paintings is 
estimated at three thousand, 
exclusive of great numbers of 
prints and sketches, and they are 
widely placed in the museums of 
France. He died, as he had lived, 
paintbrush in hand, being over- 
come by a stroke of apoplexy 
while at work in his studio, at the 
age of seventy-five years. 

In addition to the character- 
istics mentioned of Hubert Rob- 
ert, there is evidenced in his work 
an elusive spirit of gayety, sym- 
pathy with the common people in 
their pursuits, and kindliness in 
placing them in beautiful sur- 
roundings. They are not lords 
and ladies who pose or stroll 
about in his pictures. He is no 
Watteau. They are laundresses, 
fishermen, toilers of every kind, 
or youth in its happiness, as the 
girl swinging. There is also a 
mischievous quality — esprit, as 
the French say — that enjoys, for 
example, making the majestic 
statue of the Emperor Hadrian 


(in the Louvre) hold in his com- 
manding, outstretched hand the 
end of a clothesline from which 
flutters a display of linge. | like 
to think there is the spirit of 
fellowship and human kindness 
in this, as well as a sly apprecia- 
tion of the vanity of human 
grandeur. 

Critics mention a device of 
Robert’s in common with other 
artists of this classic period of 
dwarfing his figures in order to en- 
hance the grandeur of his buildings. 
His human figures, one observes, 
are about one half the size of his 
statues. But, is not this a correct 
proportion? Inreply tosuchacriti- 
cism, | feel that there is rest to the 
intellect in regarding men and 
women as relatively insignificant 
when one calls to mind the 
enormous creatures in semblance 
of humanity that have stalked 
and posed in flowing draperies 
across our walls of recent years, 
quite obliterating any suggestion 
of background or surroundings. 

In closing, we must not forget 
the decorative quality of these 
paintings. Whether this is in- 
herently French, or whether it is 
a lingering result of the unification 
of the decorative arts under 
Louis XIV for the greater glory 
of the Crown, it is something that 
carries a moral which is well 
worth considering in the con- 
templation of art and its place in 
a world that is crying aloud for 
beauty. 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 
(Continued from page 527) 


show the choice species of crocus 
and tulip. Iberis and Alyssum 
saxatile and the cheery Phlox 
subulata bloom early; and yellow 
Draba, clinging close until it 
sends up its myriads of tiny 
blossoms, makes a gay contrast 
with the pale blue creeping 
Veronica. The mauves and pinks 
of aubrietia, the bright blue of 
Ruth Fischer forget-me-not, which 
sows itself with such prodigal 
generosity, and the pale pink 
sprawling blossoms of Saponaria, 
all carry over from the early to 
the later spring blooming. The 
white Phlox divaricata blooms 
later than the blue and is equally 
lovely. To these are added the 
tender gray and white of cerastium 
and the gay colors of Helianthe- 
mum, whose yellow and salmon 
shades are especially charming 
in contrast with the fountains of 


blue flax, Linum perenne, which 
spray from the stones in all direc- 
tions. This year we made a great 
effect with patches of the deep 
pink maiden pink with waves of 
deep blue rock speedwell flowing 
between, and Dianthus caesius 
and a pale pink fringed Dianthus 
dripping over the rocks here, 
there, and everywhere. 

There is nothing rare or diffi- 
cult among these rock plants and 
yet we had a riot of color which 
filled everyone who saw it with 
delight. The rare and exotic will 
be for later experiment; but even 
this year we found two kinds of 
Calochortus — mariposa — 
blooming happily; and the curi- 
osity of every visitor was aroused 
by the white, waxen clusters of 
the fragrant Ornithogalum ara- 
bicum — a _ variety of star-of- 
Bethlehem. These grow from 
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HAND-WROUGHT GLASS 


Ln the Tradition 


Sought by the Collector and the Art Museum 
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The pieces illustrated show the variety of forms and of decoration that make Steuben 


Glass unique in modern glass blowing. 


The Merropotitan Museum in New 


York exhibited the rare millefiori bowl. So difficult of production ts this “thousand 
flower” glass that only two or three examples have been made in modern times. 


N every age, and in every art, there 

is the work of the true artist which 
endures for all time, and the work of 
lesser men which has its day and 
passes. 

In the great art museums of the world, 
in the hands of distinguished collectors, 
these outstanding achievements are 
treasured—a brilliant reflection of the 
past, an inspiration for the future. 

In this tradition of the truly creative 
in art, Steuben Glass is conceived and 
blown. Its designer has received inter- 


national recognition as a great creative 


genius in this art, with all of its delicacy 
of line, mobility of shape and variation 
in color. He has rediscovered processes 
of glass making that had been lost for 
hundreds of years. He has added to 
these many new creations of his own in 
line, decoration and color. 

Already selected pieces of Steuben 
Glass are in the great museums and in 


the hands of discriminating collectors. 


This man has lived to see his works 
become a part of the spirit and the 
tradition of truly great art. 

Each piece of genuine Steuben has 
etched on its base a tiny fleur de lis 
and the name “Steuben.” Selections of 
Steuben Glass can be seen in one 
or more of the fine china, glassware 
and department stores in your city. 

Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 

aliiliens Sakic 


miniature identifies 
original glass by Steuben 


{Sapers 
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CADILLAC 


Creates a New 
Luxury in Motoring 
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LL discussions end the moment the exquisite design and lavish luxury of 
the new Cadillac are revealed —to be obliterated forever when the 
power of its go-degree, V-type, eight cylinder motor begins to manifest itself. 
As this car is acclaimed first among the fine automobiles of America and 
Europe in newly created beauty of design—so the immensely advanced V-type 
engine records itself as the most perfect performance factor in the world today. 


More than 50 exclusive body styles by Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood 


CADILLAC 


A Notable Product of General Motors 
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GARDENS OF OLD GEORGETOWN 


(Continued from page 576) 


bulbs on tall, strong stems, each 
blossom showing at its heart a 
shining black bead surrounded by 
golden stamens. , 

A great thrill came also from 
the clump of Tectorum Album 
iris. This iris likes swift drainage 
and is superlatively lovely seen 
against a gray stone wall. The 
common variety in its blue ging- 
ham dress is insignificant com- 
pared with this white sister in her 
winged cap. The two Cotoneaster 
horizontalis will no doubt some 
day need to be discouraged; but 
now | never fail to marvel at such 
singular devotion to their stony 
affinities. 

On the rock steps grow four 
Chamaecyparis obtusa nana, the 
kind the Japanese use for dwarfing 
in pots. Their squat forms and 
laminate foliage, edged in spring 
with light green, give a dark note 
of contrast here and there. Two 
tiny cone-shaped dwarf spruces, 
Picea excelsa, as complete and 
dignified as any giants of the 
forest, show their absurd satis- 
faction with their surroundings 
by putting on each spring a fur of 
softest green; but the two Irish 
junipers like not the hot glare of 
the retaining wall behind them 
and seem to pine for the lush soil 
of their Emerald Isle. 

Veiling the retaining wall are 
Kenilworth ivy and some patches 
of English ivy. Over the coping 
hang wallflowers, Arabis, au- 
brietia, Santolina, with soft puffs 
of the feathery Corydalis lutea. 

As we want some climbing 
roses against the wall which will 
harmonize with the rough char- 
acter of the steps and will give 
continuous bloom, we are trying 
the single Bloomfield climbers, 
trained informally, each on a 
cluster of bamboo sticks. This 
year they bloomed, not profusely, 
but with great charm —one a 
pinkish buff with a golden heart, 
the other a wild-rose pink. They 
were cut back after blooming and 
by June were again sending up 
shoots with clusters of buds at 
their ends. They must be classed 
as pillar roses rather than true 
climbers and seem to be just the 
thing for this position. 

The gayeties of these rock 
steps give such delight that it is 
hard to turn our backs upon them 


and mount the other flight of 


steps which was originally the 
only connecting link between the 
middle and the lower gardens. 
Up we go, under a wisteria arbor, 


passing the shady corner on our 
left, and, opening a picket gate 
at the top, find ourselves sud- 
denly in an entirely different 
environment — in the old brick- 
paved court which is the final 
division of the garden. 

Here the ells of the house, 
growing narrower and making 
quaint angles as they drop from 
one level to another, end with a 
small slate-roofed garden tool 
house and a latticed and brick- 
walled bin where compost has 
supplanted the ashes it was made 
for. 

In this court, in the old days, 
much of the work of the household 
went on. Under the paving near 
the stone wellhead is a_ vast 
brick-lined cistern into which led 
all the gutters of the slate roofs 
of the house. The family washing 
was done here, the waste water 
being carried off in a gutter-like 
depression in the worn brick 
pavement; but the cistern, with 
its round manhole and its mys- 
terious depths, held such a fasci- 
nation for children that we did 
not rest until it was filled with 
ashes. 

Now, although the old base- 
ment, with its immense fireplace 
and its crane, has been adapted 
as a laundry, the brick court still 
plays a useful part. It is this 
combination of use and grace 
which gives it its greatest charm. 
In the southwest corner in front 
of a row of Kerria japonica is a 


comfortable green bench and 
table; in the southeast corner is a 
fine spreading yew; the rose 


arches and picket fence of the rose 
garden bound the east side of the 
court; and the picket fence, 
beaded in the fall with the tur- 
quoise berries of the porcelain 
ampelopsis, continues around the 
south boundary at the top of 
the retaining wall. 

A wisteria vine makes a beau- 
tiful pattern over the end of the 
kitchen porch, English ivy follows 
the contours of the old house like 
a close-fitting garment; but over- 
shadowing everything else with 
its spread of leaf and limb is a 
grand old apple tree. Come into 
the garden when it is opening out 
its deep pink buds; come when its 
full-blown flowers are falling thick 
and silent as snow on the bricks 
beneath; come even in winter 
when its gnarled limbs are bared 
to the sun; come, indeed, at any 
season and you cannot fail to suc- 
cumb to its spell. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
_ Good Hardware 




















What others often fail to remember 
Corbin Door Checks never fail to do— 
close doors 
What of the drafts that whistle through half-open doors? 

What of the heat that escapes? 
Corbin Door Checks close doors. 


What of the doors that slam and bang and slam and bang— 
but never shut? 


Corbin Door Checks close doors. 


What of the privacy that doors ajar destroy? What of the 
open door that invites the uninvited in? 


Corbin Door Checks close doors. 
Good Hardware stores never fail to carry them in stock. 
And almost anyone can put them on. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


New York 
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NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 


Philadelphia 


‘ SINCE 
Write for our booklet (B-11) 1849 
It shows a Corbin Door 


Check for every need. Chicago 
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Here is shown the same 
hall with and without 
the usual old-fashioned 
radiator. An interest- 
ing comparison. 


Here's a Radiator 
that actually is 
out of the way 


Here the radiator is out of the way because 
it is out of the hall itself. It can make no 
jarring note with your perfect interior 
furnishings. 


It’s a Robras 20-20, a welded brass radiator, 
and is concealed under the first three steps 
of the stair case. Only small grilles in the 
risers of the first and third step betray its 
existence. Yet all the necessary heating 
surface is there. 


Robras 20-20 radiators can be used with 
steam, hot water, or vapor system. Sections 
can be connected in such a variety of ways 
that practically any amount of heating sur- 
face can be set up in any shaped space. 


For instance, enough radiation to heat the 
average sized living room can be set up ina 
four- inch studding in a space thirty-two 
inches longand only seventeen inches high. 


Freezing can’t harm the Robras 20-20. 
They need no painting or other upkeep. 


Your name sent to us will bring you full 
details. 


©. Send me full 
ie(-ja- 00h -Seleheue 
| the RosBRAS 
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APARTMENT ETIQUETTE 
(Continued from page 528) 


answer for some minutes. 
‘Eleven B, darling! The num- 
ber of the apartment!’ said my 
host, who was also my brother. 
‘But nobody could expect you to 
know it. You were smart to go to 
the dumb-waiter at all. I used to 
go down and open the front door.’ 
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Pitant EcoLocy 
(Continued from page 533) 


of the region. These are the 
woods, then, that we find on 
many a country estate, where 
they provide the setting for the 
house, the background for the 
grounds and gardens, and the en- 
closing boundary. In fact, their 
naturalistic character has an in- 
trinsic beauty that pervades the 
entire property and can be re- 
tained and reproduced in every 
part of it. A wide-branched tree 
often suggests a natural entrance 
and from it the drive may wind 
its way in gentle curves up to the 
house. 

With careful planning every 
tree of any value at all may 
be retained and as little as pos- 
sible of the undergrowth sacri- 
ficed for the roadbed. On either 
side we may look into the lightly 
stenciled woods where tree trunks 
show their dark columns; small 
trees make filmy screens; her- 
baceous plants intermingle as a 
ground cover; and here and there, 
where there is sufficient light, 
shrubs appear, ever so delicate in 
structure. The effect is distinc- 
tive, and the beauty of this plant- 
ing is doubly significant when it is 
consistently preserved through- 
out and brought up to the imme- 
diate surroundings of the house, 
where the same plants can encircle 
terrace, forecourt, and courtyard, 
and be used against the walls. 

Azaleas and blueberries, for in- 
stance, can be planted under the 
windows; slender bladdernuts are 
good against narrow wall spaces; 
pagoda dogwoods and_ witch- 
hazels are effective at corners; 
rock clematis, with pinkish 
purple flowers, can be trained 
against the wall beside large- 
leaved fragrant wild grapes; and 
dogwoods and even hophorn- 
beams and_ sassafrases can be 
used everywhere as wall screens, 
as courtyard enclosures, or as ac- 
cents for window groups and doors. 

Such indigenous material may 
serve every purpose. More than 
that, the house may be imbued 





That’s the way they were — 
terribly kind to me. In short, 
I long to go again. I am sick 
of taking those twenty-nine steps; 
while in New York, if you but 
move the baby carriage and the 
vinegar bottle and keep to the right, 
all things are possible. 


with the spirit of such a setting. 
This relationship between house 
and vegetation is accentuated 
when the house, its ells, wings, and 
surrounding buildings, are infor- 
mal in character and are adapted 
to the irregular contours of such a 
woodland, and when their ma- 
terial is of weathered shingles, 
dark slate, brown oak, soft-toned 
stucco, handmade brick, or stone, 
which blends with the woodland 
coloring. 

If the house is to be used only in 
the summer, it will be most de- 
lightful if hidden deeply in the 
woods. If an all-year-round resi- 
dence, it should be placed on the 
edge of a clearing where the sun- 
light can reach it. Such an open 
space can often be readily found, 
for outlying fields and meadows 
are frequent in old woodlots. In 
these the grass should be allowed 
to grow naturally, 





to the house. Whatever large 
trees are found in these fields 
should be retained, for they are 
characteristic of such a location 
and their shadows, especially in 
the morning and evening, will | 
make a charming picture. 

It is important to keep or to 
re-create the spontaneous out- | 
lines of the woods. Their effective- 
ness will depend, for the most part, 
not upon flowering or fruitage, 
but upon the natural decorative- 
ness of trunks and branches, of 
twiggage, of varying foliage greens, 
and of different leaf forms. Along 
the edge, however, where there is 
sunlight, all the trees and shrubs 
will flower abundantly. Here the 
bloom of dogwoods will be most | 
striking. These trees are some- | 

} 


times distributed so thickly that 
they seem to be, at their flowering 
time at least, the most significant 
plants. They constitute, how- 
ever, only the first display, for 
other effects will soon appear and 
we may have repeated here on our 
grounds all the flowering and color 
effects that have already been 
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restricting a | 
clipped lawn to the terrace ciose | 
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$15,000 in cash prizes 
Jor a slogan about WOOD 


“Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


This message may mean$5,000 to you. And 
remember that these slogan contest prizes 
are seldom won by professional writers or 
technical experts. Nearly always the win- 
ners are people who never expected to 
win. So do not skip any thing—not one word. 


No timber shortage 

Almost everyone has been 
induced to believe that this 
country is confronted by an 
acute shortage of timber. 
This is not true. 

In fact, Col. William B. 
Greeley,U.S. Forester,urges 
the nation to “Use wood, 
and conserve the forests.” 
For timber is a crop. It needs to be cut 
when ripe. Failure to do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in the 
United States today to build a new six- 
room house for every family in this coun- 
try, Canada, South America, all of Eu- 
rope and the entire British Empire! And 
the additional lumber supplied by the 
yearly growth of standing trees would 
build a continuous row of these houses 
along both sides of a street reaching from 
New York to San Francisco. 

These are not “opinions” —but facts 
backed up by extensive investigations 
and published reports of the Unieed 
States Forest Service. 


Better lumber than ever 

Not only plenty of lumber—but Jetter 
lumber! Today, American Lumber Stand- 
ards, adopted by the industry and en- 
dorsed by the U. S. Government, give the 
purchaser protection he never had before. 

Universal adoption of reliable stand- 
ards has won for the Lumber Industry 
high praise from Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover. 


Wood built America 
Without wood there could have been 
no America! 

Stout wooden ships brought the set- 
tlers of America across the wide stretches 
of the stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered 
them in sturdy log cabins and wood 
housed their descendants in colonial 
mansions—many of which endure today. 
Throughout the Thirteen Colonies wood 














built the homes, the churches, the town 
halls, the schools. Wood built the 
wharves, the warehouses, the stockades, 
the barns, the corn cribs, the bridges. 
Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to California 
in covered wagons made of wood. On ties 
of wood the railroads advanced unceas- 
ingly, West, East, North and South. 


Uses constantly increasing 
Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 RE oad s lie industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 
Radio alone uses more lumber than some 
states use for buildings. 

From the staunch timbers in mine 
shafts to the buoyant strength of Lind- 
bergh’s immortal plane, wood serves man- 
kind in countless and ever-increasing ways. 


Wood endures 


The oldest and most beautiful homes in 
America are houses built of wood. 
Many of them stand today, as sound in 
timber and beam, and as /ivadle, as they 
were before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and thesupply isendur- 
ing. For it is the only one of our natural re- 
sources that grows. The mine becomes a 
gaping hole—the forest forever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beauty 
of grain and texture that mellows and 
deepens with age and defies imitation. 

Wood can be alccned and carved and 
fitted into thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for 
his own home! 


Wood is friendly 
Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship, as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of your 
chair, the bowl of your pipe—you like 
the feel of them because they are wood. 


Wood is economical 


Wood is stronger, pound for pound, than 
any other material. It is easily and cheap- 
ly fitted to special forms for special needs. 


Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of waste. 
There is a grade of lumber for every 
purpose, a right wood for every need. 


» » » 
To inspire renewed and greater appre- 
ciation of wood, and to make more 
widely known its almost endless variety 
of uses, manufacturers of American 
Standard Lumber in the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association are prepar- 
ing an extensive educational campaign. 
The first thing the Association wants 1s a 
“slogan.”” Send your coupon now! 
NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 





This free Booklet may mean 


$5,000” to you 


Send today! 


Mail coupon below and booklet will be sent 
you postpaid. It contains the Official Blank 
on Which Your Slogan Must Be Submitted. 
This may mean $5,000.00 added to your 
bank account. So mail your coupon right now. 














First Prize. . . 5,000 
Second Prize . . . 2,000 
Third Prize . 1,000 
Four Prizes (each) . 500 
Fifty Prizes (each) . 100 

Total . . $15,000 


(In case of tie, the full 
prize will be paid 
to each tying 

contestant.) 















Contest Closes 
December 15th 








National Lumber Manufacturers H.B. 
a Association 11-27 i 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 Prize Slogan 
Fy Contest. Please send me free copy of your booklet, | 
“The Story of Wood,’’ so that I may qualify. 
t Name ....... aa 4 
rl Street ss i 
q R. F. D., Town or City ........... 2 
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/Vow-a Bathroom- 
of Beckoning Beauty 
at Truly Moderate (ost- 


ISTORY breaks thru rosy romance and 
rudely whispers that Cleopatra’s bath 
really was less luxurious than one may 

find nowadays in a third-rate hotel. 

Thus are we moderns prodded by Progress. 
Why, a few brief years ago, the finest home in 
the land could not boast a bathroom of such 
luxury as the one pictured below. 

Now Sani Onyx has made such rooms possible, 
at a cost less than you imagine. 


And what, you ask, is Sani Onyx? 


Briefly, it is an astonishing new material, made 
from melted rock. By actual tests, 40% harder 
than marble. It doesn’t crack, chip, check or 
discolor, even after years of the hardest kind of 
service. 

Sani Onyx, for walls, ceilings, wainscoting, etc., 
comes in plain sheets and tile pattern slabs—in 
five distinctive surface textures, and a variety 
of pleasing colors. 
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Wouldn’t you like to have a beautiful new 
book showing full-color installations of 
Sani Onyx in bathrooms, kitchens and 
breakfast rooms? Write today for your 
copy. No cost, of course. And no obligation. 


GANI ONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
135 Brookside 
INDIANAPOLIS, 








IND. 
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PLant Ecotocy 
(Continued from page 578) 


outlined as significant of the oak 
woodland. All this plant material 
we will find ready to our hand; and 
we can control it at wil , thinning 
it here and augmenting it there, to 
create a picture that may be far 
lovelier than any exotic planting. 

Bridle paths and trails may be 
cut through the woods to enable 
us to get intimately acquainted 
with every part of them. First a 
wide path should be made all 
around the edges of the estate 
which will conform so naturally 
to the contours that the fact that 
it serves as a fire barrier will be 
disguised. Then other paths may 
lead along the ridges and give 
glimpses of the valleys below; 
skirt a pasture or a little clearing 
where logs are being cut and 
stacked in a woodsman-like man- 
ner; plunge deep into the woods; dip 
down into the valleys; cross a little 
stream by ford or stone bridge; 
climb the slopes; pass the rocky 
outcrops; mount the natural steps 
of ledges; and reach the top of the 
hill where the view can be enjoyed 
from shelter or lookout tower. 

All along and near these paths 
the little plants that are so 
characteristic a part of the oak 
woods can be reéstablished. He- 
paticas, springbeauties, anemones, 
violets, and bloodroots can be 
planted by the hundreds, even by 
the thousands, for they love to 
grow in colonies; the wild lilies-of- 
the-valley can be reéstablished in 
little groups at the base of tree 
trunks, and ginsengs can be plant- 
ed in little mats. Associated with 
these may be large masses of 
Aster macropbyllus and other late- 
summer flowers. Depth of soil and 
the different degrees of light that 
penetrate through the foliage 
overhead will influence the choice 
of flowers for various sites. Some, 
like the woodbetony, the milk- 
weed, the loosestrife, as well as 
the arbutus, if it will grow at all, 
seek the sunny spots. Others, like 
wild-sarsaparillas, baneberries, 
and merrybells, will grow best in 
little clumps in the shade. « Rock- 
cress and wildginger, saxifrages and 
show orchids, summer-flowering 
anemones and_ snakeroots, will 
find their habitat in the rockeries; 
and the many kinds of asters that 
grow here naturally may _ be 
grouped at intervals, as well as 
the many kinds of ferns: the 
various species of Botrychium, 
Dryopteris marginalis, Dryopteris 
spinulosa, Woodsia obtusa, and, 
wherever limestone outcrops ap- 
pear, the curious walking ferns. 

These intermingled herbaceous 
plants make little flower pictures 
that can be brought to their finest 


perfection where the paths draw 
close to the house. The garden 
below the terrace, beside the 
porch, or within the courtyard 
can be kept in the spirit of this 
planting and the very choicest of 
the trees, shrubs, and flowers re- 
served for it. Tall tuliptrees may 
make a natural background for it, 
or a great oak may shelter it. Dog- 
woods can be planted all around it, 
or even be used as_ specimens 
within the garden. And masses of 
mountain-laurels can make _ir- 
regular hedgings which in a com- 
paratively few years will become 
shoulder high or more. 

Within such an enclosure the 
borders can be edged with Mitella 
diphylla, common bishopscap, 
Heuchera americana, American 
alumroot, and Tzarella cordifolia, 
Allegheny foamflower. During the 
spring their delicate white spires 
will fill the garden, while the white 
blossoms of dogwoods spread above 
them. A little later they will make 
a green cover with rosettes of lobed 
and heart-shaped leaves among 
which violets, Viola pubescens, 
downy yellow violet, Viola latius- 
cula, Viola palmata, Viola triloba, 
and Viola rostrata, long-spurred 
violet, may be planted. 

All these plants can be used, too, 
as a kind of groundwork for groups 
of light green ferns, white lacy- 
foliaged meadowrues, decorative 
solomonseals, false solomonseals 
with feathery racemes, dainty 
gerardias, and the most delicate of 
the wood asters. Among them, 
also, the dangleberries can be 
planted, far apart, in the same 
manner as they naturally grow. 
These latter are precious plants 
with loosely arranged horizontal 
sprays, soft foliage, and the most 
delightful little bell-shaped white 
blossoms that have decorative rus- 
set-toned stamens. 

Here is a garden all green and 
white, with the softest touches of 
violets, the light blue of asters, 
and the blush and pink of moun- 
tain-laurels to offset it. It is a 
garden where leaf forms and foli- 
age textures count as much as do 
the flowers. It is a garden of in- 
finite refinement, an enviable gar- 
den to have close to one’s house. 

The owner of the large estate 
has begun to understand the rich 
heritage that is his and to appre- 
ciate the landscape value of the 
oak woods. He is preserving their 
beauty and allowing their char- 
acter to control the style of his 
house and its surroundings. The 
owner of a few acres can have the 
same opportunities, even if he has 
not quite so varied a landscape. 
He, too, can readily retain the 
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W hat you spend for 
one or two of them will 
put a FRIGIDAIRE in 
your home! ...... 


cy & & - 


Many still believe that elec- 
tric refrigeration is expensive. 
This is not true of Frigidaire, the 
General Motors electric refriger- 
ator. We asked 10,000 users for 
their experiences. The answers 
were startling. Frigidaire saves 
them an average of $105.36 per 
year over and above all operating 


costs—savings of ice bills and 

















PRICES 
NOW AS LOW AS ‘180 


f.0.8 Dayton Ohio 





A complete Frigidaire unit, with Duco-finished, enamel- 
lined steel cabinet—all ready to attach and operate from 
any convenient electric outlet-—for the amazing factory 
price of only $180! Also new, reduced prices on complete 
line of porcelain-lined Frigidaires in large and small 
sizes. A model that suits your requirements to the letter is 
now on display at the nearest Frigidaire Sales Room. 
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CFRIGIDAIRE ) 

















GENERAL 


A product of 


MOTORS 


food waste alone. So, with all its 
advantages—itscleanliness, itscon- 
veniences, its protectiontohealth, 
its ice-freezing and dessert-mak- 
ing service—Frigidaire saves money 
far beyond the cost of operation. 

Best of all, an amount no great- 
er than you spend for a Thanks- 
giving dinner or two is enough 
to put a Frigidaire in your home! 

Then charge off the balance 
with a few monthly payments. 

Visit the nearest display room 


today, or write for a free booklet. 
FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. Z-47, Dayton, Ohio 
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The essence of successful interior decoration 


The trend is definite and unmistakable. The love for the beau’ tern. And there’s graciousness in the deep cushions and com- 
tiful, innate in every woman, is finding new expression inthe fortable upholstering. 

ee ; 
home. Not before in all the world’s history has interest in These characteristics are inherent in all Karpen furniture. 


interior decoration been so widespread. 


No home maker need accept less, none can buy more, for 


First importance is being given to the room which friends see in every price range there are Karpen pieces for the living 


most, the living room. To learn the essence of its 
successful decoration, you need only glance at the 
illustration above. Devoid of draperies, lacking both 
wall and floor coverings, this setting is yet thoroughly 
livable, hospitable, attractive. 


Its charm of form comes solely from the finely 
modeled contours, hand-carved in solid wood by 
Karpen craftsmen. Fabrics, for which Karpen has 
searched the world, lend the needed color and pat- 





room, library, sun room, and hall. And, on all, the 
Karpen nameplate tells of good taste, of honest 
quality, and of the utmost value for the money. 


Of untold help in aiding your selections is the 
beautiful and interesting booklet, The Glorious Ad- 
venture of Home Furnishing (C. N.) Mail the coupon 
below for a copy to S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago; 37th and Broadway, New 
York; or 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


ASK FOR KARPEN FURNITURE >> FIND THE NAMEPLATE BEFORE YOU BUY 
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roadside growth, build his house 
under the trees, reéstablish the 
natural outlines of the clearing, 
and preserve the real charm of the 
woods in the minutest details. 
Many suburban communities 
are being established upon the 
wooded ridges that surround our 
cities. It is time for the natural 
beauty of these places to be fully 
grasped before the untutored axe 
clears it away in preparing house 
sites, as has been done up to this 
time. Many people would appre- 
ciate having the country kept for 
them; and roads built that would 
hold the charm of country lanes; 
and houses erected that would 
nestle cosily beneath great trees 
and be surrounded with the growth 
that is indigenous. Too many op- 
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PLANT EcoLoGcy 


(Continued from page 580) 


portunities have been lost by 
sacrificing all the undergrowth and 
by thinning the woods. Isolated 
forest trees soon become diseased 
and die. And vet, wherever a few 
trees still remain, wherever a 
solitary hickory, a group of oaks, 
or a few scattered tuliptrees are 
left to give a clue, they can be- 
come the nucleus around which 
the vegetation that belongs to the 
oak woods can again be planted. 
Even on small lots, where there is 
only room for a single sheltering 
big tree, the characteristic small 
trees and shrubs can be planted 
against the house and around the 
lawns, and the natural flowers and 
ferns can be gathered together 
to make pleasant shadow-flecked 
gardens. 
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PLANTS FOUND IN OAK WOODLANDS 


Cornus alternifolia — pagoda dogwood 
Cornus florida — flowering dogwood 


Hicoria alba — mockernut 
Hicoria glabra — pignut 








Quercus alba — white oak 


Quercus coccinea — scarlet oak 


Hamamelis virginiana — common witch-hazel 


Hicoria ovata — shagbark hickory 
Liriodendron tulipifera — tuliptree 
Ostrya virginia — American hophornbeam 
Prunus pennsylvanica — pin cherry 
Prunus serotina — black cherry 


Quercus macrocarpa — mossycup oak 
Quercus muhlenbergi — chinquapin oak 


Quercus prinus — chestnut oak 


Quercus rubra — common red oak 


Quercus stellata — post oak 


Quercus velutina — black oak 
common sassafras 


Sassafras variifolium — 


Tilia americana — American linden 


Sorbus americana — American mountain-ash 
| 
| 


SHRUBS: — 


| Azalea nudiflora — pinxterbloom 


Ceanothus americanus 
Celastrus scandens 

Clematis verticillaris — 
Diervilla trifida 
Gaylussacia frondosa 


- Jersey-tea 
\merican bittersweet 
rock clematis 
— dwarf bush-honeysuckle 
— dangleberry 


Kalmia latifolia — mountain-laurel 


Lonicera sempervirens 


trumpet honeysuckle 


Rubus odoratus — flowering raspberry 


Staphylea trifolia — 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum 
Vaccinium stamineum 
Vaccinium vacillans 

Viburnum acerifolium 


Herss: — 
Anaphalis margaritacea 
Anemone quinquefolia 
Anemone virginiana 
Anemonella thalictroides 


American bladdernut 

lowbush blueberry 
deerberry : 

- dryland blueberry 
mapleleaf viburnum 


pearl everlasting 
\merican wood anemone 
- anemone 

anemonella 


Antennaria neglecta — everlasting 


Antennaria neodioica 
Antennaria plantaginifolia 
Arabis lyrata — rockcress 


- everlasting 
plantain-leaved everlasting 


Aralia nudicaulis — wild-sarsaparilla 
Asarum canadense — Canada wildginger 


Asclepias phytolaccoides 


poke milkweed 


Asclepias quadrifolia — milkweed 


Asclepias variegata — milkweed 


Aster acuminatus — aster 


Aster cordifolius — blue wood aster 
Aster corymbosus — white wood aster 


Aster infirmus — aster 
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ROOKWOOD 


HERE discriminating taste is revealed in the fascinating art 

of flower arrangement, the quality of a bowl or vase is an in- 
dispensable factor. Rookwood affords a variety of forms, tones and 
glazes in infinite combinations of marvelous beauty for table or 
other decoration. 


A gift of Rookwood carries with it the recognition of artistic appre- 
ciation. Rookwood pieces are priced as low as $1.50. 


Our exclusive representative in your locality will assist you in select- 
ing a piece for your home or for a gift. We invite direct inquiries. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Your Home 


To Keep 





HOUSE 


as You Furnish It Today 
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To keep your home for years to come as you furnish 
it today, look for genuine American Walnut furniture. 

This classic wood knows how to grow old grace- 
fully and economically. 

The things which quickly age ordinary woods and 
cheap walnut imitations, never destroy the integrity 
of a true Walnut surface. Scratches, scars, and scuffs 
are hidden in the deep color that is in, not on, the 
wood. Such is the economy of goodness. 

But be certain that legs and exposed framework 
are of Walnut,as well as broader surfaces. For it is 
here that the strength of Walnut is more vital than 
at any other point. 

The entire story of what true Walnut can do for 
your home’s beauty and economy, for many years 
to come, is told in our booklet “The Story of Ameri- 
can Walnut.” 

In the interest of the furniture you will have to 
live with, and your pocketbook, use this coupon to 
get your copy, today. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 2302, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Please send me your bro- 
chure on American Walnut. 
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Piant EcoLtocy 
(Continued from page 581) 


Aster linariifolius — aster 

Aster macrophyllus — bigleaf aster 

Aster prenanthoides — aster 

Baptisia tinctoria — yellow wild-indigo 
Botrychium obliquum, var. dissectum — grapefern 
Botrychium simplex — moonwort 
Botrychium virginianum — rattlesnake fern 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus — walking fern 
Chimaphila maculata — striped pipsissewa 
Chimaphila umbellata — common pipsissewa 
Comandra umbellata — bastard toad-flax 
Corydalis sempervirens — pale corydalis 
Cynoglossum virginianum — wild comfrey 
Cypripedium acaule — pink ladyslipper 
Dryopteris marginalis — leather woodfern 
Dryopteris spinulosa — toothed woodfern 
Epigaea repens — trailing-arbutus 
Gaultheria procumbens — wintergreen 
Gerardia flava — downy false foxglove 
Gerardia virginica — smooth false foxglove 
Geranium maculatum — wild geranium 
Hepatica acutiloba — sharplobe hepatica 
Hepatica triloba — roundlobe hepatica 
Heuchera americana — American alumroot 
Lespedeza capitata — roundhead bushclover 
Lespedeza simulata — bushclover 

Luzula parviflora — wood rush 

Lycopodium clavatum — runningpine 
Lycopodium obscurum — groundpine 
bsycopodium lucidulum — shining clubmoss 
Lysimachia quadrifolia — loosestrife 
Maianthemum canadense — false lily-of-the-valley 
Mitella diphylla — common bishopscap 
Panax trifolium — dwarf ginseng 
Pedicularis canadensis — early woodbetony 
Pellaea atropurpurea — purple cliffbrake 
Pentstemon laevigatus, var. digitalis — foxglove pentstemon 
Polygala paucifolia — fringed polygala 
Polygonatum biflorum — small solomonseal 
Polystichum acrostichoides — Christmas fern 
Potentilla canadensis — common cinquefoil 
Potentilla pumila — cinquefoil 

Prunella vulgaris — heal-all 

Pteridium aquilinum — braken 

Pyrola chlorantha — shinleaf 

Pyrola elliptica — shinleaf 

Sanguinaria canadensis — bloodroot 
Saxifraga virginiensis — Virginia saxifrage 
Scrophularia leporella — figwort 

Smilacina racemosa — false solomonseal 
Solidago bicolor — white goldenrod 
Solidago caesia — wreath goldenrod 
Solidago latifolia — broadleaf goldenrod 
Solidago squarrosa — goldenrod 

Thalictrum dioicum — early meadowrue 
Thalictrum revolutum — meadowrue 
Tiarella cordifolia — Allegheny foamflower 
Triosteum aurantiacum — horsegentian 
Uvularia grandiflora — big merrybells 
Uvularia perfoliata — wood merrybells 
Uvularia sessilifolia — little merrybells 
Veronica officinalis — common speedwell 
Viola latiuscula — violet 

Viola palmata — palm violet 

Viola pubescens — downy yellow violet 
Viola rostrata — long-spurred violet 

Viola triloba — violet 

Woodsia obtusa — common woodsia 
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A Prizep Oasis IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
(Continued from page 530) 





can thus be made to accommodate 
any desired number of families, 
depending partly upon the height 
of the structure and partly upon 
the number of apartments to each 
floor; and second, the spreading 
out of the residence district east 
and west (but particularly east), 
the establishment of new residen- 
tial colonies, such as Sutton Place, 


Beckman Terrace, or Prospect 
Hill, upon the edges of the city 
overlooking the East River, or 
else the reclamation and renova- 
tion of old and somewhat forgot- 
ten and rather shabby districts, of 
which type of development Turtle 
Bay Gardens is one of the fore- 
most, as it was perhaps the 
earliest. 
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QuaRTz-LITE is the wonderful new 
health glass which brings indoors the heal- 
ing ultra-violet rays of sunlight so neces- 
sary to sound, vigorous health. These are 
the precious rays which, scientists say, 
cannot pass in adequate volume through 
ordinary window or plate glass. They are 
the rays that cure rickets in children, and 
stimulate normal, healthy growth. 

Glaze every window with QUARTZ-LITE 
Glass and you make of every room a sun- 
room, abounding in ultra-violet rays. With 
QUARTZ-LITE in the windows every person 
in the house will benefit. 


Only 50 Cents a Square Foot 


The price of QUARTZ-LITE is only 50 
cents a square foot—less than plate glass 
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you can afford to glaze every 


window with Quartz-lite 


and but little more than ordinary window 
glass. Every home owner can afford to 
have QUARTZ-LITE in all the windows in 
the house. The low price also makes 
QUARTZ-LITE Glass available for hospitals, 
schools, hotels, office buildings and indus- 
trial plants. ; 

Unlike most glass made for the purpose 
of transmitting ultra-violet rays, QUARTZ- 
LITE is a perfectly clear glass of fine qual- 
ity and a brilliant lustre. A beautiful glass 
which adds to the attractiveness of any 
residence or building. 


What is QUARTZ-LITE? 
PURE QUARTZ transmits more of the 
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The Ultra-Violet Ray Glass 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer of Window Glass 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ultra-violet, health-giving rays of the sun 
than any other substance. QUARTZ-LITE 
is so named because it contains the high- 
est percentage of pure quartz found in any 
clear glass used for windows. QUARTZ- 
LITE transmits a greater volume of the 
ultra-violet, health-giving rays of the sun, 
and more daylight than other clear glass 
used for windows. 

QUARTZ-LITE Glass transmits a recog- 
nized effective range of the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun necessary for heliotherapy. 

The foregoing statements regarding the 
properties of QUARTZ-LITE Glass are 
based upon the results of scientific inves- 
tigations made by eminent scientists. 


QUARTZ-LITE is sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer does not 
handle it, write direct to us. 


Send for this Free Booklet 


The amazing facts about this new glass 
are contained in a booklet which will be 


sent free. Use the coupon below. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. HB 11 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
I am interested in the story of QUARTZ-LITE. Please 


send me a copy of your booklet. 
IR cieiciactictenan 


Street... 
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Sheet Metal Work that Resists Rust! | 


The destructive enemy of sheet metal 
is rust. It is successfully combated by 
j the use of protective coatings, or 
PaNows fA by scientific alloying to resist 
4 al corrosion. Well made steel 
Tt fl, 













alloyed with Copper will 
last longest. Insist upon 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-Resisting Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


















Amemiya 
e : | THE SKYSCRAPER IN THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
KEYSTONE p | ABOVE SEEMS A WHOLLY ANACHRONISTIC NOTE, 
“Oppen STEe™ i ESPECIALLY WHEN IT IS SEEN IN JUXTAPOSITION 
——— / WITH THE CORNER OF WHAT APPEARS TO BE AN 




















Quality OLD-TIME GARDEN 
Serie = 
Living in apartment houses, that the independence which é 
Protect your home from fire, lightning, storms, and all particularly those codperatively comes of occupancy of a separate 
conditions of wediine--and.abd safety to nitiniantinn owned, has much to recommend it, house offers advantages sufficient i 
. “ : 2 : | but there is also much to be said, to outweigh the claims of the i 
Keystone Copper Steel gives SUP OHIOE SCSVICS for roof- even in these days, of the advan- multifamily building—at least | 
ing, siding, gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, tanks, tages of occupying an individual _ there are enough people who think 
culverts, and all uses to which sheet metal is adapted, | house. While of course the sep- so to make residence groups suffi- 
above or below the ground. Look for the Keystone in- | arate house involves individual ciently attractive to warrant their 
cluded in brands. We manufacture American Bessemer, | upkeep, individual heating, and being undertaken and developed. 
American Open Hearth, and Keystone Copper Steel | individual service, it might seem While considering this subject, 


Sheets and Tin Plates for every requirement of particu- 
lar architects, builders, and property owners. 


Black Sheets for all purposes 

Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 

Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 

Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 

Culvert, Flume, and Tank Stock 

Formed Roofing and Siding Products 

High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 

Fire Door Stock 

Bright Tin Plates, Black Plate, Etc. 
APOLLO-Keystone Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added perma- 
nence to your building construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality 
sheets produced for galvanized sheet metal work, 
Keystonz Copper STeer Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive and sat- | 
isfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — specially adapted to 
residences and public buildings. Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with 
the color scheme of the building — an important feature which is often over- 


looked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, and are 
used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets, 





American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


Genera! Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York A 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis aite sal 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Unite p STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co.,San Francisco IN REMODELING THE HOUSES THE KITCHENS WERE PLACED IN 
LasAngeles §Portiend  Seuttie THE BASEMENTS AT THE FRONT AND THE DINING-ROOMS AT THE 


Export Representatives: Unitep States Steet Propucrs Co., New York City 


REAR WHERE THEY OVERLOOK SUCH A VIEW AS THE ABOVE 
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No more e-deconating Expense 





Tiles are economical because 
they ave permanent 


OW much does it cost a year to 
keep your floor or wall surfaces 
in proper condition? Did you ever stop 
to consider it? Refinishing floors. Re- 
decorating walls. Repairing ceilings 


Cro 


ASSOCIATED TILE 
MANUFACTURERS 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ALHAMBRA TILE CO. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., 
LTD. 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. 


Covington, Ky. 
Columbus, O. 


FEDERAL TILE CO. 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Matawan, N. J. 
Zanesville, O. 
Anderson, Ind. 


MATAWAN TILE CO. 
MOSAIC TILE CO. 
NATIONAL TILE CO. 
OLD BRIDGE ENAMELED BRICK & 
TILE CO. 
OLEAN TILE CO. 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


THE C. PARDEE WORKS 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


THE SPARTA CERAMIC CO. 


East Sparta, O. 
Zanesville, O. 


THE STANDARD TILE CO. 
UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE 
WORKS 


UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE CO. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING TILE CO. 


Newport, Ky. 


Zanesville, O. 


Old Bridge, N. J. 
Olean, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


where water has leaked through. Scrub- 
bing and scouring in spring and fall 
and in between times. A succession with- 
out end! How much will it total in thirty 
years? 


For tiles, it will cost you little or nothing; 
and at the end of the thirty years your 
floors or walls are still beautiful. Tiles 
serve a lifetime and longer, and take on 
added character with the years. Count 
against them the first cost and interest, if 
you will; but that is all. By the year, for 














MADE IN U. S. A. 


Use ASSOCIATI 


the floors or walls of a good home, tiles 
are the least expensive treatment. Actual 
experience proves it. 

Kitchens and bathrooms, sunrooms, din- 
ing rooms and porches do serve their 
purposes better when done in tiles. That 
is understood. But do not think of tiles 
as a luxury. In any but a shortsighted 
view, their use is an economy. 

Write for free copy of “Beautiful As- 
sociation Tiles” booklet and consult tiling 
contractors about this kind of work. 
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HERE’S to Camel. How much added 
pleasure it brings to the world. Wherever 
congenial friends gather, or in the solitary 
hours of work or travel, Camel insures the 
enviable mood of enjoyment. 

All of the mysterious powers to please 
of the choicest Turkish and Domestic to- 
baccos grown are brought to fulfillment 
in Camel. This is done through a smooth 
and mellow blend that cannot be found 


anywhere else. For America’s largest 





BEAUTIFUL 


Here’s to Camel—on a million tables 


tobacco organization concentrates its abil- 
ities in Camel. Into this one brand goes all 
of its power to select and buy and blend 
for taste satisfaction. There simply are no 
better cigarettes made at any price. 
Camel’s mildness and mellowness are 
the favorites of particular modern smok- 
ers. So much so that Camel’s popularity is 
greater than any other cigarette ever had. 
For your enjoyment of the smoothest 


smoke ever made, “Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 
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A Prizep Oasis IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 
(Continued from page 584) 


it might be of interest to touch 
upon the effect upon a locality of a 
scheme of reclamation such as this. 
Students of economics and real 
estate conditions in any city know 
that the deterioration of any one 
building in a locality has the 
effect of lowering the tone of the 
entire neighborhood and hastening 
its decay and the lowering of 
property values. In just the same 
way, and possibly in the same 
ratio, the betterment of a property 
has the effect of improving the 
tone of a locality and inducing 
the similar improvement of other 
property. So in this instance; and 
it is interesting to observe, year 
after year, the steady growth of 


the reclamation spirit in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Turtle 
Bay Gardens. Countless old 
buildings have been remodeled 
into apartments, their exteriors 
given appearances which suggest 
that the changed aspects of the 
twenty or more houses in this 
group have not been overlooked. 
Moreover, much of the property 
in this particular locality belongs 
to one old and very rich estate, 
which has always followed the 
policy of retaining and improving 
its holdings, and, as the leases upon 
its old and sometimes rather ram- 
shackle buildings mature, the 
structures are being remodeled 
into homes for better tenants. 
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THe Harry TyLer CoverLets 
(Continued from page 537) 


General John W. Foster, at one 
time Secretary of State under Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and Mrs. Emma 
Flower Taylor, daughter of a 
former governor of New York. 

The one street runs a course of 
several miles along the lake shore, 
taking itself into the open farming 
country and eventually to the 
historic military village of Sacketts 
Harbor, half a score of miles away. 

Across this street were strings 


. of colored electric lights, and 


twinkling white lights looked 
down upon the immaculate decks 
of a hundred small yachts at an- 
chor in the bay; while out perhaps 
two miles from shore glittered the 
myriad lamps on the island where 
the association of incandescent 
lamp manufacturers of the United 
States holds forth each summer. 
The scene was charming beyond 
all description, but we were not 
long in discovering that the hotels 
were crowded with yachtsmen 
from all sides of Lake Ontario 
attending an annual regatta. 
However, after a few vain efforts, 
we were able to procure accommo- 
dations at a gem of an inn with a 
Screened-in, open-air dining-room 
overlooking the bay. 

Real antiques abounded in this 
entrancing little village of Hender- 
son Harbor, but among them all 
our interest centred on a fine speci- 
men of hand-woven coverlet in 
dark blue and white bearing the 
date 1834, relic of the days when 
counterpanes, rugs, and home- 
spuns were laboriously and artisti- 
cally produced on crude hand 
looms at the homes of the weavers 

This was a Tyler coverlet, a 


name given to the product of 
Harry Tyler, a North Country 
weaver who plied his craft at his 
modest home in Butterville, a 
mere hamlet a few miles from 
Henderson Harbor, Jefferson 
County, New York, for a brief 
period of twenty-four years, from 
1834 to 1857, both dates inclusive. 
No Tyler coverlets were made 
before or since, for he employed a 
secret process in the weaving, a 
process which he guarded so 
jealously that he never confided 
it to his children although they as- 
sisted him with his artistry. When 
he died in 1857 the making of 
Tyler coverlets stopped, and, as 
was the case in the art of so many 
of the old weavers, is only now 
being rediscovered through the 
arousing of the interest of the art 
world during the past ten or fif- 
teen years. 

It is unlikely that the market 
for the Tyler coverlets extended 
much outside of northern or cen- 
tral New York, and they are un- 
common to-day despite the fact 
that several of them exist in the 
section of the state where they 
were produced, being handed 
down from generation to gener- 
ation as heirlooms which are not 
to be purchased at any price. 

Strangely coincident with our 
discovery was the fact that Bert 
ryler, a grandson of the weaver 
of the counterpanes, resides now 
at Henderson Harbor, and we 
learned that he and his sister, Mrs. 
Arthur L. Chapman, of Water- 
town, New York, had succeeded 
in collecting about a dozen of the 
spreads of different patterns. 
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Sometimes it’s unwise 
to pare expenses 


THERE is no annoyance comparable to that of cheap 
hardware “‘run down.” Hinges that sag and squeak; 
door knobs that hang loose; latches that won’t latch; 
locks that stick. To avoid them one need merely 
follow a simple rule. Choose Sargent Hardware 
of solid rust-defying brass or bronze. When 
first you plan to build, set aside for it a definite sum 
—from which not one penny may be borrowed for 
any other part of your home. 

In comfort, convenience and total cost Sargent 
Hardware is a sound, economical home investment. 
It is made to give the kind of service one never notices 
—except to admire. Years from the day it is installed 
it will still be quiet, self-effacing, responsive and secure. 

Sargent lock mechanisms are the finest of their kind 
ever made. Sargent cylinder locks, which may be 
master keyed in many convenient combinations, are 
recommended for outside or otherwise important doors. 

Write for interesting free booklet, ‘‘Hardware for 
Utility and Ornamentation.” Your architect will 
gladly help you choose appropriate Sargent Hardware. 
Address Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufac- 
turers, 29 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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“T thought all Fires 
were alike! -- 





Extra-hazardeus fires of oii, 
grease, gasoline, can be surely 
controlled only by ‘* smother- 
ing’’. The clinging Firefoam 
from Foamite appliances does 
this most effectively. 





Automobile fires—and fires in 
live electrical equipment — may 
be stifled under heavy gas,as with 
the discharge from a Fire-Gun. 





Ordinary fires of wood, paper, 
rubbish, can be put out with the 
Childs (Soda Acid) Extinguisher 
or the Foamite Extinguisher. 


Foamite-Childs Protection 


Now the things it 
took a lifetime 
to acquire are gone”’ 


FINE country home, far from the 
fire department—swiftly and com- 
pletely destroyed with all it contained. 


“We had protection,” said the 
owner. “Extinguishers of the usual 
kind. I don’t know why they didn’t 
do any good this time. I thought all 
fires were alike. Now the things it 
took us a lifetime to acquire are gone.” 


Any Fire Chief will tell you that 
fires are not all alike—and that an ex- 
tinguishing method effective on one 
kind of fire may prove useless on 
another. 

Unfailing, scientific safeguards are 
available for every fire risk, but they 
must be correctly applied. 

Foamite-Childs fire protection en- 
gineers can tell you what protection 
your particular risks require. Their 
advice is unprejudiced, for the com- 
pany behind them makes every type of 
fire protection appliance. 

Our illustrated booklet ‘“‘Correct 
Protection Against Fire” will show 
whether or not you are now taking 
unnecessary chances. Use the coupon 
to obtain a free copy. 

Foamite-Childs Corporation, Fire Protection 
Engineers and Manufacturers, 947 Turner Street, 
Utica, N. Y.—Sales and Engineering Represent- 
atives in all leading cities. Foamite-Childs of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A Complete Engineering Service 


Against Fire 


HOUSE 





CORPORATION 


Against Fire.’’ 





FOAMITE-CHILDS 


947 Turner St., Utica, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 
booklet, ‘‘Correct Protection 
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Tue Harry TyLer CoveRLets 
(Continued from page 585) 


Conventional designs were used 
and, while they were created by 
Tyler himself, it is likely that 
many of them showed kinship 
with old English designs handed 
down from ancient days, for his 
parents were English. 

Blue and white, and red and 
white, were his prevailing color 
combinations, those colors having 
been carefully prepared by himself 
from pure indigo in case of the 
blue and from cochineal in the 
case of the red. The spreads were 
woven two-ply, the color prevail- 
ing in the background on one side 
and the white on the reverse. 
Either the name or initials of the 
original recipient appeared woven 
into the blanket in the corner or 
along the inner edge of the border, 
together with the name of the 
county and the year of making. 
In the earlier coverlets a lion was 
woven in two corners, for Tyler 
had a warm affection for the land 
of his parents and the British 
lion, but the later ones contain the 
American eagle, with shield and 
arrows, and the pennant with the 
inscription, EF Pluribus Unum. 

Scrolly plumes and urns formed 
the border basis of some of the 
patterns, with sunburst designs 
and plumes in the body of some 
of the coverlets. The red cover- 
lets appeared to be extremely rare, 
but after much searching we found 
one in fine condition, the owner, 
as in every other instance where 
we located a Tyler coverlet, gra- 
ciously granting privilege of exam- 
ination but refusing to sell. This 
coverlet carried an oak tree and 
picket fence border and the star 
and rose pattern body. In one of 
the blue ones is to be seen the 
robin and cherry tree design 
worked out in body and border. 

The story of Harry Tyler is the 
story of his coverlets. It seems 
that he was born in Connecticut 
in 1801, of English parents, his 
father, a marine merchant, having 
been lost at sea, with ship and 
cargo, when his son was but a boy. 
Harry spent his early years in 
Milford, Otsego County, New 
York, and after marriage moved 
to Boston, Erie County, New York, 
remaining two years before re- 
moving to a little hamlet near 
Adams Centre, Jefferson County, 
in the same state. 

Possessed of much mechanical 
ability and not having a taste for 
farming, he purchased a few acres 
at Butterville in 1833 and there 
erected himself a house, in the 
front room or parlor of which he 
installed the looms which he had 
himself invented. Some of the 
mechanism had to be placed in the 


room directly above. They were | 
highly complex pieces of machin- 
ery. One of the two looms he used 
for making ingrain carpets, the 
other being devoted exclusively 
to coverlets. Besides his weaving 
he maintained a large orchard and 
apiary. 

With the exception of a couple 
of patterns worked out by his 
son, he drew all of his own designs, 
of which there was a considerable 
variety. The patterns were cut in 
heavy paper, perforated much like 
the music rolls of the player piano. 

It was 1834 before he got his 
looms in operation, and there are 
but four persons living who saw 
the coverlets in process of making. 
They were but children at the 
time and are unable to give an 
inkling as to the secrets so care- 
fully protected by the weaver. 

The coverlets were woven in 
halves and sewed together in the 
middle, but so well was this done 
that it is almost impossible to tell 
where the seam is, even with the 
keen eye of the camera watching 
for defects. 

First to come from his loom was 
a half of a coverlet showing a 
five-footed lion, but the achieve- 
ment was not to the satisfaction 
of the artist and he gave it toa 
neighbor for a horse blanket. It is 
still preserved. All of the work 
was done by himself with the 
assistance of his three older chil- 
dren, but no one outside of the 
family was allowed to help, and 
none of the members of his own 
household was permitted to warp 
a piece of work, lest his secret 
should be a secret no more. His 
oldest son held the belief that he 
could carry out the process suc- 
cessfully from start to finish, but 
he was never given an opportunity 
to make an attempt, and so there 
is no one to-day who can do it. 

A large brass kettle in a small 
building at the rear of his house 
was used for the dyeing. Harry 
Tyler was a man of high principles, 
painstaking in all of his work, and 
accurate to the last degree, and, 
that all of his colored materials 
might be dyed evenly, he insisted 
that the inside of the kettle be 
kept at mirror polish all of the 
time. This was a Saturday job 
for his sons; and, that there might 
be no dents or scratches on the 
interior surface of the kettle 
which would become tarnished or 
filled with an accumulation of 
anything that might cause an un- 
evenness of color, the boys were 
compelled to get inside with their 
bare feet, and by means of salt 
and vinegar, applied with an old 
house broom, scrub out the big 
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The House Beautiful Gardening Manual 
Isn’t this the book you have been wishing for? 


I. DESIGN OF THE SMALL 


CHAPTER BY FLETCHER STEELE 
Good design in small garden like that in small house depends on 
fitness and good taste — Fitness is adaptation to function — 
Necessary functions must be determined first — These will in- 
fluence development of lot and relation of various parts to each 
other — Gardens must be enclosed — Shape and details may fol- 


low any fancy guided by 


ter of land and growth should determine design — A few rules to 
be followed in laying out garden 


Il PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DESIGN 


Divisions to be considered are entrance, living portions, service and 
play areas — Entrance determined by style of house and mode of 
life — Living area divided between lawn, formal and informal 


gardens — Service areas 


space for laundry yard — Relation of garage to house — Require- 
ments for satisfactory drive — Space needed for small vegetable 
garden — Space required for various lawn games and play appa- 
ratus — The estates of Mrs. B. F. Pepper and Mr. & Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ellery as examples of suburban lots well designed and well 


carried out 


II. THE SOIL AND ITS IMPROVEMENT 
Upon treatment of soil depends success or failure of garden — 
Topsoil and subsoil — Physical aspects of soil — Chemical as- 
pects of soil — Improving the soil by cultivation, fertilization, and 


drainage — Direct and 


on fertilizing — Surface 
beds for trees, shrubs, flowers, and roses — Preparation necessary 


for lawn 


IV. CHOICE AND ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT MATERIAL 
Trees and shrubs to be planted near the house, in the border, in the 
city, at foundations of houses, at the seashore, and for hedges — 
Evergreen and deciduous vines — How vines grow — Perennials 
suitable for formal garden and border — Plants for the rock 
garden — Construction of a rock garden — Construction of dry and 
wet moraines — American Rose Society's list of best roses for dif- 
ferent parts of the country — Spring, summer, and fall flowering 


bulbs 


Vv. PROPAGATING AND TRANSPLANTING 


Nursery grown stock best 


Planting seeds indoors — Starting seeds outdoors — Propagating 


by cuttings, by layers, 


planting seedlings — Growing annuals, hardy, half-hardy, and 


tender — Biennials and 


treatment of perennials — Planting bulbs — Care of roses — 


Groups of garden roses 


Moving large trees — Planting vines — Choice of grass seed for 


lawn 


VI. MAINTENANCE AND EQUIPMENT 
Cultivating necessary for good growth and elimination of weeds — 
Watering — Winter cove ] 


Methods of staking — Vi 


vating beds — Fertilizing — How and when to prune — Es- 
paliered fruits — Clippi 
of insects and diseases — Some common insects and their remedies 


— Some fungous diseas 


garden work — Cold frames — Hot beds — Watering systems 


VI. INDOOR GARDENING 


Essentials for small greenhouse — Care of plants in greenhouse — 


Growing of seeds in fla 
for insects — Common 


of plants for indoor culture — Care of house plants — Plants for 


window boxes 


VIII. GARDEN FEATURES 


A portfolio of illustrations of garden features, including garden 
entrances, enclosures such as walls and fences, pavilions and 
garden houses, pergolas, 


furniture and sundials 


APPENDIX 


A list of common ornamental trees, shrubs and vines both deciduous 


name, with height, use, 


similarly classified 
INDEX 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTS 


Here is the Contents Table of 


PLACE, AN INTRODUCTORY 


good taste and common sense — Charac- 


must be considered first — Amount of 


indirect agencies for fertilizing — Hints 
and under drainage — Preparation of 


to transplant — Propagating by seeds — 
and by divisions — Grafting — Trans- 
plants best treated as biennials — Best 


— Transplanting trees and shrubs — 


ring to maintain an even temperature — 
eeding — Some common weeds — Reno- 


ng hedges — The control and preventior 


es and their remedies — Equipment for 


ts — Potting and repotting — Spraying 
greenhouse insects and diseases — List 


arbors, wall fountains, pools, garden 
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and evergreen, arranged alphabetically according to botanical . oa 
descriptive remarks, and keyed to show Sg 
districts in which they will grow. Also plants for rock garden ft 
| 
| 
Order Here—> | 


Names and addresses ¢ 


whose work is illustrated in this volume 


of Landscape Architects and Architects 









Atlantic Monthly Co. 






I enclose $4.00 for a copy of The 


” 
a House Beautiful Gardening Manual. 
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e Announcing — 


A NEW VOGUE IN 
SPEAKMAN BATHROOM FIXTURES 


Massive, Art Design with Metal 
Escutcheons and Handles 


Tue Harry TyLer Cover Lets 
(Continued from page 586) 








A DARK BLUE AND WHITE COVERLET 


WITH LION DESIGN AND TREE BORDER. 
BIRDS FIGURE IN THE BODY OF THE 
SPREAD, WHICH WAS MADE IN 1834 FOR 





ON THE SHOULDER OF THE LION 





K4135 


Finished in Speakman Chromium Plate 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS and FIXTURES 








3 
: 








6 Mcesene new showers and fixtures, while 
massive are decidedly graceful in design. 
They have a rich silver platinum lustre 
which is permanent — will never tarnish. 
Speakman Chromium Plate also never re- 
quires polishing and will not water-spot. 
It is proof against corrosion and is not 
affected by salt air or salt water. 


All Speakman Showers and Fixtures can 
now be had in this new wonderful Chro- 
mium finish. Folders describing Speakman 
Showers and Fixtures, also Speakman 
Chromium Plate will be mailed promptly. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINCTON. DELAWARE 





EMELINE JOY, WHOSE INITIALS APPEAR | 
| 
| 


dye pot. Not a vestige of stain 
was allowed to remain. Where 
aniline dyes are used to-day, in- 
digo and cochineal for the blue 
and the red were employed then. 
These dyes were purchased from 
a merchant in Sacketts Harbor, 
a few miles away, and a new stock 
of dyes meant a horseback journey 
for one of the Tyler boys. 

Yarn used in the weaving of the 
Tyler coverlets, as with practi- 
cally all coverlets, rugs, and 
counterpanes of that period, was 
hand-spun, and, spinning being 
one of the accomplishments of the 
time, the making of the yarn for a 
coverlet was always left to the 
best spinner in the family so that 
this yarn would be of uniform 
texture throughout. 

Something of the pride and con- 
fidence of the weaver is exhibited 
in the following text of an old 
handbill, which he caused to be 


issued and which bears the date, 
September 25, 1856: — 


COVERLET AND CARPET 
WEAVING 


By Harry Tyler, two miles south 
of Smithville, Jefferson County, N. Y 


Persons wishing the above work | 


may be assured that all work en- 
trusted to my care, shall be done as 
well, if not better, than by any other 
weaver in the State. But in order to 
do this the yarn must be prepared 
according to the following directions: 


FOR COVERLETS:— Spin 60 
knots to the pound in the oil. When 
doubled and twisted, 7 runs for one 
Coverlet, or 13 runs for two Coverlets 
in the same web 33- Ibs. Knitting 
Cotton No. 12, three-threaded, for one 
Coverlet, or 7 lbs. for two. 

N. B. The wool may be spun cross- 
band and not doubled, 30 knots to the 
pound. 


FOR CARPETS: — Spin warp 40, 
and filling 30 knots to the pound in 
the oil; when doubled and _ twisted, 
13} knots each for a yard. 





THE LIGHT OR REVERSE SIDE OF THE ONE 
ABOVE 
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Builders Hardware & Supply 
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DRY Ei Ces BAD 
HARDWARE 





‘Jo ‘Russwin-ize 
paella . is to Economize 
CURNNESSEE VOLUNTEER STATELIFE ‘the Economy 
ILDING a ‘ . 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. % of the ‘Best * 


Architects—Barnwell & Barnwell 
Contractors—W. D. Watts Company 





Architects 
R.H. Hunt Company 


Contractors 
Geo. A. Fuller Co. 


CHATTANOOGA SAVINGS 
BANK & TRUST CO. BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
Architects—R. H. Hunt Company 
Conrractors—Foster-Creighton & Co. 
Russwin Dealers—Cash-Melton Hardware Co. 



























































RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor PROVIDENT BUILDING 
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The longest rib-arch bridge 
of concrete in America, the new 
re Mendota highway bridge near 
6 Minneapolis (below) was built 
with Atlas in one-tenth the 

time required for the famous 

old Pont Neuf in Paris. 

C. A. P. Turner and Walter 

\ H. Wheeler were associate en- 
gineers, the Koss Construction 

fr Co., Des Moines, were the 


general contractors. 














Wiarractor by Prarre Fignal 





oe in any field is earned by accomplishment. In turn, it 
wins recognition and opportunity in important new projects. 


In the brilliant advance of the Portland cement industry in Amer- 
ica, Atlas has been an important factor. It has been used in 
countless everyday jobs, from sidewalks to silos. It has also 
been chosen for stupendous concrete projects like the Panama 
Canal and other pioneer structures where daring design, to be safe, 
required materials of dependable quality. 


In the thirteen gigantic spans of the new Ft. Snelling-Mendota 
highway bridge, near Minneapolis, Aé/as contributes its strength 
to their soaring yet rugged arches. By comparison, the famous 
old Pont Neuf in Paris, less than one-quarter its length, required 
ten times as long to build as Mendota’s marvel. 


Atlas reputation is rooted in manufacturing suc- 
cess as well as in flawless construction records. 
The rotary kiln, which revolutionized cement 
making in 1895, was developed by Atlas. It 


ATLA 


Of Tue PONT Nevr }JD 


Write us for information about 
Lumnite, the cement which gives 
full 28-day strength in 24 hours—a 
product of our affiliated company 











standardized quality, kept mill costs down and made possible 
the country’s present huge production of 161,000,000 barrels a year. 


Perfected alsoby The Atlas Portland Cement Company, Ad/as White 
endows concrete with ageless, economical beauty in form, texture 
and color. Its plastic qualities allow utmost freedom in shaping 
complex details and decorations. Its affinity for color opens new 
and alluring possibilities to architects and owners. 


With these two allied cements satisfying every building need, the 
choice of Aé/as for the finest achievements in concrete proves 
its fitness for every job, from stately cathedral to lowly doorstep. 


The Atlas plan of distribution is worked out to bring Atlas to consumers in the 
most economical geanner— through the building material dealer, the sole distributor 
between Atlas plants and users. He adds economy in distri- 
bution, acts as purchasing agent for your community's needs 
in kis chosen field, and deserves your recognition and support. 


Write to The Atlas Portland Cement Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York, for information on any type of concrete work. 


PORTLAND 
CE MEN Tew: 


Main Offices:. New York :: St. Louis 


NEW YORK - ST.LOUIS CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM~ KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON - DES MOINES -: OMAHA -: ALBANY: JACKSONVILLE. F:A. 
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Tue Harry TyYLer CoveRLETS 


(Continued from page 58&) 


For weaving, do not twist your yarn 
very hard if you wish good work. Yarn 
should be scoured with old soap, and 
not allowed to lie in the suds any time, 
and rinse perfectly clean in clear 
water, to color scarlet. 


PRICE FOR WEAVING 


For weaving one Coverlet, $2.75; 
for more than one in the same web, 
$2.50 each. Ten shillings per Coverlet 
for dyeing scarlet. 


Tyler’s oldest son was the swift- 
est weaver in the family and he 
was able to weave the two halves 
of a coverlet in as many half days. 
It was he who induced the creator 
of these coverlets to substitute the 
American eagle in place of the 
British lion in the designs. The 
son, being a teacher of penman- 
ship, was requested to draw the 
design and did so, incorporating 
the E Pluribus Unum motto. 

In this connection it is worthy 
of note that there is an interesting 
legend concerning the lion and the 
eagle emblems. The story goes 
that the English bride desired the 
lion in the pattern of her counter- 
pane, but if she were partially 
induced to become an American 
she had some stars along with the 
lion, and when she had reached 
the stage where she was fully de- 
cided to become a citizen of the 
Republic she discarded the lion 
entirely and chose the eagle design, 
which was similar to that appear- 
ing upon old half dollars, there 
being not only stars with the noble 
bird but the breast shield and the 
arrows grasped in the talons. 


Whether there be anything to 
the legend or not, it is certain that 
there are Tyler coverlets with 
lions in the border and _ stars 
somewhere in the design. These 
appear principally in the body 
of the covers and are mostly of the 
eight-pointed variety. Other cov- 
erlets contain the eagle emblem 
as described. 

Among the Tyler coverlets 
examined, it was found that the 
lion emblem appeared in the first 
ones made from 1834 forward, 
and that the eagle was most com- 
mon about 1850. 

Of all the coverlets made by 
Harry Tyler in twenty-four years 
only two bore the name ‘Tyler,’ 
one of those having been made for 
a daughter of the weaver and the 
other for his daughter-in-law. 
The latter was all in white and 
is dated 1857, being one of the last 
that he ever made, for Tyler 
suffered an apoplectic shock in 
1858 on his return from the funeral 
of his seven-year-old daughter, 
who had died suddenly and of 
whom he was exceptionally fond. 

This is the story of an artist 
and his art, emblematic of the 
rare variety of double-faced weav- 
ing handed down from Colonial 
days, and the writer feels deeply 
grateful that the guiding finger of 
Providence pointed the way off 
the main highway, between Syra- 
cuse and Saranac Lake, and into 
the side road rambling its rural 
way past the old deserted inn to 
port of Henderson Harbor. 


My FRIEND, THE CONNOISSEUR, REFLECTS 
ON Mirrors 


(Continued from page 530) 


of display. It is Colbert’s cue to 
abet Louis in this obsession, where 
the fallen Fouquet challenged him. 
Inversely, Colbert’s programme 
for encouraging the industries in 
France may, at the same time, be 
served by such encouragement. 
Among the notations before him 
in the new building projects 
Colbert perceives the item of 
“mirrors.”” Is there at present a 
mirror industry in France? There 
has been a small one under the 
patronage of the Sieur de Nehou 
at Tourlaville since 1653 — not 
sufficiently large in scope for 
Colbert’s plans. A request is 
sent by one of those swift, 
mounted messengers attached to 
all European embassies to the Bish- 
op of Béziers, the French ambas- 





sador to Venice, asking the arrange- 
ment of a provision of Venetian 
mirror makers for a prospective 
mirror manufactory in France. 
‘However, the craftsmen of 
Venice, while enjoying unusual 
privileges, are also under such 
jealous laws as the “bride of the 
Adriatic” is past mistress in the 
making of. For instance, the 
family of a glassworker who may 
dare to pursue his craft in a 
foreign land is held in_ prison 
until the errant one returns to 
Venice. Does this one disregard 
the summons to return, he is 
pursued by Venetian emissaries 
under instructions to take his life, 
and it is only when he has been 
safely done away with that his 
family, languishing in duress, 1s 


























AFTER 3 HOURS “in town” 


is your house Chilly 


because “the fire had to be banked” P 


How to have 


more comfort 
—for % less fuel 


RDINARILY, you dare not keep 

drafts on when you leave the house 
for an afternoon or evening ‘‘in town.”’ 
The fire can burn itself out before you 
get back. So you bank the fire and turn 
off the drafts. In half an hour the radia- 
tors get cold. By the time you get home 


the house is a chilly, uncomfortable 
place—and it’s another hour before 
you get up steam again. 


A clever invention ends this nui- 
sance. One simple change, made in a 
few hours, can “‘vacuumize’’ your one- 
pipe steam heating system—can give 
you greater comitort, greater conven- 
lence, and fewer trips to the cellar. 





You can have piping-hot radiators 
3 hours (not 30 minutes) after bank- 
ing. You can get up steam in 15 min- 
utes (not an hour) and incidentally 
save 1 out of every 3 tons of coal (or 
gallons of oil) you now burn. 





Here is the reason. When a boiler 
produces steam, this 


steam has to litt an air 


load of 14.7. lbs. on 
every square inch of sur- 
tace to torce air out of 


radiators. 


If air 
steam 
even with high 
That is why an air-vent- 
ing valve was originall 
placed on eacn tf 


canny 


cannot circulate 





Each time you get up 
steam, much Ss 
litting this air load. For 








unfortunately ordinary  air-venting 


- valves let air back in just as they 


let it Out—as soon as steam pressure 


drops. 


_ The Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum Valve 
cused in place of an air-venting valve) 
lets air out quick—then locks it owt. 
This removes the “‘air load”’ from your 
heating system. A partial vacuum is 
created. Now, when you get up steam 
it rushes unrestricted to radiators. 
Steam does not waste its heat energy 
fighting air. . 


hat’s why Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum 
Valves make radiators hot in 15 min- 
utes (not an hour). That’s why radi- 
ators stay piping-hot 3 hours (not 30 
minutes) after banking. For, air be- 
ing locked out, steam continues to 
tlow into radiators and give off heat 
for a long time. 


Hence greater comfort and—you 
save lg of the coal or oil you for- 
merly used. 


By this saving, you earn 50% to 65% 
on your investment in Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valves—rhe first year. At the 
end of the second, you have your orig- 
inal investment back plus a protte 
Every vear, after this, you make vour- 
selt a gitt of approximately $5.00 a 
radiator tor each one in 
vour home. 


Send for book— Like 
anv investment, this one 
is worth . For 
complete details send 


iliustra- 






stuc 


tor interesting 
ted book “How to Lock 
Out Air-the beat thief.”” 
Just print your 
address on tk 


rame and 





edge ot 
this ad and mail to 
Hoffman Speciality Co., 
Inc., Dept. D-11, 25 W. 
45th St., New York City. 
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Residence at Tarrytown, N. Y. insulated with Cabot’s Double-ply Waterproof Quilt. 
Architects and Builders, King-Walsh & Co., N. Y. City. 


Build a warm house with Cabot’s Quilt 
for insulation. Many users report first cost 
savings in reduced heating plant and 
lessened plastering costs of over $50. 
Finally, there should be at least a $50 
annual fuel saving. 


First-Cost and Annual Savings result from 
the use of Cabot’s Quilt, the most effective 
home insulation, at the lowest price. 
Send coupon below for free Quilt Book and 
Official Figures of United States Bureau of 


Standards on Home Insulating Materials. 


Ask your architect to specify 
Ask your builder to insulate with 


Cabot’s Quilt 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE OVER 30 YEARS 


aut. bebb= 


Incorporated 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Offices also at New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free QUILT BOOK. 


Addvess....... 


Cabor’s Creosote Stains, Stained Shingles, Old Virginia White, 
Double White, Waterproof Collopakes 
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My FRIEND, THE CONNOISSEUR, REFLECTS 
oN Mirrors 
(Continued from page 589) 


at last given its freedom. 

‘Ma foi,” returns the Bishop 
in a flurry to Colbert’s com- 
munication, ‘““what you demand, 
sir, would result in a speedy, 
watery grave in the Adriatic for 


myself! It is impossible, what 
you request!” 
‘Does this, then, end the 


matter? In answer we have in- 
formation that in 1665 twenty 
Venetian mirror makers were es- 
tablished in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine in Paris, under the pat- 
ronage of the minister of finance 
and public building, Jean Bap- 
tiste Colbert! 

‘Here is picturesque matter for 
conjecture. Were these workmen 
kidnapped against their will and 
smuggled from out the Republic 
into France by agents of Colbert? 
Do their families, even now, 
languish in damp Venetian dun- 
geons? Or were the mirror work- 
ers bribed by the offer of such 
unbelievable rewards and promises 
of protection as made them will- 
ing to risk the prescribed punish- 
ment, and were their families, 
considerately, secretly trans- 
ported with them? Or was their 
acquisition by France a matter of 
great and subtle diplomatic barter 
between that country and the 
usually obdurate Venice? What- 
ever the method of their eluding 
the Venetian law, here the mirror 
makers are in Paris, and the young 
King presently makes a_pil- 
grimage to the manufactory in 
that city he dislikes and usually 
shuns. 

‘Imagine then, one of the nar- 
row streets of old Paris, in the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, roused 
on a seventeenth-century day to 
unaccustomed life. The narrow 
houses echo and reécho to the 
clatter of many hoofs upon the 
cobbles. Heads young and old, 
comely and homely, dressed and 
in disarray, appear at windows 
to see below a streak of color like 
a trumpet blare go by. The 
King’s outriders! Followed at 
once by the perilously swaying 
coaches, one after the other, like 
gigantic jewel caskets, giving 
glimpses through their glass panes 
of brocades and plumes and 
glancing jewels within. Citizens 
of Paris run in the wake of the 
cavalcade. They mass them- 
selves, agape, at the entrance of 
the building where the new mirror 
factory is housed, at which the 
foremost coach has come to a 
halt. There is an intense moment 
of silence and suspense, of bustle 
and clearing of the way by officious 
equerries. And then, like the 


rising sun, indeed, in curls and 
red-heeled shoes and stick and 
gold-laced hat, benign and dig. 
nified, the fourteenth Louis glad- 
dens his people’s eyes. 

‘There is no doubt as to what 
would be the reaction of the “sun- 
king” to a manifestation that 
duplicated with such clearness his 
effulgent person that in itself was 
the quintessence of brilliancy and 
glitter. Almost every apartment 
of that vast hostelry that was 
Versailles, grands appartements 
and tiny cabinets alike, has 
somewhere on its walls, framed 
in the exuberant yet stately 
Louis XIV baroque, the glimmer 
of reproducing glass. What 
great perukes, what painted fem- 
inine charms, have not those 
glasses held in duplicate! What 
details of the formidable formality 
of Louis XIV’s court have they 
not reflected — the rising of the 
King, his going to bed, his break- 
fasting in solitary state, all at- 
tended by a goodly portion of the 
court, the breakfast sometimes 
by the populace as well. What 
intrigues, what human dramas, 
what persons, have not ,been 
exploited by them! The passing 
of the gentle La Valliére, the 
stormy reign of the beauty, 
Montespan, the pedantic régime 
of Mme. de Maintenon! Now it is 
the grief of the King over the 
deaths of his son and grandson, 
both heirs to the crown of France, 
they mirror, now his strutting 
over some foreign victory. The 
Grande Mademoiselle storming 
at the King’s retraction of per- 
mission to marry Lauzun; Chris- 
tina of Sweden ordering the 
murder of her faithless lover; the 
Duc de Saint-Simon whispering 
behind closed doors; Mme. des 
Ursins pulling strings with a 
practised hand; the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne winning the hearts 
of all with her naive and sunny 
charms; they pass like an ani- 
mated frieze across their surfaces. 

‘Mirrors from the new works 
must have answered, indoors, the 
sheen of those “pieces of water” 
that the fashionable gardener, 
Lenétre, was scattering so 
lavishly out of doors among the 
parterres and forest intervals of 
the gardens of the great houses of 
the day: at Marly, Louis’s later 
whim chose the Versailles; at 
Meudon, the chateau of the 
Dauphin; at Chantilly, where the 
grand Condé féted his sovereign 
to the undoing of Vatel, the 
famous cook, who committed 
suicide because the fish for the 
royal consumption was tardy in 
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HERE are many reasons 

why people like oak floors. 

First of all, beauty. The 
floor is the decorative foundation 
of a room, and should be restful 
in tone, dignified, colorful where 
rugs leave open spaces to the sun- 
light. Oak combines these quali- 
ties. Nature grows a variety in 
figure and coloration which never 
grows tiresome; the slightly vary- 
ing strips blend harmoniously 
over the entire floor expanse. 
Time-seasoned dignity is inher- 
ent in oak flooring. 


Then, a floor should be perma- 
nent. Oak mellows with age; and 
never needs replacement. It is 
part of the structural value of the 
home, not a temporary furnish- 
ing. As a permanent investment, 
it adds to resale value. 


Little housework is required to 
keep an oak floor immaculately 
clean. Dust is easily removed. 
Simply give the floor the same 
attention you would furniture, no 
more. 
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Flooring the Home 


the best way to combine beauty, 
vartety, permanent value, econ- 
omy — at reasonable cost — use 


OAK 


Nature's Girr or Everztastinc Beauty 


59! 





Whether you build or remodel, use 
oak flooring. You can lay oak right 
over old worn floors at very reason- 
able expense, with all the advantages 
of a home originally floored with oak, 
Only the woodwork at the base of 
the room need be disturbed, 


And the cost is within reach of 
any purse. The expense for each 
room need be no more than that 
of a good piece of furniture in 
everyday use. Selection from vari- 
ous grades, equally enduring, dif- 
fering only in surface effect, will 
keep the cost within the budget. 
Variety in method of laying, 
choice of red or white oak, quar- 
tered or plain sawn, and color 


«THE STORY OF 
OAK FLOORS’’ 





24 pages, illustra. 
ted with plates of 
modern finishes, 
which harmonize 
with room deco~ 
ration, Contains 
suggestions for in- 
beresting 100m 
treatment, 


finishes, lend character and indi- 
viduality to room treatment. 


Send for helpful literature, and 
ask us for advice without obliga- 
tion. Oak Flooring Bureau, 1246 
Builders’ Building, Chicago. 
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EAST 
COAST OF 
FLORIDA 


ST*-AUGUSTINE 


Has all the charm of antiquity because 
of its being the oldest city in America, 
blended with the highest development 
of our modern refinement and social 
life, as expressed in its beautiful hotels, 
the PONCE DE LEON and the ALCA- 
ZAR; its golf courses and country clubs. 


ORMOND 


Has its world famous beach upon which 
automobile speed records have been 
made, and thousands have found more 
delightful surf bathing than at Hawaii 
or Lido. Here is the great HOTEL 
ORMOND with its beautiful stretches \ 
of the Tomoka River for boating, and payTONA 
scores of the most beautiful orange BEACH 
groves in Florida. ‘i 


PALM BEACH 


Endowed with natural beauty enhanced by 
lavish expenditures inlandscape gardening. { 
The NEW BREAKERS HOTEL and the 
ROYAL POINCIANA reflect in their luxuri- 
ous appointments the prestige which makes 
Palm Beach society’s winter stronghold. Its { 
golf, country clubs and casinos express the 
ultimate in excellence and taste. 


MIAMI 


The Magic City is one of the world’s great 
winter playgrounds, “ Magic” because of its 
rapid and well-planned on and in its 
alluring winter climate. Here are numerous 
golf courses and bathing beaches of interna- 
tional repute. The ROYAL PALM is located 
in its own tropical park on the shores of 
beautiful Biscayne Bay yet almost in the 
center of Miami’s activities. 
G KEY 

FISHING CAMP 
Where the tarpon, kingfish, barracuda, sailfish 
and amberjack are at their fighting best is the 
Long Key Fishing Camp. Here the “yarners” 
come to win the real live fighting confirmation 
for their past summer's boasting. The CLUB 
HOUSE and cottages are in a great grove of 
cocoanut palms overlooking the sea. 


KEY WEST 


: The southernmost city of the United 
be States, the terminus of the world’s 
>) most startling engineering feat, the 
(Za) 128 mile railway built over con- 
yy crete viaducts and Coral Isles. Key 
Ke West is a place of mystery and 
romance. What more fitting set- 
ting for the exquisite HOTEL 
CASA MARINA, the final 

Fine Vink in the long chain of fF 
a. the Florida East y 


SS Coast Hotels “4 
f - ij“ System, eM 
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THE FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY 
De Luxe trains. Double tracked Jacksonville to 
Miami—al] steel cars—oil burning locomotives— 
automatic block signals. 

For beautiful booklets, information or hotel 
reservations apply 
New York Offices, 2 West 45th St., New York 


General Offices, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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My FRrRiENpD, THE CONNOISSEUR, REFLECTS 
ON Mirrors 
(Continued from page 590) 


arriving; at St. Cloud, the estate 
of the King’s brother, the future 
Regent, the Duc d’Orleans; per- 
haps at Mme. de _ Sévigné’s 
modest and beloved Les Rochers. 
Colbert himself, no doubt, had 
mirrors from his project in the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine upon 
his walls at Paris and at Sceaux. 
In the inventory of his possessions 
after his death, a mirror, forty-six 
inches by twenty-six inches, in 
the Venetian style, was valued at 
8016 livres, while a canvas by 
Raphael was thought to be worth 
no more than 3000 of the same 
denomination! 

“But the mirror industry under 
noble patronage is about to be 
exploited, too, in England. In 
1670 Venetian workmen — was 
Venice, the jealous, by this time 
indeed resigned to the departure 
of her craftsmen to far countries? 
—were established at Lambeth 
as protégés of George Villiers, 
the polished, versatile, fickle sec- 
ond duke of Buckingham, that 
politician, poet, courtier, prime 
minister for a time, in Charles 
II’s reign. No more advantageous 
period from a commercial stand- 
point could have been chosen by 
His Grace for launching such an 
enterprise. The nation was on 
the rebound from the prohibitions 
and inhibitions of the Puritans, 
and everyone who had the neces- 
sary money—and many who 
had not—were both reviving 
their spirits and gladdening their 
eyes with the purchasing of 
vanities so long forbidden. Sec- 
ondly, it was just four years after 
the great fire of London, when, 
besides churches and public build- 
ings of all kinds, large numbers 
of the houses of the rich, as well 
as poor, and all the furnishings 
within them had been reduced to 
nothing by the flames. So it may 
well be that among the brand- 
new furnishings of the newly- 
constructed houses of that phoenix 
city of Sir Christopher Wren, 
might have been found mirrors, 
small and bevel-edged, in the 
Venetian style, from His Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham’s works 
at Lambeth. 

‘It may have been that the 
Duke preened before one of these 
Lambeth mirrors in his London 
dressing-room, in preparation for 
that interview with the King, 
sought by him for the purpose of 
solving for his royal master the 
problem of Catherine of Bragan- 
za, Charles’s barren queen. The 
Duke’s simple and original plan — 
unaccountably rejected by the 
King — was secretly to kidnap 


the royal lady and send her to 
the plantations — those heils of 
heat, miasma, and enforced labor 
—where she would, without doubt, 
be lost to human cognizance 
forever! 

‘Charles II, himself, granted a 
prodigal life pension by Parlia- 
ment on his accession to the 
throne, was in position to do his 
part indeed royally as a patron 
of this English industry. He had, 
moreover, a strong incentive to- 
ward the buying of all and any 
luxuries in the gratifying of the 
whims of a parcel of rapacious 
mistresses. Nell Gwyn, perhaps 
the least mercenary of the pack, 
is said to have had a room paneled 
entirely in mirrors, a_breath- 
taking flight in the England of 
those days. The members of the 
court society, of course, would 
follow the King’s lead quickly in 
anything he chose to make the 
fashion by his preference. Let us 
allow ourselves to imagine that 
one of the fashionable diversions 
of the day was a jaunt by water 
to the Lambeth works to witness, 
under guidance of the noble 
patron of the works, perhaps, the 
art of making mirror glass. Can 
you not see the barge load of gay 
lords and ladies floating past the 
waterside houses on the sunlit 
Thames, see the sweep of the 
plumes, the spread of broad lace 
collars, the voluminousness of 
silks, catch the flash of a buckle or 
a sword? Can you not hear the 
laughter, the badinage, the sound 
of a lute, a snatch of song? Then 
the landing, with much show of 
gallantry by the gentlemen, the 
progress through the works, soft 
exclamations of delight, wonder- 
ing scrutiny of the foreign work- 
men, here a whispered tender 
aside under cover of the discreet 
hubbub, a purchase on this hand, 
an order on that, more laughter 
and more compliments under the 
suave hospitality of the most gra- 
cious Duke. 

‘No doubt but that in the 
grand house of the Earl of Sand- 
wich of which his humbler relation, 
Samuel Pepys, was so. vicari- 
ously proud, mirrors from Lam- 
beth reflected the passing stream 
of office hunters, quite probably, 
also, the gatherings about the 
bounteous and hospitable board 
at which the good Pepys seems to 
have made himself a guest when- 
ever an opportunity was offered. 
Sir William Temple, a man of 
wealth and cultivation, under 
whose roof Jonathan Swift chafed 
through a bitter youth, may easi- 
ly have added to an imposing col- 
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OR many years after the founding of New 

Orleans, the colonists were in dire need of 
schools, churches and hospitals. 
Bienville’s repeated pleas to France finally 
brought aid in 1727, when a party of Ursuline 
nuns and Jesuit brothers arrived in Louisiana to 
carry on the noble work of ministering to the 
sick, providing for the poor and educating the 
young women of the colony. 
The Ursuline home, completed in 1734, was dedi- 
cated in the presence of Governor Bienville—an 
event which marked the establishment of the first 
girls’ school in New Orleans and in the United 
States. This structure, built of native red cypress 
throughout, is still standing today — believed 


In addition to being an excellent home-building- 


material, Louisiana Red Cypress is an ideal lum- 
ber for making pergolas, trellises and garden 
structures of all kinds. Write for 


FREE Copy “Garden 
Structures that Beautify Your Home”’ 
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to be the oldest existing building in America. 


In 1824 the Ursulines removed to a new home, 
also constructed of cypress, which they occupied 
till 1912. Thissecond buildingwas torn down after 
88 years’ service, and the cypress lumber and mill- 
work were found to be in such good condition 
that they were used again in new construction. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal” 


is plentifully available today—a superior product that is 
manufactured with the scrupulous care worthy of its great 
durability. It insures quality construction and lifelong 
economy when used for siding, porch flooring, stepping, 

door and window frames, outside and inside woodwork. 


Another valuable but entirely different wood is 


Louisiana Swamp Tupelo 


» economical and handsome trimwood for in- 
teriors, and a long-service tlooring material for 
residences and industrial buildings. Write for 
full intormation about this interesting wood. 



































. CYPRESS BUREAU 


New Orleans, La. 





509 Carondelet St. 
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7487x13B—Wizard Swivel. Asingle point 
bearing at top of enclosed socket takes the 
weight of the furniture and insures easy 
swivelling. Sturdy construction through- 
out to give long life. Fibre wheel specially 
treated to roll easily without squeaking. 








Of course Bassicks make house- 
cleaning easier. These won- 
derfully efficient casters—easy 
rolling — easy turning — 
smooth — quiet rolling — re- 
spond willingly and promptly 
to the slightest urge—always 
and everywhere. 


And so gentle with the furni- 
ture and floors. You'll find 
Bassicks on good furniture— 
and in good hardware stores. 


i 
i Casters 

Ine Bassick Co. 
+ Division of Stewart Warner 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Keg. U. 8. vat. O8. 


For thirty-one years leading makers of Better 
Casters po home, office, hospital, hotel, ware- 
bouse and factory 
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lection of household goods by the 
purchase of these early mirrors, 
and the hand of “Stella”’ herself 
may well have dusted them. 
‘Can you not picture that in- 
defatigable diarist, Pepys, who, 
to credit his naive recordings, 
took a creditable pride in the em- 
bellishment of his modest home, 
rushing to purchase, in_ their 
early vogue, one of the Lambeth 
mirrors, we may be sure at the 
lowest possible price at which 
those articles might be obtained? 
That more cultivated but perhaps 
less entertaining diarist of the 
time, the polished Sir John 
Evelyn, it is most probable, com- 
missioned his find and protégé, 
young Grinling Gibbons, to sur- 
round a piece of silvered glass 
from the Lambeth works with 
one of the thick, framing garlands 
of fruits and flowers and beasts 
and birds that the young sculptor 
carved from lime or pear wood 
with such consummate artistry. 
‘What an adventure, indeed, — 
for an artist of imagination, — to 
design a frame for mirror glass! 
Like attempting to frame light 
or laughter! There have been 
many beautiful mirror frames 
since silvered glass was first in- 
vented: those carved and gilded 
Italian Renaissance frames of 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


great dignity; those frames of 
sprightly elegance of Heppelwhite 
or the Adamses, like delicate 
jewel settings; those of Chippen- 
dale’s high artistry, in which the 
master’s hand draws taut the 
rein upon flamboyance just as it 
nears the precipice of banality. 
Most delightful, I cannot help 
but think, for that entity among 
whose fascinations is that of the 
eerie, are those dull silver frames 
of James II’s time, in which the 
soft sheen of the metal echoes that 
of the silvered glass that it en- 
closes, so like to ice or water; or 
those early nineteenth-century 
frames of Spanish extraction, 
called Bilboa, in which the mar- 
bled compo and the delicate ara- 
besques of gilded wire hold just 
enough of the fantastic to make 
them congenial to the illusive 
quantity they enclose. 

‘Magic, did I say? Evolve- 
ments of genii and magicians?’ 
mused my friend, the connoisseur, 
turning the Venetian mirror in 
his hands. ‘A little of all those 
things in a sheet of mirrored glass 
for persons of imagination. And 
for such fortunate persons, life, 
passed in an interior in which 
mirrors are with discretion used, 
will have a little less of the hum- 
drum every day.’ 





IN FRANCE MIRRORS BECAME AN ESSENTIAL 
PART OF THE WALL DECORATION 














What luxury 
and restful comfort 
with Ozite Cushion 

under your rugs ! 


A ‘tome’ room —a _ delightful 
home — because Ozite makes 
floor coverings so soft and yielding. 
Interior decorators will tell you that 
Ozite gives any rug (even the least 
expensive) an oriental luxury. Further, 
it absorbs the shock of every heel and 
actually doubles the life of rugs. Your 
dealer will gladly send an Ozite 
cushion up “‘on trial.’’ See for your- 
self how it enriches your entire home, 
silences footfalls, creates a sense of 
warmth and ease. We know you'll 
want Ozite everywhere, especially 
since it costs so little and saves so 
much. Ask for it today. 


Sold by all furniture, rug and department stores. 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs. 


Qzite 
Rug Cushion 


Ozite is made of sterilized hair—the only rug cushion that is 
**ozonized,"’ It is everlastingly moth-proof. Pat. Sept. 9, 1924. 









Clinton Carpet Company, H.B.117 
130 N. Wells St., Chicago 


Please send me your free booklet, 
“The Proper Care of Rugs and 
Carpets,”” and small sample of 
Ozite. 
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Sixth Annual 


COMPETITION 
FOR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COVERS 


First Prize $500 
SECOND Prize $250 
SPECIAL PrizE $500 


Student Certificate of Merit and Honorarium ———~ Several Honorable Mentions 


T is a pleasure to announce this sixth annual 
Competition and Exhibition of Cover Designs 
which each year has attracted increased 

attention and enrollment and furnished us with our 
most popular covers. As this programme is pub- 
lished, our exhibitions of last year’s cover designs 
are still being held and our covers are arousing 
much interest from artists and students in Western 
cities. Similar exhibitions, equal in number and 
scope, will be arranged for the designs received in 
the competition here announced. 


Extra Spectal Prize — $500 


This year, because of the widespread interest in 
modern tendencies in design, we are offering a 
special prize in addition of $500.00 for the best de- 


sign done in the modern style. This prize will be with- 
held, however, if no design is judged by the jury to 
be of sufficient merit to warrant its award. The 
House Beautiful, while known for its well-recognized 
and solid tradition, yet fulfills its place as a 
leader among publications devoted to the Arts of 
the Home by opening its pages always to what is 
fundamentally good. It not only draws from the 
accepted art of the past but selects from the com- 
plex and somewhat bewildering manifestations of 
the present those styles that it believes will endure. 
Although much that passes for modern art is with- 
out worth, there is a nucleus deserving of real 
consideration and we are glad to recognize and 
encourage those artists who are earnestly contrib- 
uting to it. 














CONDITIONS 


The designs submitted will be judged according to their beauty and simplicity of design, brilliancy of color, originality (any 
design known to be a copy of a photograph will not be considered), and suitability as an expression of the aims and ideals of the 
magazine. The submission of a design in the competition will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below: 


1. Cover designs must be exactly fifteen and 
one-quarter by nineteen and seven-eighths 
inches (1534” x 1976’), and must be mounted 
or rendered on a stiff board, nineteen by 
twenty-four inches (19’’x 24’), with the top and 
side margins equal. 

2. Designs may be presented by any medium, 
but the colors must be obtained through the 
use of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3. No lettering should be put on the design by 
the artist unless it is an integral part of the 
design. Even then it is suggested that the 
lettering be drawn instead on tracing paper 
placed over the design, to which it can be 
later transferred by the artist if the design is 
used. Space for the title, House Beaurtirut, 
and a subtitle — Building, Planting, Furnish- 
ing —at the top, and the date line at the 
bottom, should be considered in making the 
design. 

4. The artist’s name must not appear on the 
face of the design; but on the back before 
mounting and on the back of the mount of each 
design must be drawn a pseudonym or device 
which is again put on a card 3” x §” in size,on 
which the artist’s name and address are type- 
written, This card should be placed in an 
envelope, which should then be glued to the 


back of the mount. If more than one design is 
sent, it should be so stated on each card. Any 
characteristic signature may later, at the 
request of the artist, be added to designs 
accepted, before they are reproduced. 


s. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
the card which he sends with each entry should 
so state, and either postage should be enclosed in 
the envelope with the card, or a request made that 
the design be returned express collect. A design 
will be insured only if postage is sent to cover 
it, or when insurance is requested if it is to be 
sent express collect. Jf no mention of the return 
of a design is made, it will be destroyed. 


6. No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


7. Approximately too designs, in addition to 
the prize designs, will be selected to form an 
exhibition which will be shown in important 
cities from the east to the west coast. Our 
experience has proved that it is of distinct ad- 
vantage to the artist to have his work so 
displayed, and unless a contestant states to 
the contrary on the card enclosed with the 
design we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his design. 


8. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy 


stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard has been 
found unsatisfactory. They must be sent pre- 
paid or delivered to the Competition Com- 
mittee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston (17), Mass. 

g. All designs entered in the competition are 
submitted at the risk of the owner. We will 
not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, 
designs through fire, theft, or other cause while 
in transit or in our custody. 

10. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed 
with the design. Designs will be returned as 
promptly as possible after the awards have 
been made, but some delay, due to the large 
number of covers received, is inevitable. If a 
contestant desires to call for his design, he 
should so state on the card containing his 
name. He will then be notified when his design 
is ready for delivery. It cannot be collected 
before this notification is sent. 

11. The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 

12. All entries must be labeled ‘Cover Com- 
petition’ and must be received at the address 
given below on or before January 10, 1928. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP., 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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The Perfect Tea Service 
The brewing pot of Hall Fireproof China 
guarantees a beverage of pure, delicious 
flavor, through a lifetime of daily use. The 
Hall China serving pot receives the strained 
tea, brewed to proper strength, and keeps 
it hot and uniform in flavor throughout 
the meal. 
Good Dealers Everywhere 

HALL CHINA COMPANY 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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THIS YEAR, BUY 
WATSON STERLING 


SOLID SILVER OF YOUR JEWELER 



















FAMOUS PATTERNS 
THE PRIDE OF INNUMERABLE HOMES 


commemorates America’s 


JOHN ALDEN great Pilgrim romance. 


named for Betty Washington’s 


KENMORE home; now a patriotic shrine. 


for the Royal Governor 


COV. DUMMER of Massachusetts, 1722. 


popular at the period of 


JOHN ADAMS our Second President. 


our newest; a rich example of 


NAVARRE the classic Louis XVI style. 


The WATSON CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


STERLING SILVERSMITHS 
Send for Free Brochure ‘‘What French Menus Mean’”’ 
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WHEN IN DousT 
(Continued from page 541) 


establish, within more or less 
impermanent walls, a home in- 
stead of a ‘furnished apartment.’ 

The plan of the apartment shows 
many excellent features; chief of 
which is a large window group, 
wide to the day’s sun and waiting 
to reveal at night the myriad 
twinkling lights of a great-city 
panorama. Since fireplaces and 
mantels in small New York apart- 
ments have become infrequent, 
windows are the focus of a room 
and must be treated with the high 
consideration due to their im- 
portance. Windows are to lighten. 
Curtains are to shield. These qual- 
ities of use should be made a 
decorative asset. In this apart- 
ment the black side hangings are 
gay with mauve and vermilion 
flowers and lined with the beige 
tone of the room’s walls. A narrow 
frill of the same black, ringed 
upon a painted rod, tops the 
windows. The flowered black also 
bands the lower edge of the black 
rolling shades and establishes a 
unity of treatment which excludes 
no desired light, yet deepens the 
perspective of city roofs. 

Now the pictures — which are 
quite as important as the windows 
in this” particular apartment. 
They are — all five — unframed, 
following a present mode. They 
are panels of flowers done in oil on 
linen stretched upon the regula- 
tion oil-painting mount, an_in- 
visible frame of wood. Such lovely 
‘picking-garden’ flowers! Anem- 
ones and lilacs and tulips. More 
tulips and irises and lilies. 

‘Because,’ said the owner, ‘one 
feels an especial need of flowers 
when enclosed by the four walls of 
a city apartment.’ It is her cus- 
tom to keep upon a vermilion 
stand underneath one of the 
paintings a jar of real flowers, and 
she says she changes the pictures 
about as the florist’s season 
changes, so that the living tulip, 
anemone, lilac, iris, or lily leans 
against its semblance. Thus are 
the senses befuddled a trifle, and 
all the flowery panels take on a 
closer reality. The walls — upon 
which the pictures are flat and 
without visible support — have 
been paneled and are tinted a 
pinkish cream — almost the shade 
known as ‘flesh.’ 

The apartment consists not of 
‘parlor, bedroom, and bath,’ but 
of parlor-bedroom, bath, service 
pantry, and entrance hall — what 
the owner refers to as three closets 
enclosing a room. The architect 
economized space to the last de- 
gree, but light walls, no furniture 
in the centre of the room, wide 
windows, and a gayety of color 


expand the material measure- 
ments. The hall is wide and of 
whatever length one’s imagination 
may suggest, since, entering, one 
faces the large windows with a 
perspective of Manhattan and the 
East River wherein both steamship 
and a mirage may harbor. From 
the hall opens a service pantry 
with complete electric equipment. 
Upon the shelves are pottery and 
colored glass. This pantry is 
exactly large enough for its oc- 
cupant to stand inside and close 
the door. Opposite, a door leads 
to a bathroom in cream tile, 
equally perfect, though happily 
somewhat larger, and —O tem- 
pora, O mores! — sporting one of 
the flower panels directly over the 
bathtub. It will thus be seen how 
tame a thing is barefoot wading in 
the dew at dawn when one may 
disport one’s self, favorite bath 
salts and all, in a steaming tub 
under flowers rampant. Bath 
towels and face cloths are persim- 
mon colored, the rug is black and 
white, the bowls for powder and 
salts are Chinese-vermilion glass, 
and the perfume bottles are of 
glistening old American  white- 
and-claret crvstal. And there’s a 


now open secret about those 
towels. The owner dyed them 
herself. Remember that! Any 


wishy-washy remainders from a 
bargain basement might be ele- 
vated to similar interest by a ten- 
cent package of dye. (Don’t 
forget to wear rubber gloves, be- 
loved, since persimmon fingernails 
are a bore. | borrow the ‘beloved’ 
trom Kipling, but the dye can be 
had at the ‘five and ten.’) 

The shape of the furniture used 
in the apartment as well as its 
placing is such that the size of the 
comparatively small living-room 
is increased for the eye. Nearly 
every piece is oblong and there 
isn’t a curve to be found except in 
a chair back or bowl. The parallel 
lines and similar shapes of the 
important pieces are restful. One 
rug triangled across the floor, or 
a chair kitty-cornered, would in- 
stantly take this room out of the 
class of describable homes and 
relegate it to the limbo of clut- 
tered apartments from which one 
is running away mentally even 
while conversing politely as a 
guest. Rooms can have such 
disturbing effects or, contrari- 
wise, such delightful ones. 

About unimportant matters the 
Professor has certain ‘standard 
decisions’ which greatly simplify 
life, and which never have to be 
made but once. The same thing 
should be true about rugs and 
pieces of furniture which do not 
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y FRENCH 
si 
Hand-Made Furniture 
HE fine art and painstaking crafts- 
7 [ manship of this hand-made furniture 


is interestingly revealed in the groupings 
and settings at our New York show- 


Ni rooms — 234 East 46th St. Four floors 
a are devoted to a permanent display of 
we our own productions and our importa- 


tions of English and Provincial French 
antiques and reproductions. You are 
cordially invited to visit these exhibits. 

If inconvenient to call, write for illus- 
trated brochure. 


Wm. A. French Furniture Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers 
Eastern Sales Office Factory and Home Office 
230 East 46th St. 226 Fifth St., N. E. 
New York Minneapolis, Minn. 
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—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
the younger set, large or small, fails to extend this ex- 
traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
more smokers for more years than any other cigarette. 





The most skillful blend 


in cigarette history 
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Beauty 


is of the utmost importance in proper table deco- 
Gold Medal Irish Linen Damasks are su- 





ration. 





perbly patterned and possess that rich sheen 





which is the hall-mark of good damask. 


William Liddell & Co., 53 White St., New York 


MILLS AT BELFAST, IRELAND 


GOLD MEDAL 3" DAMASKS 
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McKINNEY 


FORGED IRON | 


HARDWARE 





ORGED "TRON Harp- 
WARE with the glam- 
our and romance of 
old-time artisanship 
beaten into every grace- 
ful line and curve. ..a means 
of expressing individuality for 
those who shrink from being 
surrounded with common- 
place things. 





McKinney Forged Iron is au- 
thentic in design, with rug- 
gedly handsome texture and 
beautiful finishes completely 
rust-proofed. Sold at remark- 
ably reasonable prices by 
Builders’ Hardware Merchants 
everywhere. A twelve- page 
Brochure giving details of all 
pieces necessary for completely 
outfitting the home gladly 
sent on request. McKinney 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Offices: New York, Balti- 
more, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Toronto. 










McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me, without obligation, the 
items I have checked: 
Details of Fireplace Equipment. 
Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
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WHEN IN Doust 
(Continued from page 596) 


lie parallel with the walls. Stand- 
ard decision should be, ‘I will 
never break a harmony of lines 
without express permission from 
my most esthetic of artist ac- 
quaintances unless | myself am a 
trained artist and therefore know 
what I am doing and how to do it 
correctly.’ In other words, just as 
every child has a right to be well 
born, every room has a right to 
parallel furnishings. To suppose 
that furniture placed at all angles 
produces an effect of informality 
is as absurd an idea as ever got 
itself accepted. And how generally 
accepted it seems to be! 

For instance, a wicker chaise 
longue would convert any room to 
as much informality as is good 
taste in one for general use. Many 
cushions produce the same effect 
—or footstools, or small stands. 
Comfort and a sense of leisure 
should be obvious, but careless 
order, criss-cross lines, and curves 
equally absent, in every small 
room. 

The chaise longue in this apart- 
ment faces the wall in order that 
relaxation may be not only wooed 
but won. This lounging chair is 
covered with the black flowered 
cretonne and its pillows are black 
taffeta and old red brocade. A 
strip of the brocade is over the 
table desk. Rugs are quiet, small- 
figured Orientals in ivory and red 
and black tones. The dav bed is 
black and has an outside boxed 
cover of wide, satin-striped, heavy 
silk. This is removable. And both 
the box spring and the mattress 
are covered in the flowered mate- 
rial of the long chair and curtains 
so that, when summer weather in- 


vites a lighter treatment, the 
black silk may be omitted and the 
room become as chintzy as one 
pleases. 

The long, night pillows are 
placed at each end of the bed, in 
black taffeta day cases, to suggest 
an upholstered finish. The cases 
are cut large enough to be easily 
removed. The other cushions are 
all twenty inches square and are 
taffeta covered; jade and mauve 
and vermilion to repeat the iris 
and tulip and the foliage tones of 
the paintings. They afford a 
variety of color arrangements, 
since each morning when the bed 
is made these cushions may be 
laid, color upon color, as fancy 
dictates. A pair of tall black iron 
lamps head the bed and the writ- 
ing table, which is the same shape 
as the bed and stands directly 
across the room from it. Wherever 
it is possible, objects in pairs have 
been used — or balancing pieces 
of furniture of similar form. This 
is done to increase the apparent 
size of the apartment. But not 
even a chair is placed at an angle 
—although my hostess assured 
me, by doing it, that this may oc- 
cur easily when there is a sociable 
need for it. Books are stacked in 
narrow shelves according to color, 
and those which failed to conform 
originally had been wrapped in 
Chinese and Italian papers. 

Brides, perhaps, are expected to 
experiment in their jolly young 
households, and to make mistakes. 
A busy professional woman has no 
time for errors. So she may, if she 
wishes, first choose a painting — 
or five —and then go forward, 
with its color scheme as guide. 


Roors 


(Continued from page 544) 


nervous tension of city dwellers. 
Consider how a few red and green 
and purple umbrellas nip off the 
edge of a rainy day’s melancholy. 
Imagine, then, hundreds of colored 
roofs in a rainf They are almost 
as available as the umbrellas. 
They may be of tin, or painted 
canvas; of copper, costing one- 
third more than tin, but needing 
no paint to become a decorative 
green; of tiles, the most expensive 
of any roofing material, but lovely 
and enduring; or of cement. | am 
assured by builders that roofs 
made of cement may be quite as 
easily in color -as in the mo- 
notonous drab habitually mixed 
up. Any of these materials are 


both water- and fire-proof. ‘Of 
course paint would get dirty,’ 
one workman mentioned. I coun- 
tered that the occasional red 
roofs of painted tin that I had 
been overlooking through four 
seasons had an appearance of 
cleanliness lacking on the hun- 
dreds of black ones surrounding 
it. I consulted a painter. He 
assured me that red roofs need 
renewing less often than the black 
ones. 

New York likens its dark streets 
to canyons. But they are not 
much like the Grand Canyon of 
Colorado, where every level of 
thousands of feet is tabled with 
color. It isn’t so much the depth 
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autumn brown birch 
the ideal interior trim 
Its mellow warmth of coloring 
and its beautifully figured grain. 
ing give an effect unexcelled 
by costly imported woods, 
And, its nearly “mar-proof” 
hardness assures it will retaina 
fine appearance permanently, 


Architects are more and more specifying 
for kermondous beaut5 pla Tong scrcoab 
Good woodwork commands a 
premium everywhere; thus, 
by using Wisconsin and 
Michigan birch for interior 
trim, doors, floors and veneer 
paneling, you not only secure 
the utmost in artistic effects 
but acquire a very tangible 
asset besides. The beauty of 
birch furniture is fully 
matched by its serviceability. 


GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE — FREE 


It contains manyvaluable suggestions on 
interior finishing and furnishing. Every 
prospective home-builder or home-owner 
should have a copy of this authoritative 
reference. Yours for the asking. Write to 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F.R.A. Building | Oshkosh,Wisconsin 


‘Beautthill Birch for 


Beautiful Woodwork 
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, own good taste will be re- 
flected in every Christmas gift of 
Dolly Madison Bed Spreads 
beautiful, useful—lasting remind- 
ers of the giver. An unrivaled 
range of designs and coloring 
on display at the better stores. 
Numerous qualities at prices to 
suit. All Dolly Madison Bed 
Spreads are fast colors. 
GEORGE ROYLE & CO., MFRS. 
Dept 113, Torresdale and Frankford Aves 
Philadelphia 


Wrate for free new illustrated book/e: 


Send 25c¢ for Doll's 


Dolly Madison 
No. 6206 
“Splendour” 
—lustrous, iridescent, 
reversible. 
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Interior Decorating 
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Beautify Your Home or Qualify 
as a Highly Paid Decorator 






] easy now to learn Interior Decorating at home. 
Prominent New York Decorators teach you, giving 
your work personal attention throughout this Course. 









If you are a home-lover, and are anxious to make your 
home more beautiful, more artistic; if you want to know 
more about this popular cultural subject; if you want to 
be able to purchase intelligently and save money on your 
furnishings; if you want a highly specialized training that 
will equip you to earn money — in spare time or full time, 
cither in a fascinating, high-salaried position or a business 
of your own 














Then write for our new free booklet on Interior Decorating. 







Send for FREE Book 


This new 40-page illustrated booklet explains the tre- 
mendously increased interest in the ‘Beautiful Home,” 
the splendid opportunities in Interior Decorating, as well 
as this new at home method of training. Write for your 
copy today. National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 711, 119 West 57th Street, New York City. 





















| NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION | 

' Dept. 711, 119 W. 57th St., New York City 

| You may send me FREE and without obligation, a copy of the 
new book “Interior Decorating for Profit,’’ which fully explains 

| the wonderful rtunities in the field of Interior Decoration, | 

J your Home-Study Course and Offer to new students. l 

i Name ; | 
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Address 































For particular people 


EDS of charming patterns to harmo- 
nize with every decorative plan — 
Mattresses of Pure Horse Hair, built 
to suit your individual requirements — 
Box Springs of sturdy construction that 
last a Esctane. 





Hall Beds and Bedding are of a quality that is recog- 
nized as the Standard of Excellence. Before purchas- | 
ing so important a piece of furniture as a vod yoortant 
vour Interior Decorator, or call at our Show Rooms 














Orders can be placed through 
your dealer or interior decorator 


FRANK A HALL & SONS 
25 west 45” street New York 


Manufacturers 





BEDDING 
SPECIALISTS 








Te Renaissance of Damask © 


delights those discriminating women who have 
faithfully cherished its dignified beauty amid 
the be-laced extravagances of other seasons. They 
are also pleased to know that the finest quality | 
imported Linen Damask woven in innumerable | 
exquisite patterns may be found at McGibbon. 


-McGibbon 


3 West 37th Street, New York City 


Telephone W1Sconsin 7y00 
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Roors 
(Continued from page 508) 


one realizes when standing at this 
Canyon’s rim, as it is the wide 
spacing. This is due to the as- 
tounding spread of color in the 
rock that the sun picks up and 
the atmosphere softens, until the 
eve marvels at the infinite scope 
of nature’s imagination. Lights — 
another form of color —are the 
principal reason for any city’s 
night beauty, the yellow and the 
vermilion and the green lights. 
There is a vastly greater op- 
portunity to increase a city’s 
daytime looks by creating in 
cities a habit of colored house- 
tops; by reproducing in effect the 
Grand Canyon incivicarchitecture. 


We need have no fear of the 
too bright. Atmosphere will al- 
ways intervene, as it does in 
Colorado or on the Mediterranean, 
to neutralize. One wonders why 
the problem of roof cultivation 
isn’t already a civic interest, 
The enclosures of art museums 
might be less a marvel than an 
entire city roofed in multicolor, 
It is not too much to imagine that 
one day cities even may be zoned 
according to the spectrum. Our 
increasing accustomedness to an 
airplane level adds new stimulus 
to what was once only a bird’s-eye 
view. What every city needs is 
roof culturists. 
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cabinet such as is seen in the sec- 
ond example dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
This particular cupboard shows an 
odd treatment of the lower com- 
partment, with small fluted pilas- 
ters flanking an arched top door. 
This ‘beaufatt’ also has curved 
shelving and a carved shell top, 
thelatter rathercrudein character. 
Open semicircular niches be- 
came usual a few years after the 
introduction of the type mentioned 
above. An original example of one 
of this type is from Oriole, Somer- 
set County, Maryland, and also 
dates from the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The splendid pro- 
portion of the cupboard, its deli- 
cately wrought mouldings and 
carved shell, mark it as a particu- 
larly fine specimen of its day. Of 
particular interest is the contrast- 
ing color of the face of the niche 
with that of the wall proper, and 
the effect produced by the picking 
out in gilt of the raised portion of 
the shell. This manner of painting 
the niche was not unusual, since 
we find this interesting note in 
regard to the coloring of a cup- 
board at Whitby Hall: ‘If the 
doors were open we should see the 
semicircular back to the cupboard 
painted Pompeiian red behind 
shelves with gracefully outlined 
edges. The top of the cupboard is 
of plaster wrought into hemi- 
spherical shape and decorated in 
relief following the shell motif.’ 
In the dining-room of the house 
at Darien, Connecticut, of which 
Leigh French, Jr., was the archi- 
tect, is an unusually charming 
niche, both semicircular and shell 
topped. The architrave following 
the outline of the opening does 


not, as is the case in most exam- 
ples, extend to the floor, but rests 
instead upon a moulded counter- 
shelf. Also the bulbous frieze of 
the main cornice is noteworthy, as 
are the carved patterns at the 
pilaster caps and at the keystone 
of the niche. 

A more simple treatment of a 
semicircular china cupboard and 
one in which the shell top is elimi- 
nated is that shown on page 547 
by measured drawings and photo- 
graph. The shelves are shaped 
with rounded edges. This cup- 
board is a part of a wood-paneled 
end of a dining-room, flanking a 
fireplace, with the opening of the 
latter surrounded by Dutch tiles 
in blue and white. The note of 
blue is repeated in the dishes of the 
cupboard which, together with 
occasional pieces of pewter, add a 
colorful interest to a simple wood 
wall of oyster-white. 

Another type of which we have 
not spoken is the circular-headed 
cupboard which is rectangular in 
section, such as that illustrated on 
page 546, from the residence of 
Mr. Winter Mead for which Pol- 
hemus and Coffin were the archi- 
tects. This cupboard with a cor- 
responding arched doorway forms, 
together with the fireplace, a fea- 
ture of unusual interest. The dado 
is carried through into the niche 
and becomes the countershelf, 
while the doors below are deco- 
rated with attractive wrought- 
iron hinges. Quaint wallpaper and 
china which is in the period of the 
architecture gives to this room the 
charm and intimacy which are so 
desirable in the furnishing of a 
dining-room of this size, but which 
are almost too subtle to define. 
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UOGUE 


THE SPEAKER BEAUTIFUL 


Luxuriantly Beautiful 
In Any Setting 


OGUE Speakers blend with any environment and 
enrich their surroundings . . . and with beauty 


of appearance goes superb performance. Due to 
VOGUE's advanced principles of re-creation, the most 


delicately modulated tone is reproduced exactly as it 
comes from the original instrument. 

For the first time in a loud speaker, VOGUE offers 
a highlight of beauty for any room and a high-spot 
of tonal quality that enhances every radio program. 
Don’t buy any speaker until you have seen and heard 
the VOGUE—let your eye and your ear decide. 

Four models, finished in brown walnut crackle 
with carved grilles and base embossed in gold, range 
from $19.50 to $55; prices slightly higher west of 
the Rockies. 

Vogue model illustrated, No. 8, $19.50 


RICHARD T. DAVIS, INC, 
5252 Broadway, Chicago 
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In 
the plastic soul 


of a child... 


lies an innate love of the beautiful! 

So often we grown-ups say, “How I wish 
I had been given the opportunity to study 
music!” But, will our children have those 
advantages we were denied? 

Have you helped to develop this divine 
spark in your own child? Is he receiving the 
rudiments of a musical education along with 
his schooling? 

Closely allied with your child’s musical 
training, is the important question of the 
instrument. A carelessly constructed, poor 
toned piano will not “be good enough to 
start with” —even a child quic kly loses 
interest if there is no inspiration in the piano 
upon which he practices. Rather look for the 
skill and care which is used in making 


JESSE FRENCH 
& SONS PIANOS 


They are built for long service and have 
proven they retain their original sweetness 
of tone after years of constant usage. We will 
gladly send you our illustrated Booklet 
describing our pianos upon request, and tell 
you where to purchase your Jesse French & 
Sons Piano. Ask for details of our Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. 


The Jesse French & Sons Piano Co. 
1127 G. Ave., New Castle, Ind. 


Unquestioned 
Excellence 


Write for this 
Piano Booklet 
FRE 
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! A Corner in the 
Lans Madison Avenue Galleries 


T \ISPLAYING a genuine antique William and 
Mary desk and grandfather’s clock, a charm- 
ing Verdure tapestry and a superb old Chippen- 
dale Wing chair. These exquisite pieces are part 
of a valuable collection which has just arrived 
from England. 











‘ GADLERI EV 
— 554 Madison Ave. * 4sS?"" New York 
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BEAUTIFUL 








Paint These | 
Lovely Things |ff 
Yourself 


For Profit and Pleasure 


Riper % 
bce & s¥ 

















Earn money at home, this 
fascinating new way, inspare 
time—through membership 
in Fireside Industries, the 
national guild of artistic 
home workers! 
THs is the most delightful work you 
could imagine; you will enjoy every 
minute you devote to it. Many people 
do it solely for the artistic pleasure 
they get in creating beautiful 
-@ things. But it also pays sur- 
S « prisingly well, for there is an | 
enormous demand for giftwares 


> 
w Many of our members make 
$10 to $25 a week, and have 
“N built up profitable _ busi- 
nesses from small begin- 
| ren eae nings. 

_ Think of decorating a 
magazine rack, for ex- 
ample, requiring only 
an hour's work, and 
realizing a profit of 
$2.00. What other 
work could be so in- 
teresting, and pay so 
wel, 





No Special 
Ability Needed 


The national 
association of 
homeworkers 
known as Fire- 
side Industries 
now has open- 
ingsfornew 
members, This 
is your oppor- 
tunity. Find 
out how you 
cansecurea 
mem bership. 

he work is 
easily learned, 
and a_ perfect 
joy to do. 

You have 
only to follow 
the simple di- 
rections giv- 
en by Gabriel | 
Andre Petit, 
the Art Direc- | 
tor, and you | 
can easily learn | 
the latest methods of decorating wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, novelty painted furniture, 
book-ends, greeting cards, batik and other lovely 
objects of art. | 

Through Mr. Petit’s perfected system, the work | 
becomes extremely simple, and you are furnished a 
complete outfit of materials, worth $10.00, without 
extra cost. You can start making money almost at | 


. Money-Back Offer 


What thousands of others are doing in Fireside 
Industries, you also can do. So sure are we of your 
success in this fascinating work that we refund your | 
money in full if, after completing your instruction, 
you are not entirely pleased. You take no risk 
whatever. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside 
Industries, illustrated in color, 
explains all about this new way 
to earn money at home. It 
will be sent you, absolutely 
FREE and without obliga 
tion. Juct mail the cou- 
pon, or write, enclosing 2c 
stamp for postage. 

But do this at once, 
while openings for new 
members are being 


offered. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-S, Adrian, Mich. | 


------------4 


Fireside Industries, 

Dept. 88-S, Adrian, Michigan 
Please send me, Free, the book on Fireside 
Industries, which explains how I may earn | 
money at home by decorating giftwares; also 
particulars of your money-back offer and spe 
cial member privileges. I enclose 2c stamp. 


Name 


I City (hv beds cebusaae Co ee a | 


THE WHEREFORE OF SPECIFIC AND VARIETAL 
PLANT NAMES 


(Continued from page 554) 


undaunted courage under re- 
peated failures. If, in the face of 
all this, a person has made a 
variety, after it has been tested to 
prove that it will not revert to its 
original form, he has the privilege 
of naming it. Often he chooses 
some word like opal, enchantress, 
exquisite, to describe its beauty; 
or he may prefer to honor some 
person of prominence — thus we 
have Henry Irving narcissi, Clara 


Butt tulips, Sarah Bernhardt 
peonies. More often, best of all, he 
gives it the name of someone he 
holds in affection. It is for this 
reason that our gardens are gay 
with varieties of many _ plants 
bearing the namesof persons other- 
wise unknown to fame. All we 
know of most of them is that some 
gardener loved them. We welcome 
such because they are usually of 
the fairest. 


%\ +e 


TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 560) 


jettison meant ‘shake.’ | shook 
half a hundred good shakes, 
whereupon the furnace took a 
clinker in its teeth and refused to 
budge. It did this when | was 
shaking outward, not inward. 
Consequently the handle of the 
shaker remained stuck firmly 
right out at an angle, like the 
bowsprit on a barge. Nothing 
could stir it. It seemed to have 
become a solid part of that from 
which it sprang. 

‘What would Christopher Mor- 
ley do?’ thought I, and peered 
again within. There were two or 
three embers glowing pale pink 
still amongst the clinkery mass 
of ash. I decided to rebuild. | 
opened all the draughts, dug a 
nice hole in the ashes, and tucked 
some wads of newspaper cozily 
beside the most promising pink 
coal. But the newspaper only 
browned comfortably and refused 
to burst into flame. | ran upstairs 
and got some matches, and came 
down again and set seriously to 
work. I built up a little cob 
house of kindlings atop the paper, 
and touched a match to the whole. 
It kindled merrily at a great rate, 
and I shut the furnace door. 
Presently | opened the door and 
looked in. No trace of fire at all. 
Just a pile of kindlings with 
their edges slightly scarred, and 
part of the newspaper still un- 
burned. 

‘The draught is n’t drawing any 
too well,’ thought | intelligently, 
remembering the stereopticon lec- 
ture; and | opened the clinker 
door. Oh, there is something so 
incombustible-looking about a fur- 
nace that has gone out. It would 
be so much easier to build a fire 
anywhere else in the house. | 
tunneled through the clinkers to 
make a little runway for the 
draught, but as soon as | made 


an excavation, more Panama 
landslides would come rattling 
down and fill it in. 

By this time even the embers 
had faded and gone out. | built 
another model of a log-cabin-to- 
White-House structure, put ex- 
celsior under it, and left the door 
open to provide plenty of oxygen 
from the top. It made a cheerful 
blaze. Greatly encouraged as it 
settled down to crackle stead- 
ily, | placed some lumps of coal 
on it by hand, and closed the 
door. Ominoussilence. Moments 
passed. I softly drew open the 
little slide in the door and peeped 
in through the perforations, as a 
butler might cautiously recon- 
noitre the dining-room through 
his pantry door. The lumps of 
coal had exterminated the fire. 
Of course they had. Lumps of 
coal do. 

At this point Phineas came 
walking in. ‘Oh,’ he exclaimed 
remorsefully, ‘did I let the fire 
go out?’ 

‘No,’ said I truthfully, ‘I did. 
But staying out is its own idea. 
I’ve thought of a name for the 
furnace,’ | added, gazing up at 
Phineas tragically out of my 
sooty face. ‘Its name is Ab- 
dullah, because it ab very dull.’ 

But in that egregious name | 
grossly maligned Abdullah. It 
was not slowness of wit that ailed 
him; it was dislike of me. With 
all my reasoning powers I| used to 
urge to myself that this could not 
possibly be so. Whenever | was 
left alone with him, confronting 
him in his cave, | would whisper 
to myself reassuringly, ‘He can’t 
think! He can’t think!’ But 
there he would sit, obviously 
thinking, and laying his plans, in 
case | dared to put a single shovel- 
ful of coal on him, to go out. 
Take the word of one who has 











F YOU ENTERTAIN —or just 

want Good Things to Eat—you 
will find excellent suggestions in 
every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Household Magazine which 
tells you how to make and serve 
“Checkerboard Cake” 
“Vanderbilt Salad”’ 
“Planked Steak”’ 
“‘Upside Down Cake”’ 












Checkerboard Cake 


How to select and cook your favorite 
dish, how to serve it and what to serve with 
it; forty or fifty choice and timely recipes in 
each number, many of them illustrated. 

AMERICAN COOKERY also gives menus 
for every possible occasion. Dinners, Lunch- 
eons, Wedding Receptions, Card Parties, 
Sunday Night Suppers, etc., etc. 





Upside Down Cake 


_ If you have a family you need this Maga- 
zine, for using it will help you to set a better 
table, for less money. 

SEND One Dollar (check, money order, 
bill or stamps) and we will send you eight 
numbers of AMERICAN COOKERY, starting 
with the November number which contains 
recipe and directions for ‘Checkerboard 
Cake "'and “Upside Down Cake” as well as 
menus, recipes, and directions for ‘*‘ Thanks- 
giving Dinners,” and many other good 
things besides. Address 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine Co. 


42 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
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By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil 
burners. Rates include hotels, guides, drives, 
fees. “Most value for your money” by undis- 
puted testimony. 


Round the World 
125 days, $1250 to $3000 


ss “Caledonia” sailing Jan. 16 
Westward, calling Feb. 2, at 
s Angeles 

8th cruise over a delightful itinerary under the 
auspices of the originator of this fascinating 
form of de luxe travel; specially reserved liner 
run like a private yacht. Includes Havana, 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
the Riviera, etc., with special emphasis on the 
visits to Japan and China, India, Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Greece. Stop-over longer in Europe 
in the spring season. 


Mediterranean 
65 days, $600 te $1700 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise, specially featuring Spain, 15 days 
Palestine, Egypt and Rome. Many other im- 
portant visits too. Stop-over in Europe ? 
desired. 

4th Annual Summer Cruise to 

Norway and Western Mediter- 

ranean; June 30; 52 days; 
$600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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“Quality Products Exclusively” 


HE FINISHING TOUCH to the achievement of 
perfection in the furnishing of your library or boudoir 
may be added by the judicious selection of your desk and MOROCCO TABLE RUNNER, NO. 850 


oes "Face ae = he . . 4 Fine co in a selecti - 3; ire lined; 
writing-table accessories. The desk or writing-table of — {iahes' timp 18x 36.2" border delicately hand wold 
tooled with two-tone fillet background. Very rich, 


tod ay should be a well-dressed e piece ot furni ture, in — distinctive. Our own creation; new this 


eason 5. 





LIBRARY SET, NO. 950 


Morocco. Book ends new this season; originated 

and sold exclusively by us; beautifully hand gold : ‘ ° : ‘ . 

tooled; undistinguishable from actual de luxe books, keeping with the other furnishings of the room. As the 

titled one of oe, se nepetins Good ew re | d bs | | ‘ 
ks''; bronze supports 22 kt. gold-plated, lacquer > _ 2c Tel ate 5) are rener >f° 

acer Wiexible cover and bock-mark, ratte 2 red repositories of accumulate papets, genera itter and of 


tch; colors, Havana, tan, wine, red, green, blue, P sour — “2 : ” x a m 7” 
varpie Packed in gift box. An extremely exquisite an incongruous assortment of gimcracks which mas 
Ramp oly, ends $75, cover and marker $35. =) queraded as implements or ornaments — they have gone 


to the limbo of the /ambrequin of the ‘‘gay nineties.” 


@ FLORENTINE leather, because of its neutrality, not 
only lends itself to any decorative scheme, but in com- 
bination with hand gold-tooling adds exclusive char- 
acter and distinctiveness. 





For those wishing to carry out a positive decorative scheme, at * DESK BLOTTER PAD, NO. 800 
moderate additional cost, on special order, we will supply any of This season's creation, originated and made only by 
; f us. Florentine. 19 x 24. Blotter section enclosed in 
the articles illustrated and designated (%) im morocco, ecrase, 2” border with jet insert paneling; beautifully 
SEWING CASE NO. 510 suede and other smooth-surfaced fancy leathers of selected colors or costa "Tae tack ond oll seek ammamantel de 
ing eae delicate pastel shades—including colored blotters for desk pads pad offered. $25. 


Symmetrical lines and proportions; tastefully 


Id-tooled ; fted satin-lined. Mother « + aah . ‘ . 

raat fittings: Anest cutlery. $48.’ | WE ARE SPECIALISTS in the design and creation of 
exclusive hand gold-tooled art-leather products of the 

very finest grade of material and hand workmanship. 


} Morocco, choice of colors, 9 x 13, “‘cut corners.” 


Any article illustrated sent express collece upon receipt of price. Upon receipe of 


*WASTE BASKET I 
NO. 82 $3.50 we will send, postpaid, beautiful fancy leather gold hand-tooled book-mark 
. eee 83 5 with initials, as a sample of our work; also, specimen strips of morocco and ecrase 
Florentine 144% in. high. leathers of various colors and descriptive leaflets. Please print inirials 


Artistic lines, “‘cut cor- 
ners,’ extension base 


ey og tnt gold - 
tooled. $37.50. Other sizes CF S li GJ; e 
a . Odulino, JNc. * DESK SET, NO. 805 
. p . Florentine with jet insert paneling; 6 pieces, hand 
I99 Sixth cA venue 4 SVew York City sok tooled to match, including desk blotter pad 2 








(No. 800 described above). $90. 
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an | ifts of Distinction 
THEIR FUTURE | es f cee 
Christmas gifts from Leavens are — 
lasting reminders of your good 
’ . taste. They are doubly appreciated 
HERE are so many things for them to | because they are Snished—stained, 
. do nowadays. So many many ways to painted or decorated to harmo- 
' ‘ ‘sine ‘ cS oe nize with the interior of the 
turn. It is often best that they pick out for home to which your gift is going. 
Ly themselves the profession or interests they Write for Leavens finished-to- Comer Wall Book Shel 
, / your-order Catalog showing many 
| wish to follow. delightful gift suggestions and 
| . ; describing this pleasant way to 
A good school, where influence is not make your gifts distinctive. Wm. 
q : Leavens & Company, Inc., 32 Canal 
y r 2 > 2 r sre ity - 7? » 
| too strongl) exerted, but where helpful | ‘<a. A 1 eee, Se 
suggestions and kind sympathy may be 
| an inspiration, is the best guidance. |IEAVENS 
: —*- Salem Rocker 
No. 1013 


Surniture- 









| 
Good schools fill up their enrollments 
early these days; the demand is so great. | 
Have you thought of a school? 





We should be glad to help you find one, | 
if you will write, giving details, to | 





Low Chest 
No, 2388 


THE 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS: 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











Governor Bradtord 
Acm Chair 





8 Arlington Street Fifth Avenue Building ‘No 1311 
° pt Butterfly Table 
Boston, Massachusetts New York, New York | No. 2475 
ah) Radio Cabinet 


No. 2404 
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Reproductions of [ 
Fine Old Pewter 


These are 


How can a clock m 
work properly on TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 





t 1? (Continued from page 602) 
an uneven mantel: 


It can't! 





Its pendulum won’t swing 


true A 7 Ps 


so we designed the Ansonia 
Chime Clock to stand level 
on any mantel no matter 
how uneven 


LOOK HERE 


TURN HERE / 


ie | 


It has adjustable feet and a 
tiny spirit level in the dial. 
Its pendulum swings true 








Its full Westminster chime 
chants every quarter hour | 
..- melodious ...compan- | 
ionable. A fine clock. 


te ; : om - } 


x ame r 





Sonia One: a fine piece of 
eabinet work in brown- 
toned solid mahogany— 
convex silver plated dial. 


ANSONIA 


WESTMINSTER 
CHIME CLOCKS 


THE ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
12 East 41st Street, New York City 








proved it again and again: coal is 
not primarily a fuel. It is the 
very dean of fire-extinguishers, 
and carbon tetrachloride is only 
its apostle in liquid form. 

That is, this was true except 
when I wanted to bank the fire 
with coal at night, that time when 
Phineas was away. Eleven o’clock 
at night seemed to be the one and 
only time when my furnace fire 
would really get to going; and 
all the coal | threw on it to bank 
it turned at once to celluloid, and 
burned up the bank as fast as | 
could bank it again, raging with a 
zeal and fury that overheated 
the hot-water tank, and caused it 
to emit those horrible long-drawn- 
out hollow sounds, like a melan- 
choly cow at milking time mooing 
beside the pasture bars. In that 
short week when Abdullah’s fa- 
vorite grand vizier was away, | 
spent my days trving to start 
Abdullah going, and my nights 
getting up at intervals to rebank 
him, and to turn on the hot-water 
faucets to draw off the steam and 
boiling water, lest the lowing 
boiler should blow up and flood 
the lea. 

Of course, evervone to whom 
I have made this confession has 
been able to tell me what | did 
that was wrong. Anvbody could. 
I did everything that was wrong. 


Abdullah runs perfectly for every- 
body but me. | sometimes go 
down and look at him, now that he 
is contentedly under Phineas’s 
control, and it does one’s heart 
good to see him — everything 
cordial, his shaker upright, like 
a sceptre, and even the coal 
burning sweetly now, with that 
exquisite fluttery sound peculiar 
to coal flames, a sound like the 
flapping of blue elfin flags in a 
tiny breeze. 

And then | look at our coal 
pile, so nice and orderly, with 
the coal neatly arranged in as- 
sorted sizes; and at our ash pile, 
so nice and clinkerless and small. 

1 resolved to pay Phineas a 
compliment about all this, one 
evening, on my way up through 
his study, where | was going to 
borrow some paper clips. 

‘Phineas,’ said 1, presenting 
myself at his desk, ‘you certainly 
do manage to make the most fire 
with the least coal and the least 
ash and the least muss and the 
least fuss! — please have vou any 
paper clips handy that vou could 
sparer’ 

Phineas courteously laid aside 
his pencil and brought out his 
tray of clips. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ said he ab- 
stractedly, ‘I have three sizes: 
egg, stove, and nut.’ 





GREATLY ENCOURAGED, I 
PLACED SOME LUMPS OF 
COAL ON IT BY HAND 








©. authentic reproductions of 
exquisitely beautiful antique pewter pieces 
from private collections and museums 
They have the graceful line and heavy 
solid character of old English and earjy 
American pieces— but contain no lead 
and may be used with any food. 


Send for Free Portfolio “A” 


showing more than a score of lovely 
Plymouth Pewter pieces. They have 
the soft, pearly lustre that is so char- 
acteristic of the best pewter and will 
mellow richly with use. Very inex- 
pensively priced. Send four cents in 
stamps to cover cost of mailing port. 
folio. 
The two pieces illustrated below are 
typical of our large line 


Reproduction of an- 
tique night candle- 
stick. Graceful and 
ornamental. Comes in 
either bright or satin 
finish. Priced at $4.00, 
You may send check 
or money order 
with your order 
— or we will 
ship C.O.)D 


CS 








Dutch 
Colonial 
Water Pitcher, 
in Plymouth 
Pewter. This is 
a _ reproduction 
of a museum 
piece. Heavy 
and beautiful; 
useful as well as decorative. Price $9.50, 
Shipped C. O. D., or you may remit in full 
with your order. 

Plymouth Pewter Reproductions have 

all the character of original pieces. 

In shipping, we prepay all charges. 

Let us send our portfolio 


Plymouth Pewter Company 
Room 605 - 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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OKAME-SAN 
THE GIRL OF 
GOOD LUCK 


HAND COLORED — 
HAND WOVEN 


JAPANESE 
WALLCOVERINGS 


y. your decora- 


tor for Grasscloth 
Wall Covering. It isa 
fabric of rare beauty 
and charm. 


Made by Japanese 
peasants from natural 
grasses, and hand 
colored in countless 
tones and designs. 
We will be glad to send 


samples on request 


GRASSCLOTH 


F. C. Davidge & Co., Limited 
28 Wellington St., W., Toronto 2 
Canada 
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Se tres ete Snes Gains Lit eens ens ee, an en 


Learn Interior 


IN YOUR 


| ‘Decoration "sein: | a 








MINUTES ‘ 
2 ‘ 
Sieh ty will cath mek ix: toe ied Wy NVISIBLE leaves in the table, ready for N 
money, and qualify you to practice, if you é / instant use — handy linen and silver compart- 
wish, a fascinating and lucrative professron i } ments concealed in the ends—these and other 
; ; modern ideas in design and colorings are found 
OW, as never before, are people showing an intense interest in ; | H $ d_-Wakef; ‘i di 
correctly furnishing and decorating their homes. A knowl- in the new Sleywood ~- Wakelie inerette 
edge of interior decoration has become almost a cultural necessity. sets, They are reasonably priced and found at 
Familiarity with this subject not only is a source of personal grati- ones good fe 
fication, but enables one to buy wisely and economically for one’s 


own home, or, if desired, to open a gift or antique shop, or practice q HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
as an Interior Decorator. bs COMPANY 


| Send for Booklet — It Is Free | Boston, Mass. 


Wé shall be glad to send you upon request this beautifully 
illustrated booklet which describes the most authoritative, 
Bt thorough, and thoroughly taught course of its kind in existence. 
It consists of twenty-four lessons, prepared by distinguished deco- 
rators, and administered by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy 
V. McClelland, two of the foremost authori- 
ties on the subject. The course is sponsored by 
Arts & Decoration, recognized as one of the 
leading publications in the field of home build- 
ing and decoration. Besides telling of the 
course, this booklet gives valuable information 
regarding Interior Decorating as a profession. 


Send for it today 








Address ARTS &% DECORATION Home Study Course 
Department 80 aad 578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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. “Trump” Bridge Table 

Covers give your bridge 
tables that smartly dressed ap- 
pearance! 
» 


Finest quality rayon material 
provides a perfect playing sur- 
» face, always kept smooth and 
\, free from annoying wrinkles by 

the elastics under the corners. 


/ “Trump” Covers fit any bridge 
»» table; their bright, cheery colors, 
with contrasting borders woven in, 
j add zest to any party; each corner is 
}» embroidered with a suit symbol; their 
readily washable quality keeps them fresh 
» and sanitary; theirsurprisingly lowcost makes 
), them immensely popular. Colors in harmony 
« with the decorations of your home. 

Deal “Trumps” liberally as Christmas gifts; use 
> them for prizes; and keep at least a half dozen for your own tables. Special 
}} Christmas Price $2.00 each — individually and attractively boxed. 





| > Order Your Favorite Colors by Number : 
|» from the fourteen color combinations listed below. Then « 
§ mail the coupon for the benefit of the special price. 
1. Sand with peach border. 8. Piping Rock Gray and Red 
» 2. Silver-gray with lacquer-red border. 9. Canton Blue and Gold. 
( 3. Black with red border. 10. Watermelon and Black. 
\ 4. Hydrangea blue with forsythia gold border 11. Lido Sand and Navy. 
5. Grass green with gold border. 12. Golden Poppy and Black. 
| 6. Orchid with old gold border. 13. Silver Gray and Liberty Blue. 
| , 7. Old rose with wineberry border. 14. Cinnamon Pink and Liberty Blue. 4 
| \ COSCO O OOH OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OSS ESESS SESE EEE ESESSOSSSSOS SSO SES SSS SS SEES SEESE SESE ESE TEESE SEEED 
re ($2 Ss 
Yomanco Production Co. Enclosed find $ $2.00 each). Send 
D me, shipping charges prepaid.... ... Trump 
> Dept. 100 Covers. My money comes back if I'm not sat- 
115 Worth Street, - - New York _ isfied. (Order colors by number. ) 
> PID ics dssicsesicinsastusscaccinipd: oGisctasetesacasiutalaeieeeeeaaanatas toiiesiesvounnioeietesanieaieseniaa 


» Street Address... 


—_ aw” 
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Fit to Grace a Palace is This 
Exquisite Pattern in 


NEWTON’S 
ROCK CRYSTAL CUT 
scintillating, glimmering, limpid, ringing, 
with a design of rare beauty, hand en- 
graved witha master’s touchand superbly 
polished. This pattern specially priced. 
Prices, per Dozen 


Goblet . . « « $40 Hiball « 5 . - $33 
High Sherbet . . 40 FingerBowl . . 35 
Wine or Cocktail 35 Salad Plate . . 45 


5-Piece Console Set, $40 (per Set ) 
Ask Your Dealer or Write to Factory 
THE EARL W. NEWTON COMPANY 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

















Reproduction of 


TAMBOUR DESK 


This charming piece of furniture is 
pure Colonial Sheraton; Period of 
about 1788. An exquisitely taste- 


ful, as well as useful addition to 
any home. 












Price, 
shipped direct 
to you 
freight allowed) 

$135. 








You may remit in full — or we will ship 
© J. on receipt of $20 deposit. Win 
throp reproductions absolutely guaranteed. 


Send For Portfolio 


Full line of beautiful Early American 
and English reproductions in Mahog- 
any and Maple (also Banjo Clocks), 
shown in portfolio B-117 — sent for 
10c, coin or stamps. 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 
424 Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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AN APARTMENT FOR A MAN 


(Continued from page 564) 


same peacock-green as that in the 
living-room, into which the bed- 
room opens. In perfect accord are 
the draperies of peacock-green 
with aquamarine glass curtains 
like those in the living-room. 
The bed draperies are of peacock- 
green lined with the palest yel- 
low, while the velvet carpet rug 
is of rich plum. The bedcover — 
which the owner of the apart- 
ment describes as the one thing 
in the entire decorative scheme 
too feminine in suggestion for 
his taste — is of delicate mauve 
brocade, and tones into the 
much darker hue of the rug. The 
furniture is plain and dark, the 
only other touch of color worth 
noting being the coal container — 
a deep, hamper-shaped box of 
lacquered Chinese-red which 
stands beside the fireplace oppo- 
site the bed. 

The methods which have pro- 
duced these two artistic rooms are 


worth careful study. We have in 
the living-room a color well 
suited to a man’s use, but which is 
generally considered highly unde- 
sirable for evening because of its 
light-absorbing character. This 
is, however, successfully bright- 
ened and supported by a rich 
bright red,— which shows, by 
the way, how successfully that 
color beloved of ‘the stronger 
sex’ can be used, — so that the 
objection to its use is, by this 
cunning treatment, entirely ob- 
viated. 

The bedroom, on the other 
hand, gives an example of a pre- 
dominating hue which is preém- 
inently feminine, given weight 
and dignity by peacock-green, 
the two colors being ‘tied to- 
gether’ by the reddish purple 
which has an element of each of 
the other two tints in its composi- 
tion, since it is formed of blue and 
of red. 
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CHATS ON ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 552) 


in the safe keeping of the Essex 
Institute of that city. It is one of 
the few pieces of authenticated 
personal work of the master archi- 
tect and wood carver. Of life size, 
and beautifully carved in full re- 
lief, it is considered one of his 
finest bits of sculpture, ranking 
only with the superb gilt eagle now 
topping the fagade of the Salem 
city hall. 

Other examples of McIntire’s 
fondness for the eagle as a motive 
in interior decorating are to be 
found throughout Salem in the 
fine old houses which still stand as 
monuments to his ability. Deli- 
cately carved, in high or low relief, 
or applied in putty and painted, 
his eagles adorn the friezes_ be- 
neath mantelshelves or over doors, 
in much the same way that the 
urn and flower motive adorned the 
work of the brothers Adam. Mute 
reminders they are of the days 
when the eagle as the symbol of 
Americanism was most dear to the 
heart of every true patriot. 





The -ACeaning of Prices 





T a country auction not long 
ago, a small splay-legged 
table of the tavern type, round- 
topped, and of just the right size 
to be used for a chair-side or tea 
table, was bid in for $85.00. 
Three-quarters of an hour later, a 





similar table of a much finer type 
of turning and in perfect condi- 
tion, but of that inconvenient size, 
too large for a tea table and too 
small for a breakfast table, sold for 
the proverbial song. So it is that 
prices, even of collector’s pieces, 
are necessarily regulated by the 
demand, based on the adaptability 
of a given piece to the present-day 
scheme of furnishing. 

Much might be written on this 
subject. Not many years ago | 
bought for use in a nursery two 
pine trundle beds for $5.00 apiece. 
Last summer I saw beds like them 
sold at auction for $50.00 apiece. 
Part of this difference in price is 
due, of course, to the increasing 
scarcity and dearness of antiques 
everywhere. But a greater part, | 
believe, is due to the fact that 
people have discovered meantime 
the possibilities of these fascinat- 
ing little beds for use as day beds 
or couches. 

Another case in point is that of 
the elaborate, many-prismed, cut- 
glass chandeliers, usually labeled 
Waterford. Beautiful as these 
ornaments are, and appropriate as 
they still are for use in ballrooms 
and banquet-rooms, there is un- 
deniably less demand for them 
now than during the first decade of 
the present century, when the 
loftyv-ceilinged ‘great house’ of the 
city still held its own. 

Numerous similar examples 











Sent on Approval 


Hooked Rugs 


ENUINE old-time hand. 
hooked designs made by real 
mountain folks. Quaint and color- 


ful! Figures in delicate paste] 

$10.75 shades and backgrounds in tans, 
to greys, ivory, bisque or taupe. 

$45.00 Borders in rich black unless 
ordered otherwise. Made oval, 
round, or rectangular and in any 
size. These Mountind Hooked 
Rugs lend color and charm to any 
room for years to come. : 


See One Without Cost 
On receipt of card or letter with 
Ask bank reference, we will send you 
a rug on approval and pictures of 


about ; 
x a others. Or we send pictures only 
on request — no charge. Seeing a 
all-wool rug does not obligate you to buy. 
rugs Address: 


Mountain Industries 
Dept. 13 
TRYON, North Carolina 


Mountind 


HOOKED RUGS 








chrome and iron novelties. Many 


free! 


artcraft — wood, cone-painting, shades and the 





‘Cone Painting 


For decorating 
fancy hand- 
kerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow 
\ tops, table runners, 
J dresses, drapes. Any- 

Ss bodycandoit, 
quickly, easily. Com- 
plete trial outfit, only 
$1.00. Includes silk 
crepe handkerchief, 
with marked design; 
3 bottles color; 1 tube 
plastic white; 1 pack- 
age metallic gold; 1 
brush; 6 cones; ex- 
plicit instructions. 
Finished handkerchief and ma- 
terials would cost many times 
more in stores; you pay only $1.00. 





Order today! 


eee 


FREE 1928 “Yearbook,"’ 96 pages, profusely illustrated, 
pictures and describes hundreds of the newest, loveliest 
things, low in price; easily, quickly decorated and splendid 
for gifts. ‘““Yearbook"’ shows over 200 wood novelties, 4 
well as occasional furniture, ship- 
ped knockdown for convenience 
and economy; parchment shades, 
glass, white china, gesso-poly- 


special offers. A postal brings it, 


eee 


Book"’ tells 
home 


1928 “‘How-to-do 
the easiest way to do 





season's 
novelties. Complete color suggestions. Regularly $1.00, 
only $0c if you mention this advertisement. 

— 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


Department L-22, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


REMEMBER! 224, ourrre oniy a: 
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Wool 


‘Otton 








1.00. 


strated, 
oveliest 
splendid 
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season's 
+ $1.00, 


FREE 
ly $1. 
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a life is Grown 
in Red Cedar Shingles 


ED CEDAR contains its own preservative 
(oil of cedar). That is why a cedar 
fence post lasts for years where contact 

with moist earth rots ordinary wood. That is 
why forty years is the life of properly laid red 
cedar shingle roofs and sidewalls. 
Combined with long-life are natural beauty 
and home comfort qualities which make red 
cedar nature’s unmatched roof and sidewall 
covering. Red Bands are perfect red cedar 
shingles, triple inspected and trade-marked 
with a red band. They insure in the highest 
degree every virtue of red cedar shingles. 
Write us for booklets and for name of dealer 
near you, 


RED BAND; 
SAND 


From the finest 
source of supply 
in British Columbia 
Red Band shingles arecut | 


from the cream of the finest 
stand of red cedar in the world 


BLOEDEL,STEWART 
& WELCH,Ld. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Sales Office: 742 Henry Bldg. 
Seattle, Washington 
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Uplands 


By MARY ELLEN CHASE 


LONG the rough 
coast and in the up- 

land pastures of North 
Dorset, Maine, three fig- 
ures struggle to work out 
their own destinies. | 


Colin, poetand | 
dreamer, oa, "a for the 
Catholic priesthood; Jar- 
vis, longing to get away, 
finds release in love and 
death; Martha, torn by 
her affection for the two 
men, escapes, but at a 
crisis in her life writes to 
Jarvis’ mother: *‘I should 
like to come home now. 
I am not afraid of North | 
Dorset.” 


With the courage of her own perception of beauty, Miss Chase 
has told a simple romance of first ban and birth and death. A native 
of Maine and a jealous lover of its landscape and its people, she | 
knows the psychology of minds which must struggle against | 
narrow and hard environment, knows their religious vagaries, 
their habits of silence and repression. In ‘‘Uplands"’ her knowledge 
is written into pages of intense beauty and sympathy and of ex- 
quisite skill. 








$2.00 at all booksellers or $2.10 postpaid from 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS 
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1927 607 


WALKER 


SUPER= SINK 
«2? DISHWASHER &» 


The very latest development in low-back 
enamel sinks — with the tested and proven 
WALKER ELECTRIC DISHWASHER 
either at left or right side of sink — is now 
appreciated by thousands of housewives as 
the most important appliance in the mod- 
ern home. 





WALKER DISHWASHER CORP. 
_Dept. 607, 246 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1 
Please send free and full information describing 1 
models and operation of WALKER DISHWASHER- 
SINK and Individual machines © for old homes 4 
' 
' 


Write for literature and sugges- ! 
tions for kitchen arrangements l 
either in new homes or for remod- 
eling old kitchens. Let us tell you ' s f sear fect 
why you can afford to replace L a 
your old sink with the Walker 1 
Dishwasher Super-Sink. Use the | 
coupon, 


Ba Address __ 
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‘v No more dust caps! 


“ Ps ee. = 


a — 


Le is 
a“ Now you can throw 
away that badge of servitude 


With Presto-Jr. no dust clouds fill the air — 
every speck of dirt is picked up by the rapidly 
revolving brush and whisked into the Presto bag 
by powerful suction—gone for good. Presto-Jr. 
is so small and light and so easy to handle the 
whole house can be gone over in less time with 
far less effort than by any other method. 


Prestoe=' 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


—with the Motor-Driven Brush 
does everything that any other electric vacuum 
cleaner will do and its small size and light 
weight, only 34 pounds, allow it to be used 
in places absolutely inaccessible to the larger, 
more expensive types. No attachments needed. 
Invaluable for cleaning upholstery, draperies, 
seat cushions and carpets in closed cars and 
a score of other uses. 


Sold by Department, Hardware, 
Furniture, Electrical Appliance 
Stores and Auto Accessory 
Dealers Everywhere. 


























USE 
THIS COUPON 
Metal Specialties 
Manufacturing Company 
338-352 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen : Kindly send full information 
on “Presto-Jr.”. and your booklet “That 
Neglected Third” without any obligation. 
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Spotless / 


How very disagreeable to scrub, 
scour and dip water to keep the toilet 


bowl clean. 
F 
and incrustation vanishes! 


Don’t do it. Use Sani- 


‘lush. See how every mark, stain 


A clean 


toilet bowl! 


Sani-Flush 


d 


It’s a labor saver. Simply sprinkle 
into the bowl, follow 
irections on the can, then flush. 


Remarkable, isn’t it? 


Foul odors gone, stains gone, a 


glistening bowl. And the whole toilet 
really clean, for Sani-Flush gets into 


the 


hidden unhealthful trap and 


cleans that too. Harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. Keep Sani-Flush in 
the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top can 


at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store; or send 25c for full-sized can. 


30c in Far West. 


— 


vor 


> THe Hycienrc Bropucts Co. 
mee 


35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


heutens 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


‘ 43 
Canton, Ohio AL 


< ~~ 
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| ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


PHILIP HALE in his 
column ‘‘As the World 
Wags”’ in the Boston Her- 
ald, writing of Mary 
Ellen Chase’s new book 
UPLANDS says: 


“the story is a simple, 
pathetic one, told in a 
compelling manner by a 
lover of nature, one who 
also knows and can de- 
scribe the influence of a 
narrow and bleak envi- 
ronment . . . the men 
and women are alive; 
they talk as they should 
talk. We, too, see in 
Nature what they saw”’. 


UPLANDS | 


$2.00 at all booksellers 
or $2.10 postpaid from 


8 Arlington Street Boston 
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CHATS ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 600) 


might be quoted, where the mod- 
ern tendency to demand antiques 
for the furnishing of even the sim- 
plest country house has caused a 
fluctuation in prices either up or 
down. It is to be doubted whether 
more than a small proportion of 
the antiques sold to-day are sold 
for collections as such. So the time 
has passed when the collector 


judged of the value of an article on 
the basis of its rarity and beauty 
alone, and bid accordingly. 

All of which raises the interest- 
ing question of just how far the 
price paid for a given object to- 
day represents true artistic merit 
and how far it has become a gauge 
of that object’s availability for use 
in the modern home. 


BLANKETRY IN Navajo-Lanp 


(Continued from page 550) 


clouds, and lightning; the whirl- 
wind days and nights, and life’s 
trail in this world and the next. 
When many of these designs are 
connected in one blanket they re- 
veal quite a graphic story. 

Before the deplorable  intro- 
duction of aniline dyes, the ab- 
original artist not only used the 
native colors, black, white, and 
gray, a mixture of the two, but 
dyed her wool with homemade 
mineral and vegetable dyes, some 
of which produced the most rav- 
ishing colors. Her red, crimson, 
scarlet, and magenta, she coaxed 
from the bark of tag alder, the 
root bark of the mountain-mahog- 
any, and red ochre. Her yellow 
was produced trom the flower- 
ing tops of Bigelovia graveolens, 
chrysanthemums, or yellow ochre. 
Her black, aside from the nat- 
ural black of her black sheep, 
the markers of her flock, was 
produced from the twigs and 
leaves of the fragrant sumac, as 
well as from charcoal. Her blue 
came from the indigo introduced 
by the Spaniards. This she tested 
by dipping a piece of it in water 
and lighting it. The flame told her 
whether or not it was what she 
wanted. Her green was a happy 
combination of one of her yellows 
with indigo. It is believed that the 
Navajos borrowed their color 
symbolism from their neighbors, 
the Pueblos, even as they bor- 
rowed their spinning and weaving. 
Thus their red and black represent 
the creative spirit, the father and 
mother elements, red for fire, the 
creative father, and black for the 
creative mother. Black represents 
the north, while blue represents the 
south. Red is the male color and 
blue the female. Some students of 
Indian civilization believe that 
these color symbols of the Navajos 
originated in the Orient, because 
many similar color ideas are also 
found in Oriental astrology. 

The weaving of Navajo blan- 


ketry can be roughly divided into 
three groups: first, the ‘old 
weaves,’ the purely native product 
from natural-colored wools and 
from those colored with mineral 
and vegetable dyes; second, the 
‘go-between,’ a product of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
made partly from the material of 
old weaves and partly from Ger- 
mantown zephyr, Saxony, and 
other commercial yarns; third, the 
modern product, originating about 
1885, from Germantown, Saxony, 
and other yarns together with 
some natural wool and wool dyed 
the aniline way with cheap com- 
mercial dyes. Many of the old 
weaves were produced to endure 
for the ages, heirlooms, marvels of 
color, texture, and design. Master 
artists were developed in the 
tribe, artists who produced mas- 
terpieces destined to live, artists 
who wove into their webs ftrag- 
ments of their characters, their 
destinies, and their hopes and 
fears. 

Investing in Navajo rugs in 
America ts like investing in jade in 
China. When one buys from a 
reputable dealer, one whose guar- 
antee is worth something, instead 
of some miscellaneous person, red 
or white, with a flair for romance, 
one ts reasonably safe; but, when 
one relies on one’s own judgment, 
one is apt to be bamboozled. 
Years ago Navajo rugs were sold 
by the pound. Occasionally that 
is true to-day. Usually, however, 
they are sold on the basis of de- 
sign. The more elaborate designs 
bring more than the simple de- 
signs. No two patterns are alike. 
The Navajo squaw measures her 
web with her outspread hand and 
she rarely fails to place her design 
in the centre. Some of the ab- 
original rugs produced before the 
cotton-warp period began in 1880 
deserve to be called heirlooms. In 
Navajo rugs, as in furniture, the 
collector looks for period pieces, 











Fireplace 


Questions 


O you know— 


How big the fireplace opening 
should be? 

What a damper is? Where 
located? 

What a smoke chamber is ? 


You should know before 
building, for these points 
maydetermine whether your 
fireplace will be a success. 


Read the answers to these 
and other questions in the 
Donley Book of Successful 
Fireplaces, Study its de- 
signs, plans, and descrip- 
tions of Donley equipment. 


Your share of the cost, 
just 25c, brings your copy. 
The Donley Brothers Co. 
13930 Miles Ave.- Cleveland, O. 
Pat. 
ff. 





ONLEY 
EVICES 


Complete the Home 











Lovers of Antiques 


Will greatly appreciate cur new book 
“Antiques and their History.” The 
greatest book on Antiques in general. The 
book consists of 340 pages with 74 full 
pages of illustrations with articles on 
period furniture, construction, char- 
acteristics and designs, treating cach 
chair, table, secretary, etc., separately 
Splendid articles on china, brass, iron, 
needlepoint, samplers, quilts, prints and 
an exceptional article on glassware 
Prices of each Historical flask and each 
Historical plate are given individually 

THE New York Sunpay_ Times 
said: ‘Another book on the inexhaust- 
ble subject of Antiques has just ep- 
peared and actually fills a place not 
previously occupied.”’ 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT:—"* Surpris- 
ingly large amount of valuable informa- 
tion. It is to be predicted that this 
volume will prove a most convenient 
reference work for all collectors and ull! 
who are interested in Antiques.” 

Hundreds of letters from subscribers, 
Libraries and Museums commend the 
book very highly. Send for it today 


Price $15.00 


Circular of book sent on request 


BUCKLEY 
of 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Publishing Department 
69 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 






ipped residence of Mr. 
Ken O Fallon, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Maritz & Young, Architects. 


No Garbage Can Need 
Ever Mar Your Home 


MID all the beauty of this home or the one you are 
planning, can you imagine a foul-smelling, unsani- 
tary garbage can and dangerous rubbish heap as having 
any license on the premises! Instant disposal of all gar- 
bage and waste can be the easiest task in the kitchen. 
The Kernerator does it all — no upkeep cost, nothing to 
wearout, no gas,coal orother fuel required. Garbage, tin 
cans and trash of all kinds are dropped through a handy 
hopper door in or near the kitchen and fall to the brick 
combustion chamber, connecting with the regular 
chimney, in the basement. An occasional match lights 
the air-dried accumulation. Non-combustibles are flame- 
sterilized for removal with the ashes. 
Provide for a Kernerator in your new home and forever 
banish the garbage can nuisance. Over 2,500 architects 
and contractors have used and recommend the Kernera- 
tor. Selected for Home Owners Institute Model Homes 


oe 


Where) Age Ar mM ao 


in 30 principal cities. 
Write for booklet ‘“The Sanitary Elimina- 
tion of Garbage and Household Waste,” 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
723 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Offices in 89 cities. 








‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen, 
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Imaginary Adventures of an Immortal Wit 


ALAS, POOR YORICK'! 


By Alfred H. Bill 
AURENCE STERNE 


styled ‘Parson Yorick"’ in 
his own immortal “Tristram 
Shandy" — has been projected by 
Mr. Bill's fertile imagination into 
episodes of gayety, intrigue, and 
romantic comedy. Sterne is one 
of the most illustrious and subtle 
studies in England's long list of 
clergymen with literary genius. 
His wit made him the darling of 
fashion and the scandal of his 
profession. 


self- 


il 

oy : Wty 4 
Three times Mr. Bill draws up PA, ae 
the curtain upon scenes in which , 7 
Parson Yorick’s is the hand that 
flatters, beguiles, and manoeuvres the excited protagonists to his 
own desired conclusion. The adventures are imaginary — but a 
number of the other characters in the story besides Sterne him- 
self are real. 

Mr. Bill's gayety is unforced, the reality of his personae and 
their period is maintained throughout, and he has turned Parson 
Yorick’s gift of mockery to fruitful account in story-telling 
Historical romance and intrigue are here in all their glitter, but 
—save in the last story — the keynote remains spontaneous 
comedy. 





$2.50 at all booksellers or $2.60 postpaid from 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON , MASSACHUSETTS 
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Home of Hiram W.Wolfe, 
Forty Fort, Pa, Arch't. 
Horace G. Cook, Jr. used 
Cream WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles with 
Wide Exposure on Side 
walls and Green on Roof. 








This home in its setting emphasizes the superior value of 
WEATHERBEsST Stained Shingles in carefully selected colors for 
sidewalls as well as roofs. Inferior materials do not give such 


results. 

WEATHERBEstT Stained Shin- 
gles are 100% straight grain 
red cedar stained by hand 
and rebundled after throw- 
ing out all imperfect shingles. 
WEATHERBEST look better 
and last longer. 

Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) 
with coupon for valuable informa- 
tion on remodeling and new build- 
ing. WEATHERBEST STAINED SHIN- 
GLE Co., Inc., 822 Island St., 


Balherbesl 


STAINED SHINGLES 


For Roofs and Sidewalls 
rococo cr ore er ee 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CoO., Inc. 
822 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please 
send O WEATHERBEST Color Chart 
] Portfolio of Photogravures showing 
WEATHERBEST Homes in Colors 0 Book 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. Western on Modernizing and Reshingling. 


Plant — St. Paul, Minn. Dis- 
tributing warehouses in Leading 
Centers. 


Name 


Address .. 








TATE CONES \UINe 
pay for a 


New Heater / 


Ir your heater is old 
and worn-out, you are paying the coal 
dealer a lot of money which might 
better be applied towards buying a 
new “‘Type R" Kelsey Warm Air Gen- 
erator. It will soon pay for itself and 
then go on saving money for a lifetime. 

You can't compare the Kelsey 
with any other heater because it is 
built on entirely different lines. When 
you step into a Kelsey-heated house, 
you notice at once the cozy warmth, the 
purity and the life-giving quality of the 
air. And you will find its occupants 
have fewer colds and headaches. 








The Kelsey Warm Air Generator— 
Type R 


Kelsey Health Heat is the finest heat in the world and the 
least expensive. Let our booklet ** Health Heat’ tell you why. 


HE KELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston, 60 Sudbury St. 
New York, 565 Fifth Ave. 
Brockville, Canada 
Dealers—Principal Cities 


Kelsey Heating Company : 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Without obligation or undue solicitation, please send me your Free 
Booklet on Kelsey Health Heat. I havea.. room house 
Name 


Street . 
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DREER’S 


Garden Roses 


for Fall Planting _ 


} 






It is generally conceded by both professional and advanced amateur Rose 
enthusiasts that the very best results are likely to be obtained from dormant 


plants set out in the autumn. 


We have just issued a 


Special Rose Catalogue 
containing a marvelous offering of dormant plants for Fall planting, 
of the World’s Choicest Varieties. It also contains complete cultural 
directions which, if followed, should enable anyone to grow Roses to 


perfection. 


A modern Garden of Roses could not be started with a finer collec- 


tion than the famous 


DREER DOZEN HYBRID-TEAS 


This collection is made up of twelve 
outstanding varieties noted for their 
freedom of bloom, length of blooming 
season and wide range of colors. It 
includes such famous varieties as Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet, Radiance, Los 
Angeles, Imperial Potentate, etc., etc. 
Altogether you will find it a selection of 





truly high-grade varieties that will be a 
credit to any garden. 


We will supply one each of the Dreer 
Dozen, in strong two-year-old dormant 
plants for $11.00, delivered to any 
Post Office in the U. S. Fall Cata- 


logue also mailed free on request. 


HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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BLANKETRY IN Navajo-Lanp 
(Continued from page 608) 


blankets or rugs with a pedigree, 
ancient lineage, a family tree with 
no disgraceful cotton warp drip- 
ping from its branches. Certain 
tattered specimens, antiques, rep- 
resentative of the rare old weaves, 
illuminated with old orange, green, 
and rose, glowing, fadeless native 
dyes, can be picked up now and 
then. Usually these treasures are 
worth mending. All one needs is 
a Navajo-trained eye. The most 
popular colors in the modern 
weaves are black, white, and 
gray, with a dash of red. They 
harmonize with almost any color 
scheme. The Navajo rug is 
happily at home in the study, the 
library, the den, the hall, on the 


stair landing, on the porch, and at 
the country club or home. Some 
of these Navajos of the old weaves 
are over seventy-five years old, 
They wear like iron. They enjoy 
an iron constitution. Their ravish- 
ing colors gradually tone down 
much after the fashion of Oriental 
rugs. 

For over three hundred years 
the Navajo reservation has been 
witnessing the evolution of blank- 
etry. To-day the supply cannot 
keep up with the demand, even 
though many of the primitive 
methods have surrendered to 
modern methods. Apparently 
lovers of this form of barbaric art 
are on the mend. 


11RD? 


WInTER Rock GARDENS 
(Continued from page 560) 


sturdy leaves of the hepatica, red 
or streaked, partly conceal the 
swelling flower buds. 

The rock in one oak pot is 
covered with tiny dangling moss 
capsules, nodding on their slender, 
shiny brown stems. New leaves 
are coming on the strawberry, 
crumpled and covered with smooth 
gray hairs. Speedwell hangs in 
little festoons over the pot’s edge, 
like the partridgeberry in the 
hemlock pot. The ferns hold their 
green leaves as sturdily erect as 
they did in the woods last fall, 
unconcerned while new fronds 
uncurl in the centre. The little 
huckleberry bush is still leafless, 
but its bright green twigs are 
color enough. Even a_ small 
shrub gives the illusion of height, 
so helpful in creating a natural 
effect. 

The juniper pots have been 
most successful, both in the house 
and greenhouse. This result is to 
be expected, as these plants are 
accustomed to poor soil, heat, and 
periods of drought. Their habit 
of growth, in low mats and ro- 
settes for the most part, and the 
harmony of green and gray in 
their colors, aid greatly in making 
a good composition on a small 
scale. The greenhouse juniper 
pot is charming, with tiny, pale 
green onion shoots giving the 
little juniper an effect of height 
and grandeur, and with saxifrage 
rosettes sunk in the moss. The 
smooth red fruits of the Opuntia 
have lasted all winter, and are a 
pleasant contrast to the gray- 
green foliage on which they lie. 
The mosses are very interesting, 


as they vary so widely in color, 
height, and texture — from deep 
green to palest green and gray, 
with stiff hardy shoots, dense 
rounded cushions, or flat thin 
sheets of green. The lichens cling 
flat to the rock, rise up in wrinkled 
ridges, or form red or gray cups on 
slender pedestals. 

The indoor juniper pot has 
been very amusing, repaying 
constant observation with many 
small changes. Plants appeared 
which had not been planted at all 
—slender shoots of green grass 
popping everywhere between cush- 
ions of moss, and looking very 
fresh and sturdy in their youth. 
Small sprays of delicate chick- 
weed, a most estimable ground 
cover, have grown over the edge 
like little vines. The juniper 
tree has grown enormously, and 
fat scaled buds on the pricklypear 
grew in a few days into shiny new 
joints. There has been even a 
blossom in this garden, for early 
in February two saxifrage plants 
sent up tall stalks bearing clusters 
of tiny white flowers. The indoor 
life has made the foliage of many 
of these sturdy outdoor plants 
more slender and delicate, but 
this has been more of an advan- 
tage than a drawback. 

This short trial has taken place 
under sufficiently severe condi- 
tions to prove the suitability and 
effectiveness of our native plants 
for indoor use. All the plants used 
are common and easy to find, and 
only such plants should be used, 
as rarer and more delicate plants 
cannot endure the conditions to 
which they will be submitted. 
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women. Wherever you go, you find them. 
Vivacious, happy, beautiful, delightfully dressed in 
the most exquisite taste. 
CLEAR, pink-and-white complexion, luxurious, well- 
kept hair, gleaming teeth, trim athletic carriage—these 
are almost universal characteristics of American women 
of today. 
we. Way? 
ep 
ay, Art first thought it may sound absurd, but one of the 
es te 
ws most powerful teachers has been advertising. 
_ ADVERTISING has helped to teach us all that the real 
— basis of beauty is health and cleanliness. We are the 
greatest users of soap and water in the world. 
> ADVERTISING has taught us how to care for our teeth, 
re our hair, our feet, our hands and our complexions. - 
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. choose colors and fabrics and becoming styles. 
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Order them NOW! Tip-Top bulbs at rock- 
bottom prices. For example— 


100 Darwin Tulips - $3.50 


Choicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s special mixture of ten of the finest 
= — varieties — not the ordinary field grown mixture. A $6.00 value for $3.50 
if you prefer, 50 bulbs for $2.00. 














SIX SPLENDID COLLECTIONS 


100 Single Early Tulips — 10 named varieties. Bloom April and May.......... $6.00 
100 Double Early Tulips — in 10 named varieties...............0..00...0045. 7.00 
100 Darwin Tulips — in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers. May to June 5.00 
100 Cottage Tulips — in 10 named varieties. Grandmother's tulips more beauti- 

Sal GE SVEN. DUM OI FONE. oc ik ec cea cece .50 
100 Breeder or Art Tulips — 5 named sae ties. Ww onderful sh ades of bronze, 

ee, Se ee ENS. RD SE NONE, 5. sos 6s opine oa wb ois b.njo er bwuss bes aiee 7.00 
100 Parrot or Orchid Tulips — in 5 named varieties............+-.--. 6.00 


Virginia Grown Daffodils and Narcissi for Naturalizing and Lawn 
Planting 


100 for $8.50 1000 for $82.00 


Airy and medium Trumpets, a. cupped and lovely Poet's varieties, doubles and singles. 
top size, mother bulbs. 


ALSO THESE LOVELY HERALDS OF SPRING 
500 Bulbs — A £22.50 Value — $16.00 


ep ere ere ee Pre $4.00 
100 Scilla Sibirica (Blue caaerund PEG Mike wha ack ais isn Oh aint ae haceieleery 5.60 
AC ee ee er el ee ey eee oe 4.50 
100 Blue Grape Hyacin Bake Main aan moa merktcaici ie poker 4.50 
100 Chionodoxa (Glory ey the Snow)...... 4.00 





Very Special — REGAL LILIES — at Big Savings 


A lucky, last minute purchase enables us to offer for a short time only these first 
quality bulbs at a tremendous discount — Long, trumpet-shaped flowers, pearly 
white petals, throats shaded with pale yellow, in clusters on 3 to 4 ft. stems. Regu- 
a a 100 bulbs. 1 doz. for $6.00 — 25 for $11.00 — 50 for $20.00 — 100 
or 











Our new Bulb Book — lists of choicest bulbs 
for in or outdoor planting — free on request. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


sii va NEW YORK CITY 


58th Street and 
Madison Ave. 





HOUSE 


To Plant 
SCHLING 
QUALITY BULBS 
This Fall 











DREER’S Stately Tulips 


can be planted as long as the ground remains open—usually 
until early December. We suggest planting in quantities for 
massive effects, as shown in illustration, as well as for cutting. 
For either purpose we can recommend nothing finer than the 


Famous Old Dutch or Breeder Tulips 


a ee Buff, shaded apricot, $1.50 doz. $10 P ring E ALBERT. Mah \= 
shaded vivlet, $1. 00 doz. 


uty r 100 ‘ 
BRONZE QUEEN, Large, bronay yellow, 75c goers OF ORANGE, Orange 


doz. $5.5 
anlar 1.50 doz, $10 100 
pom PE mg one coffee-brown, $1.50 doz. $10 ST. SAMES. ; C heseein own, 
per 100 bee Be margins, $1.50 doz. $10 
oe ark ARDENT. Brilliant red, $1.50 doz. $10 per ve Vv ET KING. Deep royal purple, $1.25 doz. 
LOUIS. XIV. Blu le with gold-brow ven . 
margin. Superb, a. Bo dor. $10 per 100 sesgicy ath Saaon red, orange margin, $1.50 
PANORAMA. Deep orange red, 85c doz. $6.50 _ tL rF Aw pan TION. Bronze-yellow, $1.00 
doz. $7 per 1L0¢ 
Special Combination Offers: 


3 each of the above 12 sorts, 36 bulbs + 
6 each of the above 12 sorts, 72 bulbs . 6.50 postpaid 


12 each of the above 12 aorta, ' 144 bulbs “2221200 postpaid 
DREER’S AUTUMN CATALOG illustrates most of these superb Breeder Tulips in natural colors. 


It also offers the finest in Darwin and Cottage he May flowering) besides bulbs for winter bloom, 
as well as all seasonable warden requisites Gladly mailed on request and please mention House 


Beautiful. HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 


$3 50 postpaid 








Philadelphia, Pa. 































FLOWERS FOR 
EVERY GARDEN 
By Louise Bush-Brown 


in technical 


formation. 
— Bulbs, Annuals, 


of the suburban gardener. 


Groet 


mental Plants," ‘‘The 
Medicine Shelf,’’ 


$1.75 Trees and Shrubs’’. 


at all booksellers 


7 


HE amateur who has no interest 
garden literature 
will find in this book an invaluable 
stock of practical advice and in- 
The first three sections 
and Perennials 
— present a group of favorite flow- 
ers which are all within the abilities 
Other 
sections are devoted to ‘“Tempera- 
Garden 
and ‘‘Notes on 
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OVER THE 


We will pay $2.00 for items for this column — the kind of garden- 
ing information that vou have learned by actual experience, and 
would exchange with your neighbor ‘over the fence.’ 


be over two hundred words long. 
Fence Editor, 8 Arlington St., 


FENCE 


self-addressed envelope if you wish unaccepted material returned. 


Starting Rose Plants 


HE spring and early summer 

is a very good time to start 
rose cuttings. After spading the 
soil very loosely, plant the cut- 
tings where you wish them to 
grow, as this saves the bother of 
transplanting. A sunny place is 
preferable. Place a jar over the 
cutting, choosing one large enough 
so that the plant will not be crowd- 
ed. Place paper sacks over the 
jars, of a size that will fit snugly. 
Slit the side of the sack away from 
the sun to within a few inches of 
the top, and pin back the slashed 
sides. By so doing, light is ad- 
mitted to the plant and yet it is 
protected from the severe rays of 
the sun. Remove the sacks after 
the plant has started growth. By 
the coming of winter one has very 
thrifty rose plants. 

— Mrs. G. O. 


Forestalling the Rabbit 


SHOULD like to pass on to 

other gardeners something I 
learned about ridding my garden 
of a rabbit. In the late spring a 
small rabbit appeared in my flower 
garden, eating down whole beds of 
young blooming plants. He seemed 
to prefer the tips and young shoots 
of the tenderest plants. He ate 
several beds of zinnias to the 
ground, time and again. The 
zinnias, by the way, put out 
bravely and bloomed, after being 
mowed down repeatedly. My 
larkspur, which was lovely just 
then, came in for the biggest share 
of his attention. It came out 
once, and bloomed faintly, was 
eaten down again, and appeared 
no more. 

I set a homemade wooden trap, 
but could not catch the rabbit. A 
steel trap was out of the question 
because of the proximity of dogs 
and cats. My husband suggested 
a rifle, but our small son, fresh 
from the reading of Peter Rabbit’s 
adventures in Mr. McGregor’s 
garden, set up a lusty howl. One 
day, just after a lot of fine asters 


° 
No item should 
Address contributions to Over the 
Boston, Mass., and enclose stamped, 
had been devoured, I passed 


through the kitchen, and my eye 
rested on a box of red pepper. | 
went out in the garden and sprin- 
kled every young plant liberally 
with cayenne. Plants began to 
grow and remained undisturbed 
for days. Then came a shower. 
The asters were cut again. I re- 
sorted to the red pepper and had 
no further trouble. My only grief 
has been that I did not think of it 
sooner, before the glory of my 
larkspur was no more. 
—Mrs. L. C. C. 


Lawn versus Tomatoes 
LIVE in the city and have a 
fine corner lot in the rear of my 

house. I have taken great pride in 
the lawn and privet hedge and 
would not vary it by planting a 
garden. I longed for the delicious 
tomatoes that I once raised in my 
back-yard garden in my old home. 
I wanted to plant some young 
plants, but hated to break up the 
lawn. I finally decided to set the 
plants a few feet apart right up 
against the hedge. I planted six 
dozen all along inside the hedge on 
the three sides. At first they 
looked as if they were flowering 
plants, but now I have seen several 
large green tomatoes on each 
plant. I am waiting for them to 
ripen, and by the indications there 
will be plenty for piccalilli. [ am 
satisfied, for | didn’t spoil the ap- 
pearance of my lawn or hedge and 
I still have the tomatoes. 

One could plant lettuce or car- 
rots between the tomato plants, if 
desired. — F. C. 


Petunias Indoors 

ATE last fall I was visiting in a 
Pennsylvania village. On one 

of my morning walks | passed a 
shabby little farmhouse whose 
windows were a flare of color. 
The color proved to be boxes of 
lovely petunias growing inside the 
kitchen windows in the winter, in- 
stead of outside the windows in 
the summer. The farmer’s wile 
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Invest $1,700 
In Life-Long Pleasure 


NE of these self-contained crystal gardens is a source of 

never-failing flower joys. @ Its upkeep is as modest as 
its first cost, and will be yours for a lifetime. @ The $1,700 
covers complete materials and equipment, with heating sys- 
tem. @ Concrete work and siding only to be added. @ Smaller 
and larger ones are equally reasonable in price. 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 
General Offices and Factory, Elizabeth, N. J. 
New York, 136 Liberty St.; Boston, 161 Massachusetts Ave.; Oak 
Lane, Philadelphia, 6709 N. Broad St.; Albany, P. O. Box 921; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 402 Coal Exchange Bldg 


NOVEMBE 


1927 ( 
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STABILIZED BY KOLL LOCK-JOINT COLUMNS 





A 
beautiful 
ENTRANCE 
for a 
beautiful 
home 




















Hartmann-Sanders En- 
trances, because of long special- 
ization, are the finest available. 
Yet due to America's largest 
facilities, they cost no more. 


ONL’ successiul home build- 
ers know what beauty and 
charm the right entrance can 
add. And only unsuccessful 
builders know the disappoint- 
ment of a wrong entrance 


design. Catalog M-52 of model en- 
trances sent free. Or send 30c 

rhe making of fine entrances for additional catalog M-34 

is today a specialized craft. of garden equipment. Hart- 


mann-Sanders Co., 2163 Elston 
Ave., Chicago, Eastern office 
and showroom: 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


Expert craftsmen are required 
to create the beautiful results 
which modern home building 
demands. 


HARTMANN:‘SANDERS 


Pergolas Colonial Entrances Koll 


Rose Arbors Garden Equipment Columns 
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PUTTERING ROUND 


By MacGregor Jenkins 


** DUTTERING ROUND” is a companion volume to “‘Bucolic 
Beatitudes.’” The new group of essays describes further 
episodes in the life of “‘Rusticus, the rural sentimentalist.”’ 
The paper which gives title to the book is an amusing and 
staunch defense of the aimless doer, the man who putters about 
at this and that and is so much more joyous a being than the 
efficient worker! Rusticus is revealed in one delightful mood after 
another; in sly manceuverings to conceal his unholy passion for 
sunflowers, in gleeful preparation for such high moments as 
‘picking your own apples”’ or ‘‘burning your own leaves,’ and 
most mirthful of all, in the throes of literary labor over his 


fifteen-volume garden book. e 
Any who enjoyed ‘“‘Bucolic Beatitudes’’ for their engaging e.e : 
glimpses of country life and the spirit of the inimitable Rusticus ray a ; 
will eagerly acclaim Mr. Jenkins’ latest essays. Tale ae! 2) 1 Aid| ‘| TL. J 
’ 174 e he i eS, 
$1.50 at all booksellers or $1.60 postpaid from ed isdn ofa ¢ E 
4" | i B t 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP ages H+ 
Soe i g 
8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON , MASSACHUSZTTS ay — era i MMi — 
saad 














and 


E a picture ever so perfect in line, com- 

position and color, it shows at its 
best only in a proper framing. Good resi- 
dence fence is the frame which binds to- 
gether, in happy union, the house, lawns 
and plantings which make up the picture 
of a real home. Stewart Fence has the 


CHAIN Linn 


FENCES charm of good taste and the investment 


value of sound construction — and there is 


u a Stewart style for every type of home. 


An inquiry from you will bring 
you the Stewart Fence Catalog, 


experience at your service 


Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 


219 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


and place Stewart’s 40-year « 


IRON 
WIRE 


FENCES 
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(Continued from page 612) 
told me that she planted the boxes __ trying to get them out so far as lay A 
with seeds in the early fall and, al- in my power, but all the rest of the 
though she gave them the mini- year I was pulling up young 
mum of care, they kept in con- sprouts that had sprung from some 
stant bloom all through the winter. | undiscovered root that had laid 
| find that the petunia as a ‘back of beyond’ and thanking 
: : winter house plant has many my lucky ‘i 
HopGson Portable Houses are information about play houses, ee ae plant has ny lucky stars that my kindly, 
shipped to you in carefully fin- camps, garages, dog kennels, poul- things in its favor. Itisveryhardy Scottish neighbor had enlightened | B 
ished sections. These sections are try-houses, etc. Write for cata- , and not finicky about its soil, me about this pest (for it isa pest | 
plainly numbered and may be log J today. E. F. Hodgson Co., | growing quite as well in my sandy here) before it was too late; for | | 
quickly and easily bolted together. 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- Western soil as in the rich Eastern verily believe had it remained here 
No skilled labor required. ton, ay 6 East 39th St., New loam. The flowers come ina great it would have killed out every- 
There are Hodgson Houses for York City. variety of colors and shades, both _ thing else in the garden | B 
every need. New illustrated cata- HOD SON Portable double and single. It is far more Lupine is very beautiful, but no 
log gives prices and complete HOUSES prolific with blooms than many _ one here plants it, for they are all | 
oa other house plants which require too busy trying to get rid of the | 
more care. — Mrs. H. O. H. wild lupine, which, with the Esch- | Br 
scholtizia or California poppy, has | | 
ade of rere Sees : | 
From California made of the waste places ot this | | 
state a glory of blue and gold since 
HE addition of one smail let- early March. The poppy is so 
. er PS 
ter turns a ‘pet’ into a ‘pest, beautiful that we welcome it to our 
and whether a certain flower is a gardens in early spring, and it is 
° ° a 
pet or a pest all depends on where — easily removed to make room for | 
it is planted. other plants later in the season; 
Coming to California from the _ but the lupine is a ‘bad actor.’ Its Bu 
East, I failed to realize this fact, roots go down to China, and | ; 
and made several garden mistakes think must be clinched on the ! 
that have caused me considerable Chinese side; at least, in much ! 
A remarkable offering trouble and lost time. trying I have never been able to , 
#| of Magnificent Bulbs = In my Ohio home | had always _ get the whole of any root | might Z 
at 1/2 their actual Value | liked the four-o’clock, or marvel of _ be excavating for at that time. 
HROUGH a very fortunate, last minute | | Peru, and so I decided to have Another favorite in Eastern 
purchase from one of the largest lily growers | . - ( 
in the country, who desires to turn his season's some in mvyv new garden to go gardens. has played me false, and ( 
surplus into immediate cash — we are able to ° 7s .. ae ° . 
offer first quality bulbs of these rare and costly | | along with the marvels ot Cali- that Is sweet alyssum. Last year I 
flowers — unquestionably the royal line of the | s : ‘2 » * — < 
lily kingdom — at prices that put them within ] | fornia. planted a packet ot Carpet ot ( 
the reach of all. ° a 
hese “udilbe acl’ Snivialiy saccades 00 In April, 1926, | planted some Snow sweet alyssum as a border I 
seul taal salen x oe geen ms oe an eae four-o’clocks in the form of a fora row of carnations. This year . 
ee = Greek cross with arms about three __ | face the fact that it will be years 
We are offering these heavy, mammoth bulbs, sure feet long, and in the centre set a before I will be able to eradicate : 
to produce 3 to 4 blooms the first season — an ° ° . to = ( 
extraordinary bargain at these prices: gorgeous, crimson pelargonium _ this beautiful plant from my yard. ; 
ie io fnnyiacty 1389 il ‘é 2 (those who know the pelargonium _ It is coming up (literally) every- \ 
30 20.00 fon 9 | OT ER‘ only as a house plant, should see it = where, and choking many choicer 
Regal lilies follow the Madonna lilies — which | | in the open ground, as it grows _ plants, and | must wage a war of 
they somewhat resemble — in their blooming ° ° s e . i . Ca. 
period. From three to six long trumpet like ’ . here). | placed this cross in the — extermination; for, if there is one ( 
owers with 1roats of Canary vellow shading to - - . 
a pearly white, are borne on st: ately stems four to Gives the essential touch to exact centre of my back yard, and plant left, there will be hundreds | 
five feet t ing natives orthern ( . * . . . mn { 
and Thibet, they are perfectly hardy and ate sun-room, hall and garden in early June | gazed with much of seedlings. It is truly a ‘Carpet ; 
the most “‘fool- proof" of all lilies provided they set. al “7 ° 9 - 5 
are planted in a sunny spot. a satisfaction on a really beautiful of Snow,’ but I have begun on the é 
These lilies are a permanent investment. Each Jars, vases, enc cs, uf aS, s sie f h ift ‘ bl ing lz ts | tz k f ‘tti y id f it F 
year the bulbs will grow larger and increase in fountains, sun dials, etc., in cross of thrifty, blooming plants. ong task of ge ‘ Ing rid of it. = Ch 
a SS a eee Snee ee , beautifying, high- Came one day my next-door Garden experience, hardly ac- ( 
1M. — Svald hespevtatnent! Den’: detey Sunes COME. neighbor, and as one gardener to quired in the East, where early { I 
soon be exhausted. ORDER NOW! Coming temeaing eee et am another | showed him my beauti- frosts, frozen ground, and snow [sy 
Schlin. Bb Ibs GALLOWAY TERRA Corrs ©. ful four-o’clocks, but he shook his — must be contended with, is of no d 
IK\ S$ WU head sadly and said: ‘Dinna ye value to one who has come to R 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. : ap Se 6 a Bie 
nn ee ee Established 1810 ken that ance ye ha’ four-o’clocks — California; for conditions here are V 
in th’ garden, varry soon ye'll ha’ so very different that the Eastern 
naething else?’ He has had a _— gardener finds that he must re- Ch 
| similar experience, and is still up- enter the novice class if he is to \ 
| rooting occasional sprouts. have any success. D 
Mournfully | contemplated the There are many lovely flowers | (J 
| lovely cross, and then started for — that we cultivate with care ‘back K 
| the garden fork, and began trying — home’ that will grow here with no L 
to dig up those marvels of Peru. care at all, but — but that ts an- N 
(1’ll wager if you mentioned them _ other story, and no space here to z 
to a Peruvian he would call on all _ tell it. However, | shall be glad to : 
his ancient gods to defend him.) In _ tell those garden lovers who are : 
the short time of ten weeks they _ interested, and who have latels Fr 
had developed roots more than come to California to make their a 
three feet long and nearly as thick homes, some of my earlier e&- 
as my wrist, and that patch of _ periences and later successes that 
ground six feet square was full of | may help them to avoid my «rrors 
roots and rootlets. and profit by my triumphs. Dra 
An all-round, heavy duty fence for enclosing an estate or garden. Made in I spent the greater part of a day — Mrs. D. L. B Cl 
France of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together. Comes in 5 G 
ft. sections, in two heights, 4’ 11” and 6’ 6”. Easy toerect. Moderate in cost. L 
Imported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 185 Water St., New York City. ‘ 
Write for Free Book of Illustrations S 
OP LD a . . —— 
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icture this new dressing-table lavator. 
Ri in your bathroom-- - 














} 
| 
Flowing grace of line in the curved back and tapered legs into the broad top without seam or break. The wide- 
¢ . «+ Stately faucets of plain or hand-hammered metals . set legs of metal and crystal permit the dressing bench 
ty oe unusual beauty in faucets and legs. . . new convenience to be drawn close with comfortable knee-room. 
i dA in the broad top and raised back shelf for toiletries and The faucets are beautifully wrought in hand-ham- 
| A shaving things. . . mered or plain surfaced designs—decorative motifs 
‘<= The “Templeton” is a lavatory as distinctively de- that may be carried out in your bathroom curtains, 
Ne Tem ] ton, signed as a period dressing table—design that ushers rugs and towels. 

— 4 CC 2 7 - , s.. 2 ~ . . . . t > 
i a in a new era of beauty and convenience in bathroom This distinctive lavatory and the “Pemberton 
“Stan . “tpt 

sigilieg “ appointments. another exclusive design, are on exhibition at 
if Molded in one piece of genuine vit- : 7 = , , ‘a * An . ° ee , . 
. reous china. It is modeled and fired in one piece of genuine vitre Standard” Showrooms in principal cities. You are in- 


| 12 j0h,36 * 20 inches, Bowl, 19x gus china by the master potters bé vited. Booklet, with color illustra- 


—| . Phy eat in designs as original as of “Standard” —the largest lava- t al dard tions, will be mailed on request. 
oe eens, tory ever molded in one piece. 


| Legs of Chromard and clearest : St dard Ss it mW ¢ 
tal, The ; le andard Sanitary ‘TINf. Co. 
—_— ean i e commodious bow! converges j PLUMBING FIXTURES Suahenah 


bressed in every fixture. 














Rug shown is@No. 6013-K : 
Luxor Seamless Worsted Wilton 


Che ‘Jest of “Jaste 


Only the highest standards, rigidly en- taste demands endurance and Mohawk combs 
forced, can face the keen scrutiny of the the earth for tough, long-fibred wools. Good 
woman of innate good taste. Mohawk | taste requires beauty, and Mohawk’s 
Rugs pass such inspections with (“sx -ss<s*| — style-authority is unquestioned. Real 
honors, because they are the fruit of i | good taste asks for value; and from 
long years of hard-won knowledge, Wextess--|  deep-piled chenille to modest tapestry, 
backed by high-visioned policies. Good | Mohawk means value in the home. 


This fascinating Color Harmony Chart by Hazel Adler will enable you to 
work out many pleasing combinations of color for walls, draperies and floor 
coverings. Sent free upon request. If you are planning the purchase of a rug 
let the distinguished interior decorators, W. & J. Sloane, aid you with free 
individual advice. Write for blank for submitting room plan, decorations, etc. 
Address Mohawk Department, W. & J. Sloane, 573 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MOHAWK RUGS € CARPETS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. Amsterdam, VY. 











